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PROFESSOR HARI DAMODAR VELANKAR 

(18th October, 1893—13th January, 1967) 

By 

S. N. GAJENDRAGADKAR 

The ancient educational system had consistently maintained 
that teaching is a vocation. It is really to be pursued only by those 
who have not only the necessary academic qualifications and re¬ 
quired temperament but whose conduct, inside and outside the in¬ 
stitution, acts as an example to others. Nowhere in the world are the 
emoluments of a teacher proportionate to the noble task he has un¬ 
dertaken. It is particularly so in India. But in ancient times it 
neither worried the Gurus nor did it affect their teaching or attitude. 
This is because though financially very much worse off than others 
pursuing a different way of life, they had other compensations, 
truly rewarding. The ancient teacher had earned the gratitude 
of the students and was a highly respectable member of the society. 
His advice was sought and followed by those who were in authority. 
Innumerable examples from ancient texts can be cited to show that 
the rulers respectfully approached the teachers for advice in matters, 
political and social and what is more important, accepted the advice 
and acted on it. Our morning prayers do include a verse which 
deifies the teacher. 

Surely a position like this is not easily secured. The teacher 
had earned it. Not only did he follow the dictum of our first law¬ 
giver ‘Manu’ that study and teaching are the twin duties of a teacher 
but by his selfless devotion to teaching, his sincere interest in the 
allround development of his ward and above all his disinterested¬ 
ness in the glittering but fleeting prizes that craze for name and 
money bring, he won an everlasting gratitude of the society. 
Society by and large has a knack of sifting wheat from the chaff 
and giving praise where it is due. 

True, this was the ancient teacher and in the context of 
modern situation with its manifold conflicts, pulls in different 
directions and a totally different set of values, it would perhaps be 
an anachronism to expect the modern teacher to follow his ancient 
predecessors. This being granted it is not necessary to go to the 
other extreme and consider teaching purely as a profession like 
any other and consider .our duty to be over once we finish our 
teaching in the class, Dedication to the acquisition of learning, 
imparting it fully and whole-heartedly to the student, putting 
before them by our example a worthy course of conduct to be 
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followed both in the class-room and outside are the duties which 
are never time-barred. They have as much validity to-day as in 
old times. 

In a sense, in modern times, it is all the more imperative that 
a teacher has to be a lifelong student. The frontiers of knowledge 
in all disciplines are expanding so rapidly, the horizons are be¬ 
coming so widened that even to keep in touch with the develop¬ 
ments in one’s own field is getting difficult. This again is not 
enough to do some original work. Those teachers who have the 
aptitude and the ability have to add to this fund of knowledge by 
their own contributions. Of course the universities and the educa¬ 
tional institutions have to provide the necessary training, facilities 
and the requisite leisure for these teachers to carry on research in 
the field of their choice. Nor should the administration expect 
that this is something which is done to order in a given specified 
period of time. 

It is gratifying to note that we have had and fortunately are 
still having quite a sizable group of teachers who have, by their 
scholarship, dedication to learning and research made valuable con¬ 
tributions. Confining by remarks to a field with which I have a 
nodding acquaintance, I would name a few scholars to whom oriental 
learning owes a deep debt of gratitude. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, 
Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, Gurudeva R. D. Ranade are some of the 
names which easily come to our mind. 

Prof. Hari Damodar Velankar who passed away on 13th Janu¬ 
ary, 1967 was a true heir to this tradition. He epitomised in him 
the best qualities of a teacher and research scholar and his publi¬ 
cations have truly earned him an international fame as a deep 
student of Vedic and Classical Sanskrit, as well as Prakrit. He 
was an uncrowned leader of Sanskrit teachers in Bombay for a very 
long period—in fact till his death in January 1967 and it is no exag¬ 
geration to say that in his passing away the world of Sanskrit 
teachers and students in this city have become an orphan. In 
each sphere of activity there are certain demises which create a 
void which cannot be easily filled. Prof. Yelankar’s demise has 
created such a void in the world of oriental learning. 

Destiny has its own inscrutable ways and we really are petty 
dolls in her deft hands. Young Hari Damodar Yelankar was born 
in a small village—Tarala—in the Ratnagiri district in Konkan. 
Konkan is a part of India which is notorious for very poor material 
resources and consequent poverty. Fortunately this has its com¬ 
pensation. Konkan is famous and justly so for producing people 
of great intellect. Diverse fields like Politics, Education, Social 
Reform have been enriched by the valuable contributions made by 
brilliant people from this area. 
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Without prejudice to many others, one could mention names 
like B. G. Tilak, M. G. Ranade, Agaskar, Dhondo Keshav Karve, 
and R. P. Paranjpe. Young Hari was born in a poor family. He had 
an ambition to pursue a medical career. Since a regular medical 
course was beyond his means, he thought of joining an Ayurveda 
school after his matriculation. But even this his slender financial 
resources would not permit. Therefore, he thought of doing some 
business for a year, little knowing the intricacies of trade and fondly 
hoping that he would collect enough money in a year to enable 
him to take to Ayurveda studies. He opened a grocer’s shop but 
the balance sheet at the end of the year showed a net profit of a 
princely sum of Rs. 40/- or so. The young Hari wound up his 
shop and came straight to Bombay to take up college studies, if he 
could, with the help of charitable institutions. Fortunately for him 
and for oriental scholarship he found a place in the G. T. Hostel 
which offered boarding and lodging facilities without any cost to 
a few deserving students, without any regard to caste considera¬ 
tions. This great institution has been a boon to many young boys 
who later became illustrious sons of India. The late Bhulabhai 
Desai, Mr. N. H. Bhagwati former judge of the supreme court, 
Mr. Morarji Desai are some of the great sons of India, who bene¬ 
fited from this institution. India certainly would have been poorer 
if this institution has not opened its doors to them. Young Velan¬ 
kar joined this boarding and at the end of the 4th year graduated 
from the Wilson College with first class Honours in Sanskrit. The 
college in those days knew its good material and encouraged it. 
Mr. Velankar was in the same year appointed a fellow in the Sans¬ 
krit Department and next year, even before completing his M.A., 
was appointed a member of the teaching staff in the vacancy caused 
by the demise of his teacher, tt, M. Bhadkamkar. Thereafter he 
continued to grace the chair of the Head of the Department till 1952 
when he retired from the college after a distinguished service of 
36 years. This was a long, continuous and fruitful association and 
the college and the Sanskrit Department in particular benefited a 
great deal by this. After his retirement from the college in 1952, 
Prof. Velankar joined the Post-graduate Department of the Bhar¬ 
atiya Vidya Bhavan as a Joint-Director. This was an association 
which was mutually rewarding. Prof. Velankar now could devote 
himself completely to the research work without diversions of any 
kind and guide his students working for the Doctorate. In fact 
during his stay at the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan 12 students got their 
Ph. D. degree. Prof. Velankar was a great asset to the Bhavan 
itself. The various activities of the Bhavan in popularizing the 
Sanskritic studies and publishing works of great merit received an 
encouragement and a positive direction from. him. He continued 
to work with the Bhavan till 1962. That year the University of 
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Bombay established a Department of Sanskrit and persuaded Prof. 
Velankar to accept the chair of the Professor of Sanskrit, very ap¬ 
propriately named after Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar, the great ‘Savant’ 
in oriental learning. Prof. Velankar continued to hold that post 
till January, 1967 when he was snatched away from us by the cruel 
hands of death. 

It will be seen from this very short sketch that Prof. Velankar 
devoted himself to the cause of Sanskrit teaching and research 
for over fifty years. During this period he established a great re¬ 
putation as a teacher and a research scholar. He was a sincere and 
methodical teacher and generations of students have received in¬ 
spiration from him. There was hardly a branch of Sanskrit which 
he touched and did not adorn. He was equally at home in Vedanta 
as in Kavya. 

It is to the everlasting credit of Prof. Velankar that he did not 
rest on his laurels won through teaching and guiding students. He 
had realised quite early in his career that a teacher worth his salt 
has got to be a lifelong student. It is also a part of teacher’s job 
to do some original work in his own field through research articles 
and books. The large number of publications to his credit abun¬ 
dantly prove that Prof. Velankar practised what he preached. His 
life in fact is an essay in single-minded devotion to the cause of 
learning, teaching and research and his publications are an elo¬ 
quent testimony to his deep erudition, critical acumen and indus¬ 
try. 

Prof. Velankar began his research career preparing a Descrip¬ 
tive Catalogue of Manuscripts from the Royal Asiatic Society, Bom¬ 
bay. He also collected over 2000 manuscripts and donated them 
to his Alma Mater in honour of his teacher Prof. Bhadkamkar. 
Manuscript collection is an exacting work and needs great patience 
and sustained hard work. Prof. Velankar also undertook research 
schemes in the various branches of Indology and his publications 
show his complete mastery over different subjects like Dharma- 
sastra, Sanskrit and Prakrit metres, and Classical literature. 

Following are some of his important publications: 

of 

with (Critical edition published by 

the BORI, Poona) 

(Critical edition 

twlwil published by Sahitya Akademy) 

Jayadaman is a collection of four ancient texts on Sanskrit 
prosody, two of which are critically edited and published for the 
first time. The book contains an introduction which discusses the 
origin arid growth of Sanskrit metres. Both Varna Vrttas and the 
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Matra Vrttas are treated at great length. Very useful notes are 
given on the metrical texts and their authors and in the end he 
gives a classified list of Sanskrit metres which is of great value to 
the student of Sanskrit metrics. ‘Chandonusasana’ of Hemacan- 
dra is another important work by Prof. Velankar and it shows his 
interest and mastery over Prakrit prosody. Chandonusasana is a 
valuable treatise on Sanskrit, Prakrit and Apabhramsa prosody 
critically edited alongwith Hemacandra’s own commentary chanda- 
ciiddmani, an anonymous Tippanika called Paryiya and a very 
compendious introduction, appendixes and many useful indices. 
The work has a special value in that the author here gives a syste¬ 
matic account of the earlier works done in the field. It is principal¬ 
ly this work which has given Prakrit and Apabhramsa metres an 
independent status. The Sutras as well as the commentary on it 
are written in Sanskrit. 

The value of this edition is greatly heightened by the infor¬ 
mative and critical introduction added to it. Here he gives a short 
history of the development of Indian metrical science, tracing the 
origin and growth of Prakrit metres, continuing in fact the work 
done in Jayadaman where the origin and development of Sanskrit 
metres was discussed. His remarks on the Prakrit and Apa¬ 
bhramsa stanzas in the IVth Act of Vikramorvasiya are very inte¬ 
resting. Prof. Velankar is of the opinion that in Kalidasa’s times 
Apabhramsa was a language of the common man, Prakrits were 
spoken by the middle classes and Sanskrit was reserved for the 
learned. 

Prof. Velankar’s mastery over metrics is also reflected in his 
critical edition of Vikramorvasiya published by the Sahitya Aca¬ 
demy. The Prakrit and Apabhramsa verses in the fourth Act are 
a bone of contention amongst Sanskrit scholars. One school head¬ 
ed by Pandit thought that they are spurious and being mostly tau¬ 
tological interrupt the free and natural flow of the sentiments, On 
the other hand scholars like Bollensen and Pischel consider them 
to be genuine. Prof. Velankar was inclined to accept the second 
view. He devoted about 20 pages for discussing their nature and 
role. They have according to him a purpose which he goes on to 
explain. He classifies them into Anyokti and Pratyukti stanzas 
and describes their purpose. Though Prof. Velankar’s contributions 
cover various fields of Sanskrit & Prakrits he will be principally re¬ 
membered for his work on the Ilgveda. This has always been his 
special and favourable subject. 

He devoted many years—more than 30—to the study of the 
Rgveda. He started his translations of the Rgveda in 1935 and 
completed Indra hymns in 1954. He then took Agni hymns from 
the Mandates VI to X. Subsequently he gave up the method of 
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publishing piecemeal translations of the Rgveda and undertook the 
task of translating the whole of the work Mandala by Masala. 
Accordingly, the VII Mandala was published by the Bharatiya 
Vidya Bhavan in 1963, Apart from the text and the translation, it 
contains an introduction in which eleven topics are discussed. He 
had always maintained that the concept of Bhakti was not foreign 
to the Rgveda and in a course of lectures delivered in Poona and sub¬ 
sequently published in book form, he had developed this thesis. He 
returns to it here in the first topic under Vasistha and Varuna. 
Here he deals at great length with the hymns addressed to Varuna 
and shows that the attitude reflected in them, does not represent 
the Vedic idea of Bhakti. According to him the early origins of 
Bhakti are to be found in the hymns addressed to Indra who veri¬ 
tably was like a mother to the Vedic seers and not to Varuna as is 
popularly believed. In the topic ‘Vedic word Deva and Idolatry’ 
Prof. Velankar attempts to show that the word ‘Deva’ means an 
object of high regard and never an object of physical worship. 
Scholars who wanted to establish ‘Linga’ worship in the Rgveda 
understood ‘Deva’ as referring to an image or a symbol. There is 
no reason for such a belief and the word 'sisnadeva' does not refer 
to phallus worship. The other topics in the introduction equally 
speak of his thorough grasp of the subject and his critical ability. 
The index of divinities, index of metres and general index about 
details of grammar and style very much add to the utility of the 
work. In 1966, the University of Bombay published the Rgveda, 
Mandala II by Prof. Velankar, This work also like the earlier one 
bears the stamp of his scholarship and maturity acquired as a result 
of continuous study for a very long period. To many a Western 
scholar Prof. Velankar’s work is a ‘model of scholarship and honesty’ 
and it is no small tribute to him, that the great French scholar 
L. Renou always followed with great care Prof. Velankar’s 
translations, At this stage a word about Prof. Velankar’s trans¬ 
lations of the Rgveda will not be out of place here. Students of 
the Rgveda know that Rgvedic interpretation was for long largely 
bipolar. Two schools of translation occupied the field. One was 
inclined to rely on the traditional interpretation offered by theo¬ 
logians which found its culmination in the classic work of Sayana. 
The other was the modern method based on comparative Philology, 
Mythology and Linguistics. Both had its weaknesses in varying 
measures and both had missed the soul of the Rgveda. 

Prof. Velankar steers a middle course for his translations. He 
took what he thought to be the best from Sayana, the spirit under¬ 
lying the old Indian tradition and accepted the views of Western 
scholars only after critically examining them. 


The best contribution Western scholars have made is not so 
much the actual interpretation of our texts but introducing the 
critical methods of research and a comparative approach, Assimi¬ 
lating this, Prof. Velankar went beyond it. To him the Rgveda 
was not merely a book of sacrificial hymns to be translated passive- 
, ly or mechanically. It was the work of poets and hence more than 

a purely linguistic approach, an aesthetic approach was needed. 
Prof. Velankar loved the Rgveda, he was the suhrd of the Rgveda. He 
looked upon the hymns as literary compositions and hence points 
out the poetic beauties of the same. He rightly believed that to 
understand the Rgveda one has to review the social conditions, the 
faiths and belief of the times and imbibe the spirit of the writings 1 , 
Finally a word about the man. Prof. Velankar was truly a 
contented man. He loved teaching, loved his students and did not 
spare himself in giving his best to them. He did not wear his con¬ 
victions on his sleeves but was not afraid of stating them publicly, 
if occasion demanded it. He did not pursue fame or money though 
he had his share of both. A number of academic honours came to 
him unsolicited. They pleased him but did not make him self-cons- 
1 cious or vain. The famous words of Carlyle ‘Blessed is the man 

who has found his blessedness; let him ask for no other blessedness’ 
truly apply to him. 

i 
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THE VEDIC STEM ratri AND PANINI* 

By 

M. S. BHAT 


■ Vedic interpreters have always recognized the value of Vedic 
rules formulated by Panini. By happy and marvellous circum¬ 
stances we are in possession of the bulk of the Vedic texts (with the. 
exception of a fractional part) which actually furnished him. with 
the linguistic material for his work. Panini’s gift of observation 
and his capacity of induction are all the more manifest in these 
rules than anywhere else. Easier of verification and hence more 
instructive is his rule (Pan 4,1.31) concerning the stem rdtri- to which 
is affixed in the except when nominative plural termination 
is added. 

Pan 4.1.31 (#t ^ ^ ) WTOfill . 

Vasu translates the Kasika: ‘31. The affix comes after the 
word in the Chhandas, and in denoting a Name, except when the 
affix (nominative plural) is added.’ 

Evidently Panini looked upon rdtri- as a classical stem and 
derived the Vedic stem with the addition of ,('#[. In this he is follow¬ 
ing the lead of Yaska. 1 Exactly contrary is the view held by Prof. 
Wackernagel. 2 The facts of the RV are in perfect agreement with 
Panini’s rule. 

(i) Tffa (voc.) 10.127.8 : rrfv k fam The shortening is 
according to Pan 7.3.107. 

(ii) mi (Norn, sing.) 1.113.1: tr=rr #rro; 1.115.4 

fPHi 5.30.14 : TfcrWT3f[; 10.127.1 

37#; and 10.190.1; cicff ^sMcr. 

(iii) xi^ (acc. sing.) 1.35.1: pfaTPflf STOcfr and 5.81.4: 
^ ■ 

(iv) ^(acc. pi.) 1.116.24: and 10.95.16: 

(v) Tr^rfVr: (Inst, pi.) 10,10.9: 

(vi) yr^r: (Gen. sing.) 1.94,7: arfr wrffi and 

10'. 129.2: Tl^rr srf smWcT:. 

* Paper submitted to All India Oriental Conference, XXIII Session— Aligarh 
1966. 

1. 8P#T fjpTT I.Nirukta 2.2. 

2, AG II § 95a. 
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(vii) Tfsrr (Loc. sing.) 10.68.11: m srspffaipr. 

But in other Samhita-s including the prose portions, the forms 
of rdtri- with long and short i are evenly distributed. 3 

TjjfrYV 33.37; TS 4.3.11.3; MS 2.13.10 passim; KS (prose) 
6.8 passim; AV 2.8.2 passim. 

RV kh 4.2.14; YV 23.12; 54; 37.21; 38.16; TS (prose) 
1.5.7.5 passim■; MS (prose) 1.5 9 passim; AV 13.7.2. 

RV kh 4.2.3; YV 15.6; MS 1.5.12 passim; KS (prose) 6.6 
passim. 

yif^rTS (Prose) 1.5.8.4 passim; MS (prose) 1.5.12; 4.5.1; AV 
1.16.1 passim. 

TPftfaKS (prose) 10.7; AV. 18.1.10. 

TjffifaMS 4.5.1. 

YV 24.25 passim; MS (prose) 1.8.1 passim; KS (prose) 
6.1 passim; AV Paip 1.63.3; 19.21.11, 

^AV 8.2.20; AV Paip 16.4.10; 17.21.6. 
mm. MS (prose) 2.1.5; 3.8.1; KS (prose)7.6; 11.2; 13*5; AV 
13.3.26; 7.2; 19.56.2. 

. Tdt: MS (prose) 2.5.7; 3.6.6. 

ypqt KS (prose) 7.10; AV Paip 10.6.5. 

YV 23.4; AV Paip 19.4.4. 

KS 7.15. 

#n| MS (prose) 1.5.13. 

Prima facie it may appear as if Panini’s formulation is abstract¬ 
ed from the facts of the RV. But Panini can afford to ignore Vedic 
forms in short i simply because they are deducible from the classi¬ 
cal stem and in this sense all Vedic rules are ‘optional’, it being al¬ 
ways understood that ways of the classical language may be adopted 
as well. ! i 

The fact that nom. pi. form like ritryah which form would have 
resulted had the stem been ratri is not actually found in the whole 
range of Vedic literature and even in the later literature notwith¬ 
standing the instance given by the Kasika, 4 gives us ample proof 
as to how well Panini knew his Vedic texts. 

Katyayana who disapproves of Panini's formulation has nothing 
to add by way of new material to it. He excludes all case termina- 

3.-Examples taken at random and are by no means exhaustive. 

4 Krnlca on Pan 4.1.31. 

'O 
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tions beginning with nom, pi, 5 from the operation of affix 3%. The 
rule is left undiscussed in the Mahdbhdsya. Patanjali’s instance 
TffXTrftotox: reflects not quite correctly AV 19.50.3a; TifxTiff 
trtoA:. In this connection I may be permitted to point out that one 
cannot be quite sure as to the recension in which Patanjali knew the 
AV. Inaccuracies of Vedic quotations in Patanjali have already 
been pointed out. 6 Patanjali’s other instances may have evidently 
been taken from some lost Vedic texts since the rule is a Vedic 
one and the word is in force from Pan 4.1.29 7 . is the 
most general term with which Panini refers to the Veda and it 
applies strictly to the Samhita-texts of the Veda. 

Being left without the guidance of Patanjali, the indigenous 
interpretation of Kasika and others have miserably failed to com¬ 
prehend Panini’s phraseology. In order to establish the use of the 
stem mtri- in the classical language, the Kasika on Pan 4.1.31 gives 
as an instance: toAAtorfeTRtr TP&r: from an unknown source 
and teaches a new affix utilizing, of course, the two sutra-s in 
the gartapatha to Pan 4.1,15. Now the forms resulting from the addi¬ 
tion of or if 1 ? are practically identical except with regard to 
accent. The mtri formed byifa has oxytone according to Pan 
3.1.3 and the mtri formed by sffa retains its barytone according to 
Pan 3.1.4. In order to account for the nom. pi. fomnjaf; in the 
Veda and in the classical language, Jayakrsna Mauni, the commen¬ 
tator of the Siddhanta-Kaumudi had to resort to the expedient of 
applying in both cases, 8 since Panini expressly prohibits the 
affix sflif ‘when nom. pi. termination is added. But a barytone or oxy¬ 
tone TPV; is unattested in the Vedic literature and much less in the 
classical one. For all this changes Jayakrsna Mauni had no other 

5. TOW. Patanjali: AAT AATA-HfA FTfVTO: I 

#r TrfaRTO:i flftfosrri Atorntoto 

In Jinendrabuddhi’s opinion, Katyayana’s cfr!% E P too, may be dispensed with, 
for, according to him, Panini actually employs the word AAVt (with an 
additional mom instead of Sfirfff j to indicate the exclusion of all case ter¬ 
minations beginning with nom. pi. from the operation of the affix vide 
Ny&sa on Kasika 4.3.31: AlMM TO°torrftox ATXTfTOr 

fto*r i sffa tofx. 

6. Thieme, Panini and the Veda , pp. 11, 16, 51. 

7. Kasika explicitly keeps in force^TH^ff: from 4.1.29, but Bhaftoji Difesita 
and his school keep in force only, The latter construction is no doubt 
allowed by Paribhasa XVIII. 

8. aa TflfTOs^^rferf^rTiw:’ sfr tor a i i a 

w< \ wrf¥Mton ft x ^ Tr^#toTA wtoAfAif-- 

% toTOAfto:l Tattvdbodhini 

on Pan 4.3.31, 
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authority but his interpretation. The opinion of Nagojibhatta is 
that in the classical language 3 % is added to the stem mtri - when 
it (ratri) does not denote a Name (arcftlfAq'X) but when it does, only 
to is added. 9 All this goes to show that later interpreters never 
took the trouble of questioning the completeness of the Vedic de¬ 
tails given by Panini. 

Finally I have to offer a suggestion of my own in the matter. 
The expression .ajvsnsft which has wrongly been constructed as a 
by all interpreters of Panini without exception can preferably 
be taken as an instance of SRrsqsifto Now instead of or 

3i5ff^qt, 10 a typical instance of toiR we can have xftor A the nega¬ 
tion, of course, in this latter case goes with the verb (soil fra) 
rather than with the second member of a compound as is the case with 
the former. 11 Now Panini’s rule (4.1.31) can be rendered thus: “In 
the Chandas, #r is not affixed to the stem ratri-, when nom. pi. ter¬ 
mination is added.” The case is entirely different with other case 
terminations since, as stated earlier, Papini’s Vedic rules do not imply 
strict application and the ways of the classical language may optio¬ 
nally be followed also in the Veda. The interpretation offered above 
has the merit of being not a forced one and instances of iTflsrrsrfto 
are by no means rare in Panini’s AstadhydyV 2 

This examination of Papini’s rule dealing with the Vedic stem 
ratri- has disclosed some points which it is worthwhile briefly to 
restate. 

1. Panini was not quite destitute of accuracy in Vedic matters 
as is commonly supposed and his treatment of the Vedic 
stem ratri - has given us ample proof as to how well he 
knew his Vedic texts. 

2. The change of the wording of the Panini’s rule suggested 
by Katyayana and accepted by Patanjali is as unnecessary 
as it is illogical. 

3. The later interpreters never took the trouble of questioning 
the completeness of the Vedic details given by Panini. 

9. Laghusabdendusekhara on. Pa 4.1.31: AXRTM^fATOSX I | 

sNfflTf# f%, sror jm i A Mr i toto to: i tor § toft 
tor qxi 

10. The paraphrases of the term SRtft given by the Kasika and by Bhattoji 
DIksita respectively. 

11. The terms 'RTARf and are explained in the sloka: 

qtoftf Mat toto ax i 
vrotoTO; tor ax ax ax ii 

12. Scholia on Pan 6.1.45; 6,2.76; 7,3.44; 8.2.69 and 8.4.47 may please be seen, 




SOME EVIDENCE FOR EARTHQUAKES 
IN THE RGVEDA* 

By 

USHA R. BHISE 

_ The Maruts are the sons of Rudra and have inherited the fierce 
traits of their father. As such, they participate in certain malevo¬ 
lent activities. Hitting the world with the flashing weapon of 
lightning (7.56.9), which burns badly (7.59.8), they cause the 
death of men and cattle (7.56.17). They have got the wrath of a 
serpent (1.64.8, 9; also 1.172.1), They roar like lions (1.64.8), and 
are compared to ferocious beasts (1.64.7; 2.34.1). They possess 
arrows and a bolt (1.172.2) which terrify the world and their 
contempt (hedas) is much dreaded. They frighten the world with 
gales, hailstorms and thunder (1.64.5; 5.54.3,6). They are 
great roarers (1.23.11; 1.169.7; 5.54.2,12) and have the voice 
in the form of wind (7.56.3), Fierceness (rudra, ugra, bhma, 
tvesas etc.) is their most striking characteristic (6.66.5, 6, 11; 
7,56.6, 7; 7.57,1). By nature they are irascible (7.56.8). They 
fix their hatred upon the non-givers (7.56.19). During their march 
people are afraid to look up at the sky (7.58.2). 

The MarUts are looked upon as storm-gods as they are con¬ 
stantly associated with wind, rain and lightning. In the post-Vedic 
literature the word marut is used as a common noun connoting 
breeze, whether gentle or strong. But it is important to note that 
the Itgveda describes them as vehement shakers. Thunderstorms is 
one aspect of their shaking activity; but another fierce aspect of 
their shaking activity becomes more and more evident as we scan 
through the verses. They are called dhutayah at 1.87.3d; 5.54,4' 
6.48.20 and 7.48.4. Their law is characterised by shaking, dhu- 
nivrata (5.58.2). The jolly warriors are shakers, dhuni (5.60.7) 
owing to their wild delight. The sporting shakers glorify their 
own greatness (1.87.3cd). They are as violent as warriors (6.66.10). 
They are also compared to a muni who shakes in a wild ecstasy 
(7.56.8). V 

Apart from these words formed from root dhu, to shake; the 
hymns to Maruts. abound in the use of roots like cyu, to shake; rej, 
to shake violently; vip, to vibrate. Here, it is interesting to examine 
what the objects of these verbs are. The roots hup, to be angry 
ok, to fmypyath, to waver are used in a physical , sense, keeping 
m view the result of these actions viz. agitation. There are, yet, 
references to the breaking open of mountains or tearing them to 
pieces. 

fakh, to rock 
1.19.7(d). 

Those (Maruts) who rock the mountains across the surging 
ocean, ; ^ r “~“* 

■ * Paper read at the 23rd All India Oriental Conference, Aligarh,, 1966. 
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ej, to move. 

5.59.2 ab. 

The earth shakes through fear from their violent onrush; she 
leaks with water, experiencing a tremor, like a boat filled upto 
the brim. 

cyu, to shake. 

1.37.12. 

That strength of yours, 0 Maruts, which causes the people to 
shake, causes the mountains to shake. 

1.64.11c. 

The indefatigable warriors, moving by themselves, moving what¬ 
ever is firm (i.e. mountains or the earth). 

1.85.4ab. 

The liberal (Maruts) who shine variously by means of their 
lances, causing the immovable (mountains) to shake with their 
strength. 

1.166.5. 

When the Maruts whose march is violent, cause the mountains 
to roar or when the manly gods cause the summit of the heaven 
to move away, then along your course even a large tree shakes in 
terror; the plant rushes forth like one who is mounted on a chariot. 

1.168.6c. 

In that you shake up the well-built (structures) like unsteady 
things. 

5,54.lab. 

I urge on this prayer to the troop of Maruts which is self- 
luminous and shaker of mountains. 

5.54.3. 

The Maruts are warriors who are brilliant owing to lightnings, 
who are armed with weapons of stone, who have the vehemence of 
Vata, who move the mountains, who clothe themselves in a shower 
of hail, even when they have a desire to give water, whose strength 
is boisterous, who are impatient and ever-mighty. 

5.56.4. 

The Maruts who smash (the enemies) by their power with per¬ 
fect ease, like ill-trained bulls, cause to move the rocky mountain, 
even the roaring bolt, in the course of their marches. ~ 

5.59.7cd. 

The horses of these (Maruts) have violently shaken off the 
sprouting springs of the mountain, as both (i.e, gods and men) 
well know. 

dhu, to shake. 

5.57.3. 
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You shake off the Heaven and the mountains (so as to shower) 
riches, you cause the Earth to tremble, 0 sons of Prsni, when you 
have gloriously yoked your dappled mares, 0 fierce ones. 

rej, to shake violently. 

1.37.8. 

During whose march the Earth trembles with fear under their 
path like an old king. 

1.87.3. 

When they yoke (their chariots) for the sake of grace, the Earth 
violently shakes like unfirm things, during their marches along their 
courses. 

5.59.4cd 

You shake the Earth like a particle of dust when you bring 
forth (your gifts) for the bestowal of welfare. 

5.60.2. 

The Maruts, the sons of Rudra, who have mounted upon their 
well-known spotted deer, upon their easy-rolling chariots (have 
arrived). Even the forests go down out of fear from you, 0 fierce- 
ones. Even the Earth , even the mountain shakes' (through fear). 

5.60.3ab. 

Even the mountain, who had grown very great, was terrified 
and even the summit of the Heaven shook at your roar. 

6.66.9d. 

The Earth trembles before the warriors, 0 Agni. 

vip (caus.) to cause to vibrate. 

1.39.5. 

They shake the mountains; they separate the trees. You have 
rushed forth with the whole of your clan, like badly intoxicated 
persons, 0 gods, O' Maruts. 

3.26.4ccL 

The mightily growing and omniscient Maruts, the inviolable 
ones, cause the mountains to tremble. 

8.7.4. ~ 

The Maruts sow the mist, they shake the mountains, when 
they go along their path with winds. 

yam with ni, to bow down. 

8.7.5. 

That the mountain so also the rivers bent down before your 
march, for the sake of your rule, your strength. 

yd with ni, to attack. 

5.54.5. 

That heroism, that greatness of yours, 0 Maruts, extended itself 
very long, like the harness of the Sun, when you went down against 
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the mountain which did not give up its horses, just as your ante¬ 
lopes did during your march, your lustres being unopposed. 

ha with ni, to bow down, to bend. 

1.37.7. 

For the sake of your fierce wrath and path, the mortal holds 
himself down. The rocky mountain bends low. 

8.7.34. 

Even the hills sink low, as if they thought themselves valleys; 
even the mountains bow 1 themselves down. 

Roots which refer to the breaking of mountains. 

bhid, to break. 

1.85.10. 

By their power they pushed the well aloft. They clove asunder 
the mountain, though strong. Blowing forth their wind-instrument, 
the bounteous Maruts performed delightful deeds. 

5.52.9cd. 

And the wheels of the chariots break the rock by means of force. 

yd with vi, to run over. 

8.7.23. 

While performing their manly work, they have trodden Vrtra 
to pieces, and the dark mountains. 

Roots which secondarily mean ‘to tremble’ as a result of anger, 
fear etc. 

am to harm, amain.) terror, fiery spirit. 

1.63.1b. 

As soon as you were born, you held the heaven and the earth 
in terror (of your might). 

5.59.2 (see under root ej). 

kup, to get angry; (caus.) to infuriate. 

1.54.4a. 

You (i.e. Indra) caused the top of the mighty heaven to tremble. 

2 12.2b. 

Who (i.e. Indra) set at rest the agitated mountoirg. 


1 <VV-V>’ ,U ' 


5.57.3 cd. ,. h t0 tremble, vrtveia 

The fieree sons of Ppnj ^ ' 

yoked the spotted (mares) or - 
i0.44.8b. Ho afiiUt'"'""" 

The heaven roared. 

bHv to be afraid of- 

1.166.4cd. 

All the creature 
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With the spears raised up your march is resplendent. 

1.166.5. , , . . : 

When (the Maruts) of vehement onrush cause the mountains to 
roar or (when) the manly warriors shake up the surface ot the 
heaven, all the great trees tremble during your march. The herbs 
go forth acting like chariot-wheels. 

The Heaven and the Earth indeed, bow down before him. The 
mountains are afraid of his prowess. 

4.17.10. „ , . 

When Indra puts his anger into practice, all moving and sta¬ 
tionary things tremble before him. 

4 42,6. 

When the Somas, when the hymns, give me great delight, the 
unfathomable worlds tremble in fear (from me). 

The Earth shakes through fear from their violent onrush, she 
leaks with water experiencing a tremor, like a boat filled upto t e 
brim. 

5.60.3. . 

Even the mountain that had grown very great was terrified 
and even the summit of the heaven shook at your roar. 

6.31.2. , ,' , , ' 

Through fear of you, all earthly regions, though (regarded as) 
immovable! tremble, 0 Indra. tovgnmdMtofe ^mountains , an d 
trees, and all (other) firm things shake with fear during your onrush. 

7 58 2ci 

All* (the world) which beholds the Sun, trembles with fear 
during"your march. 

bhi (n.) fear. 

1 37 8 

During whose march, the Ear* trembles with fear under their 

path like an old king. 

^ ^Through fear of him alone, from his very birth, the firm moun¬ 
tains, the Heaven and the Earth press themselves together. 

1.63.led. . 

Since out of fear for you, all huge things, even the firm moun¬ 
tains, moved restlessly like particles of dust. 

5 ’ 57 you 'shako off the heaven and the mountains (so as to shower) 
riches. The forests go down out of fear during your march. 
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5.60.2cd. 

Even the forest s go down out of fear from you, 0 fierce ones. 
Even the Earth, even the mountain shakes (through fear). 

6.31.2ab (see under root ‘bhi). 

Sometimes Indra, who is supposed to be the leader of the 
Maruts, seems to be responsible for the phenomenon. Thus: 

1.61.14ab (see under bhi). 

1.63.1. 

You are great, Indra, you who are so owing to your powers. 
As soon as you were born you held the Heaven and Earth in terror 
(of your might) since out of fear for you, all huge things, even the 
firm mountains, moved restlessly like particles of dust. 

1.80.14ab, 

At your roar, 0 possessor of the Bolt, whatever is stationary 
and movin g, trembles. 

2.I2I 

He, 0 men, is Indra, without whom men cannot conquer, whom 
the fighters invite for protection, who is more than a match for 
everyone, and moves even the immovable. 


2.12.13ab (See under root ‘bhi’). 

6.31.2 (See under root ‘bhi’). 

10,44.8a. 

He held firm the trembling mountains and valleys. 

Even Brhaspati, who is an associate of Indra in his cosmic 
activities like the winning of divine cows from the demon Vala, 
is credited with moving the immovable. Cf. 

2.24.2. 

Brahmanaspati, who bent down by his might things which de¬ 
served to’ be bent, also battered to pieces, with his fury, the 
sttYnbcivcL (fortresses). He moved away the i mmovables, entered the 
treasure-containing mountain and broke it through. 


Here the word acyuta refers to mountains as the word parvata 
in d points out. 

The above quotations refer to the shaking of mountains or 
Heaven and Earth. Even though, in the later literature, marut 
means wind, the “moving of the immovable ^momrtams^ etc., does 
not fall within its range. These phenomena have got to be inter- 
nreted in a new light and in all the above cases if we postulate 
the occurrence of earthquakes in those days, _a satisfactory expla¬ 
nation can be given. The North-West part of India, which was the 
homeland of Vedic Aryans, receives the tremors of earthquakes 
auite often The mention of the fog (mi h cf. 8.7.4) m this context 
as also the breaking of rocks may point towards some volcanic 
emotions' Here the § literary evidence is scanty but it may throw 
some light on the geographic location of the people. As the pro- 
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blem of the present essay is not so much geographical as the inter¬ 
pretation of certain hymns, this discussion is not entered into here. 

The earthquakes brought about undesirable consequences and 
were looked upon as great calamity. They were looked upon as 
divine acts after the trends of thought which were m existence then. 
In order to avoid them, divine help was called for. Indra, the most 
powerful god was invoked to allay the danger. Moreover, for undoing 
the deeds of Maruts, someone greater than them was considered to 
be ideal, Indra was the chief of Maruts cf. indrajyesthdh marud- 
mah (1.23.8; 6.51.15; 8.83.9). They are looked upon as sons of 
Indra (cf. sa sunubhir narudrebhih; (1.100.5). Indra is also called 
marutvat, accompanied by the Maruts (cf. Refrains of 1.100 and 
1.101; 1.165 is addressed to Marutvan Indrah). Here, the stabilizing 
of the quaking mountains is ascribed to Indra. cf. the following: 

2 . 12 . 2 . 

He, O men, is Indra, who made the trembling earth firm; who 
set at rest the agitated mountains; who measured out the wide 
mid-region and who propped up the heaven. 

2.17.5, 

He, with his might made the onrushing mountains firm, and 
made the work of the waters move downwards. He supported 
the earth which supports all and stopped the heaven from falling, 
by his supernatural powers. 

10.44.8ab. 

He settled the shaking mountains and plains. The heaven roar¬ 
ed and the mid-regions shook violently. 

At 4.54.5 there is an interesting reference to the flying moun¬ 
tains ( patayantah ), where, of course, they are said to obey the 
command of Savitr who assigns to them spacious homes on the 
earth. Here, again', the earth has been described as a place where 
Indra is regarded as the greatest (cf. indrajyesthdn ). This verse 
contains the seed of the later episode of Maitrayaplya Samhita 

1.10.13. 

“Prajapater vd etaj jyestham tolcam yat parvatdh, Te pak- 
sim asan. Te parapatam dsata yatra yatra akdmayanta. Aiha vd 
iyarn tarhi Mthim dsit. Tesam Indrah paksdn aechimt, fair imam 
admhat. Ye paksah dsan te jimuta abhavan, Tasmdd ete sadadi 
parvatam upaplavante. Yonir hi esdm era'll” 

In an attempt to explain the episode of the flying mountains, 
it may be said that the “flying” refers to the huge rocks which were 
ejected out of the volcanoes. The wings which Were hewed down 
by Indra were turned into clouds. These, perhaps, represent the 
smoke issuing out of the crater. Indra stationed the mountains and 
stabilized the earth, by cutting down the wings of the mountains, 
thus achieving a great cosmic feat. 

The ‘shaking’ activity is not only a poetic ascription, suggested 
by the superior strength or vigor possessed by either Maruts or 
Indra; It seems to have a physical basis which is different from 
ordinary breezes. 


THE TEXT-CRITICAL RECONSTRUCTION OF 
THE RGVEDA IN MANDALA VII 
By 

Fr. A. ESTELLER 

The late-lamented Prof. H. D. Velankar has left behind, as a 
“monumentum aere perennius”, the rich fruits of his Rgvedic study 
in the form of a long series of publications, especially in the field 
of translation and commentary. The crowning achievement was 
his “Rgveda Mandala VII” (Bharatiya Vidya Series, Vol. No. 23), 
which he intended as the first instalment of a complete translation 
and commentary. The volume is a model of systematic treatment 
and study with helpful appendixes and indexes and scholarly an¬ 
notations. Yet it is only characteristic of the general trend of 
Rgvedic scholarship that, on the one hand, he should supply an 
index of the metres used in the VII M., but that, on the other hand, 
he should not say a word about the actual state in which those 
metres are to be found nor on their essential patterns and charac¬ 
teristics or eventual flaws. Still it is not as if he were completely 
impervious to the fact of the metrical factor in the Rgveda, witness 
his rather detailed Appendix III on this subject in his other edition 
of the “Rgveda-Mandala VII” published on behalf of the Bombay 
University and intended more directly for the benefit of M.A. 
students. The expose there is lucid and comprehensive. But even 
there he falls into the usual trap of practically taking for granted 
that whatever metrical flaws may remain (after a rather super¬ 
ficial restoration of archaic orthoepy and Samdhi-treatment) are to 
be attributed to the rd'kavis themselves who, in his view (shared 
by the common run of Rgvedic scholars), allowed themselves with¬ 
out much scruple all sorts of hyper ■ and hypo-metrical licences, to 
say nothing of rhythmical ones-on the assumption that for them 
the number of syllables, not their prosodical quantity, was of 
greater—though not absolute—importance! 

All this fails to take into full account the meaning of the havoc 
played with the original metre by the “orthoepic diaskeuasis” (as 
Oldenberg called it) of the Samhita-Kara agency through its redac- 
torial meddling with the original text. Once that redactorial-un- 
metrical meddling was admitted who could say how far it did go, 
and how could one be so sure that the metrical flaws resisting mere 
orthoepic restoration were to be attributed to the rsi-kavis them¬ 
selves and. not, more logically, to the same redactorial agency that 
had already been caught red-handed? 
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When, therefore, Yelankar in the more extensive and scholar¬ 
ly edition of the YII Masala omits all express treatment of the 
metrical problems in the Rgveda he leaves the not unfounded im¬ 
pression that for him those problems have no real or important 
bearing on the understanding, evaluation ^ and elucidation of the 
Samhita in a serious and scholarly study of its ancient text. It a 1 
looks as if either there were no metrical problems in the Rgveda, 
or as if they did not matter at all—and that, if you please, in the 
$G-Yeda, the metrical Veda par excellence! That in this attitude 
he was not alone is borne out by the remark we not so long ago 
heard from a serious non-Indian lllgvedic scholar to the effect that 
he habitually read the Rgveda as if it actually were only prose. 
Everything proceeds as if either Oldenberg and Arnold had never 
existed or as if they had said the last word in the matter and the 
chapter was for ever closed! 

On the other hand, Prof. Velankar was well aware of the 
different opinion held and of the research done by this writer on 
that subject, and he had followed with alert and critical interest 
our previous publications. Hence it is our intention here—as a 
fitting tribute to his memory and work—to throw some further 
light on the VII M. precisely from the point of view of our metrical- 
archaic investigations, and to show how they can help to carry to 
a greater depth the work so meritoriously done by Prof. Velankar. 
As regards this fundamental point we have in preparation (under 
the aegis of the U.G.C. Scheme of Research for retired Professors) 
a work on “The Rgveda-Samhita-Palimpsest” in the light of the 
Parucchepa-hymns (1,127-139), as a part of which we made a study 
of all the padas listed by Arnold (Vedic Metre, pp. 202 ff.) as con¬ 
taining an essential flaw in the final (and most persistently charac¬ 
teristic!) rhythm of the tristubh-jagati metre. We do it in such a 
way that, in each case, we thoroughly examine the metre in the 
whole of the hymn concerned in order to check by a sort of induc¬ 
tion whether the kavi in question is otherwise slipshod in his versi¬ 
fication, and whether the rest of the hymn justifies our attributing 
to him such a flaw or rather excludes it—by pointing to a systema¬ 
tically redactorial hand (the Samhita-Kara against the rsi-kavi) as 
the source of that metrical-rhythmical anomaly. 

We shall include in this essay only the cases found within the 
VII Mandala so as not to exceed the limits of a single article. And 
as a sort of clarifying “Prolegomena” we quote from the above 
mentioned (as yet unpublished) work of ours: 

It has long been this writer’s contention that the Rgveda-Sam- 
hita text in its traditional form can with good right be termed a 
“palimpsest”—that is, a text so manhandled and mishandled by re- 
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dactorial interference that it is as if “written over” (from the Greek 
“palin” and “psest”) in a different form from its original one. The 
agency that operated that transformation was made up of the ora! 
transmitters-reciters and of the redactorial collector-editors or 
(collectively) the Samhita-Kara agency, (SK for short)—in our 
case, the Sakala-school of Rgvedic tradition. 

Every respectable scholar admits the fundamental fact of that 
redactorial disfiguration. It is only about its extent that there is 
a difference of opinion. It is generally agreed that sarndhi and 
pronunciation are the main domain of that redactorial-palimpsest- 
ing activity by which an archaic orthoepic style has been super¬ 
seded by the more “modern” usage prevailing in the SK’s times and 
grammatical standards:. It is also generally admitted that there 
has been a certain amount of substitution of archaic forms in favour 
of later ones (“p&vaka” for “p avaha” and “mahyam" for u mahya v , 
etc.). 

But then the problem arises: if the SK dared go so far, did he 
(or they) stop there, or did he go still further? His meddlings had, 
through the above changes, so wrecked the original metre that, as 
has been well remarked by Arnold and others, they largely turn 
the Rgveda from a “padya” into a “gadya" composition-imles? 
they are corrected according to the demands of metre and archaism. 

And it is precisely here that comes our special focussing of the 
text-critical problem of the Rgveda. If in all the above cases 
metre and archaism are, quite rightly, taken as a paramount autho¬ 
rity against the SK’s Sariihita-palimpsest in its traditional form, 
it is logical to assume, at least as a working hypothesis, that any 
remaining breaches of the standard metrical patterns must be also 
due to the same redactorial agency (SK) that already had impaired 
the metre through the above redactorial interferences—and that, 
therefore, any procedure which could reconstitute the text in func¬ 
tion of metre and archaism had all the chances of getting the on- 
qinal text of the rsi-kavis underlying the Samhita-palunpsest. The 
standard metrical patterns have long been ascertained and can 
always be rechecked by means of an inductive scrutiny of the 
metrical structure of the padas both within a particular hymn and 
between similar hymns: first of aU concerning the major essenta s 
(number of syllables, final rhythm) and then about the other factors 
according to the different metres (yati, initial and post-got* rhythms, 
metrical conventions or licences, etc.). Anything which is found 
to breach an inductively established recurring constant in the metri¬ 
cal scheme cannot be plausibly ascribed to the same rf.-tan who 
is so consistently and successfully achieving that constant in the 
rest of the hymn Hence, after due allowance is made for possible 
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orthoepic archaisms and metrical conventions (also inductioel!/ esta¬ 
blished, along the lines of Arnold's “Vedic Metre") the breach m 
question must be laid at the door of the redactonal SK, and it 
remedy must be sought with the aid of the overriding paramountcy 
of metre and archaism. 

And here comes into operation a very important rule which is 
logically implicit in the above approach and which is one of the 
most fruitful results of our research: namely, whenever archaism 
is alone not capable of restoring the ascertained standard metre, and 
yet that metre can be restored by the transposition of thes words 
concerned it is logically to be assumed that the SK had reshuffled the 
original word-order either to dodge inconvenient sarhdhis, archaisms, 
etc.,, or to imitate pseudo-models in parallel-looking texts. The rea¬ 
son is that the kavi, who manifests his care in skilfully creating 
standard-true pddas in the same context, cannot plausibly be charg¬ 
ed with neglecting that goal-while at the same time having the 
elements that make it possible ready at hand. But the SK has- 
other paramount values-his grammar and orthoepy-which he 
sets above the pattern-true versification, this latter being so often 
neglected and positively ruined by his later usage and standards. 
The SK could easily find a self-absolving excuse for that attitude 
in the fact that in the corpus of the Kgvedic hymns the kavis 
themselves did use the very same or similar words in so many 
different guises and arrangements so as to make them suit the 
different styles, bents and rhythms of the various contexts. The 
difference was that the rsi-lcavis did that rhythmically but archai¬ 
cally, while for the SK archaism so effaced his perception of the 
original rhythm as to make him think that the kavis neglected the 
verse-pattern with their archaic “ arsa ” usage—hence that it could 
not matter much if he also occasionally neglected it for the sake 
of his paramount grammatical, orthoepic, stylistic or other standards. 
It could all be justified as “arsa”.... 


This principle— which may be called “ text-critical word-mobi- 

Hty" _i s of the , greatest moment, and the lack of it has led previous 

research workers and text-critical scholars into a sort of blind alley 
and to the all-too-easy acceptance of the standing myth that the 
Rgvedic rsi-kavis are only approximative and, on the whole, rather 
erratic in the observance of standard metre-patterns. As if one 
could without more ado, attribute to the original authors whatever 
one finds in the Sarhhita-text, and that after admitting that the 
SK has been palimpsesting it with his sarhdhi, orthoepy, substitu¬ 
tions and what not! The only real principle that can follow from 
such admission is: the SK must be presumed guilty unless proven 
innocent and, vice versa, the rsi-kavis must be presumed innocent 
unless proven guilty . And the code by which to judge them must 
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be archaism and metre, with word-mobility as an essential corol¬ 
lary. 

And it is precisely in order to find definitive objective con¬ 
firmation for the above approach that we have especially circum¬ 
scribed our investigation to the group of the Parucchepa hymns 
in I, 127-139 (and allied hymns). The reason is that they have 
the peculiarity of containing a systematic use of echo-rhymes, that 
is, the repetition of identical end-words in two consecutive pddas. 
The schematic use of those repetitions makes it easy to detect 
whether the SK has tampered with the words concerned and their 
relative position, while it, at the same time, yields an objective 
proof of the SK’s interference by the eloquent testimony of the 
other rhyme-pairs where the kavi is unmistakably shown to be 
intent upon the rhyming scheme-all the more when the very 
words that can build the echo-rhyme are present (though displaced) 
in the context or can be easily ascertained from the kavi’s style in 
the other rhyme-pairs. We consider this as a definitive apodictic 
proof of our text-critical approach and principles and would there¬ 
fore like to lay it down as a sure and solid foundation of the text- 
critical reconstruction of the Rgveda of the rsi-kavis which we 
have done up to now and we propose further to do till we have 
restored to its original form the flgvedic text which up to now has 
laid buried under the superimposed layers of the SKs Samhita- 
palimpsest. 

But before we do that we should like to give a specimen (of 
what our method can achieve and of what is meant by the SK s 
Samhita-palimpsest) in a non-rhyming hymn. The results obtained 
there will put in evidence how important and far-reaching our 
method is and how valuable it is that it should have such a solid 
basis as the one we shall find through the scrutiny of the Parucchepa 
hymns. The hymn in question is I, 122. 

(Note: Emendations are underlined; samdhis resolved, asjn 
the “padapatha”; diphthongs resolved: e=ai, o^au, ai=ai, au=§u; 
long-vowels resolved if rhythm-demanded: a-aa, i-m, u-uu; 
+ means samdhi; X means words transposed; protracted short 
vowels are shown as d, i, u). 

We omit the particulars of I, 122 (in this article) and come 
directly to the principles guiding our metrical-archaic text-critical 
reconstruction as applicable to the cases of Mandala VII. 

The result of the scrutiny of 1,122 (and of countless other texts) 
can be summarised as follows: 

(1) The tois consistent!!/ compose according to o fixed and 
regular uerse-patiern, which in the tristub), (jagati) verse consists of 
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exactly 11 syllables, with a final trochaic rhythm, a pti after the 
fourth (=early) or fifth Mate) syllable, a pre-yati rhythm of an 
iambic type and a post-pti rhythm (with at least one short syllable 
among the first three, especially after the early yah). There! are 
no hypermetric or hypometric tristubhs (or jagatis .) or 
-only for the SK. The jagati is like a tristubh, but with 12 syllables 

and an iambic end. 

- i. - 1 Tristubh 

u _ u_ __ ,u 1 iL — u “ u ~ 

Lateyati 

u _ u - u, ul u - u - H. Tristubh - 

u _ U U, u u - u - u u Jagati 

(2) The kavi’s archaic convention considers as long (pro¬ 
tracted) a short syllable that falls within the range ^ te J^ 
rhythm (syllables 8-11, 8-12), and generally also of the pre-ya 
one, especially in a "brevis inter breves ”, a final word-uoiuel (parti¬ 
cularly if first member of a compound) and a final word-syllable. 

(3) There is no sandhi over the yati, much less between 
pidas (against the SK!). Within the pida all samdhis are optional, 
subject to the metre and rhythm, and, as a general rule, there is 
no such thing as abhinihita or ksaipra-samdhi between words tor 
the kavis— only for the SK. 

(4) All long vowels and all diphthongs are on principle sub¬ 
ject to resolution, if and when so demanded by the metrical rhythm, 
and the resolved vowels are subject to protraction under the same 
conditions as ordinary short vowels, since they are short vowels 
for the kavi’s own orthoepy. 

(5) Meter and archaism are paramount against the SK’s text. 
Hence first metre must be restored by means of archaism (including 
archaic orthoepy and prosodical conventions, as well as form- 
modifications and substitutions, as shown in 1,122 and in the exam¬ 
ples further down). But when that is insufficient the principle 
of word-mobility must be drawn upon till the metre’s paramountcy 
has been made effective, mostly with the help of archaism-as 
demonstrated in I, 122, la, llab, 15c, and in the examples further 
down. At times even additional words may have to be supphed 
from context and parallels (since transmitters and SK can also 
suppress parts of the original text-as exemplified by I, 122, 5c+6d) 
or words or terminations must be eliminated as SK’s interpolations 
and fillers like in the case of I, 122, 12c. 
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(6) In all text-restoration the aid of parallel-texts is invalu¬ 
able, since they help to enter into the mind and the style of the 
kavis, and, on the other hand, often reveal the source of the SK’s 
editorial pseudo-analogy, which—as Oldenberg has amply shown in 
his “Prolegomena”—is one of the SK’s besetting hobbies and the 
root of many of his editorial meddlings. 

(7) In general the text-critical method here advocated can 
be said to follow the spirit of Oldenberg’s “Prolegomena and 
“Noten” (with complementary side-lights from Arnold's “Vedic 
Metre”), as we have more fully explained in an article in "Indian 
Antiquary” (third series) Vol. IV, No. 1, January 1967, pp. 1-23, 
especially pp. 21+22. We bring out there the special points where 
the result of our own research has forced us to go beyond Olden- 
berg (though mostly along his line of approach) or even partly 
against him, owing to a different estimate of the data presented by 
the SK’s Samhita text, especially in the matter of submetrie or 
hypermetric pidas. The chief points of difference are as follows: 

(a) Universal validity of the rhythm-length or protraction. 
especially in the final rhythm and under the conditions explained 
above under 2. (This is more in Arnold’s line). 

(b) Universal law of long-vowel and diphthong resolution 
whenever demanded by normal metrical patterns, as explained above 
under 4. This was accepted to a large extent, though not fully, by 
Oldenberg. 

(c) Universal acceptance of word-transposition ! .-word-mobi¬ 
lity) for metrical purposes. This is by and large a new approach, 
as explained above under 5. 

(e) Universal rejection of abnormal metrical patterns , like 
hypo metric 10-syllable tristubhs and the like This is against 
Oldenberg’s acceptance of such types as attributable to the kams . 
They are the SK’s own, as indicated above under 1, even in cases 
where it may no more be possible to reconstruct with certainty 
the kavi’s original. 

Practically all the above principles have been exemplified m 
our study of I, 122, cfr. above. In the latter they were applied to 
Z M«re (U), but the whole scrutiny of the Parucchepa 
hvmns will apply them to the twin-case of the jagati U2) and to 
teTctotllabic Iambic metre (8) too-thus completing the study 
of the three main types of metre in the Rgveda. We shall see 
them now again applied to the anomalous tristubh-(]agatil cases 
Sr n by Arnold (as indicated further up) concerning apparent 
Zs ^n-important and most persistently duwctewta;^ 
ture of the final rhythm. 
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But before we go into any details there is one point that, if 
seriously taken into consideration, will give a very convincing 
“a priori” plausibility to the proofs advanced against the SK s 
reliability in those anomalous cases: there are (leaving out here 
4 of “dvipada viraj” as a different type) 10 of them in a whole 
Mandala that contains roughly 1170 such pddas in the first 40 hymn J 
alone (and surely about double that sum in the rest of its 104 
hymns)! This is a dwindlingly microscopical percentage—a fraction 
of l%_and it is a priori implausible, from that mere statistical 
point of view, to accept that the same kavis who were so consistent¬ 
ly and meticulously careful about that essential part of their verses 
should have been guilty of such an obvious and ear-rending in¬ 
consistency, when at the same time they were so universally sensi¬ 
tive to that prosodical value—especially when they composed ex¬ 
clusively for the ear (“sruti”!) and mostly in open and jealously 
contested competition with fellow-professionals whose standards of • 
prosodical versification were as high as the above statistic indica¬ 
tion forces us to conclude. Or else how to explain that overwhelm¬ 
ingly consistent correctness in the rest? It is true that someone 
may think of taking refuge behind the well-known tag “aliquando 
bonus dormitat Homerus”; but precisely in the case of the Homeric 
works (very close in nature and characteristics to the Rgveda com¬ 
positions!) an eminent scholar—our late-lamented teacher in the 
Berlin University, Prof. Dr. W. Schulze—made a name for himself 
by proving in his brilliant “Quaestiones Epicae” that in reality the 
ones to be caught napping were not the Homeric rhapsodes but the 
error and ignorance of those scholars who were so lightly ready 
to lay the blame at the poet’s own door when the fault lay with 
the later Alexandrian redactors who had misled the subsequent 
scholarly world into over-looking the primitive ancient metre and 
archaism underlying their palimpsested rendering of the original 
text. Exactly the same was the fate of the Rgveda at the hands of 
the Samhita-Kara: like the Alexandrian school the SK created the 
veritable literary “miracle” of a fixed uniform text—but he did it 
according to his younger rules and standards (both of versification 
and orthoepy) which were worlds apart from those of the original 
rsi-kavis. And the later scholars were all the more easily hood¬ 
winked by the fact that the SK, whilst creating the vulgate Samhita- 
text, had at the same time produced a unique marvel of oral literary 
transmission by inventing Unequalled security-keys that ingeni¬ 
ously and securely safeguarded the integrity of the fixed text 
from then onwards. But, as in the case of the Alexandrian Homeric 
vulgate, our quarrel is not with that redactorial palimpsested text 
and its further preservation, but with the methods followed by the 
SK-redactors in fixing and uniformising that text according to their 
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younger standards (as shown evidently by their younger samdhis); 
and our contention is that by a thorough study of the metre and 
archaism we can—as was done in the Homeric poems—break the 
SICs palimpsesting code and restore to its pristine purity the origi¬ 
nal Rgveda of the rsi-kavis underlying the SICs Samhit&Palimpsest. 

Let us now see how this applies to the metrical anomalies.(and 
their corresponding hymns in Mandala VII) of a long 9th syllable 
in the tristubh-jagati metre. 

The first case is: 

VII,2,1c) upa sprsa diviyam sanu stupaih (!?) 

= stupaih sprsa „ sanu upa 
= stupaih sprsa diviyam upa sanu (?) 

= „ „ sanu upa diviyam (?) (cf. vii, 93, 6a) 

■= „ sanu upa sprsa diviyam (?) 

— upa sprsa stuupaih sanu divyam (best), 

The first alternative (with the SK’s typical reshuffle vs. post-position) 
is decidedly possible. It offers an obvious handle (in its protraction 
“inter breves”) for the SK’s kink for “order”. But mark the various 
possibilities ( metrical all!) open to the kavi. Yet the last one is 
correct. Other features in this hymn (whose metrical difficulties are 
not even mentioned by Velankar): 

2c) yai sukratavah sucayah dhiyamdhah (N. B!) 

(Mark the protraction “inter breves” omitted by the SK 
passim!) 

6a) uta yausanai diviyai mahl nah (?) 

— uta mahi diviyai yausanai nah (vs. X, 110, 6c) X 
SK’s reshuffle for euphony. Note the kavi’s convention of protrac¬ 
tion in the second syllable if final in a word—passim! 


c) barhis-sada puruhutai maghaunl (N.B.) 

7b) mariyai vam jata-vaidasa yajadhyai 
c) urdhvam. nah adhvaram krtam havaisu (!?) 

= „ krtam adhvarain nah havaisu X 

SK’s reshuffle for order—cfr. X, 4, lb. 

8c) sarasvatl sarasvatdfyjih arvak (N.B.) (?) 

Note ‘'-Mhi-aiyHh” vs. “-ebhih—possibly the SK’s own. 

9b) daiva tvastar vi raranah siyasva 
10a) vanaspatai ava srja-)-upa daivan (no abhin.) 

c) sa it (u) hauta satyatarah yajati (no “u”!) 

lib) indraina daivaih saratham turd-i/i (N.B.) 

Note “turd-i/i vs. -ebhih” as in 8c (and passim!) 
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Result: This kavi in his 44 padas is most pattern-true and 
could not possibly have left lc as given by the SK—‘while he does 
make use of protraction “inter breves”, cfr. 2c. Hence this hymn 
fully confirms the previous findings (in the foregoing mandalas) 
against the SK’s palimpsesting devices—The next item is (with an 
obvious protraction of a “brevis inter breves”—to be found passim!): 

VII,8,fid) dyumat amlva-catanam raksoha (!?) 

= „ „ „ jaritrai (N.B.) 

cfr. 11,38,11c) sam yat stautrbhyah apayai bhavati 

d) uriisamsa(y)i savitar jaritrai (N.B.) 



The first pada here (11c) is identical with our VII,8,6c, hence it is to 
be expected that “jaritrai” will also be in 6d; but the SK finds a 
tempting pseudo-model in: 

X,97,6c) viprah sa ucyatai bhisak 

d) raksoha-famivacatanah (N.B.) 

cfr. 137,6a) apah it va-i(u) bhaisajih (no “u”!) 

b) apah amivacataniih (cfr. 1,12,7c) 

Hence the SK has the bright idea of enhancing and differentiating 
our VII, 8,6‘cd (from its obvious parallel II,38,lied) by inserting the 
metrically impossible “raksoha” in the place of “jaritrai”. He is 
betrayed by two things: first he makes “raksoha” neutre, when it 
should be “raksoha”—to which he is misled by the apparent as¬ 
sociation with a neutre in I, 129,6c: “raksoha manma raijati ; but 
the context shows clearly that “raksoha” there goes with “havyah 
induh” and not with “manma” at all! Second, all the other cases 
of “raksoha” (11 of them!) throughout the Samhita are strictly 
metrical and are never pada-final.—This is an outstanding proof of 
the lengths to which the SK can go in his brazen palimpsesting. 
(This difficulty is not even mentioned by Velankar). This very 
stanza shows it in another way: 

6a) idarn vacah satasah(!) samsahasram 
= „ „ „ san-sahasram 

b) ut agnayai jani?Ista dvibarhah (!?) 

= „ „ „ dvibarhah 

The SK pseudo-analogically adapts “dvibarhah” to the (correct) 
root-noun “Masah”, which has no gender distinction. Hence comes 
his “raksoha” (which cannot be a neutre form) helped by the 
misunderstood I, 129, 6c. Note also the special compound “san- 
sahasram” equivalent to an inverted “sahasra-sah” and similar to 
the type “vidat-vasu”, etc. (cfr. “gau-$an”, etc.). 
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Still one more thing exposes the SK: the pattern-true correct¬ 
ness of the hymn in the other 28 padas with special features in: 

Id) a agnih agrai usasam asauci. 

2a) ayam u sya sumahaan avaidi 

(Note the long-vowel resolution—passim!). 

d) krsna-pavih ausadhibhih vavaksai. 

4a) prapra-|-ayam agnih bharatasya srnvai. 

= pra ayam agnih „ „ (SK’s filler)? 

c) abhz yah purum prtanasu tasthau, 

7a) mu tvam agnai imahai vasisthah. 

7d) yuyam pata suvastibhih sada nah (!?) 

=(sada pat a-yuuya nas suvasti) (?) (cfr. below), 

We have elsewhere proposed this reconstruction, since the “yuyam” 
in the SK’s. text hangs completely in the air. Now, as thus re¬ 
constructed it would mean: “May good-luck (welfare), having em¬ 
braced us, ever be our protector (protect us).” For the meaning 
of “a-fyu” cfr. Grassm. esp.: 1,58,1; 138,1; 105,2; II,37,3c. Yet 
there is another possibility which entails far less emendation and is, 
therefore, preferable—namely: 

7d) yuyam pata, suvastayas, sada nah (?) 

The SK must have got a haplology from the reciters: “-taya(s)sada' 
-taya sada” which he, not unnaturally, interpreted as “suvastya”— 
and then rounded it off into “svastibhih” to fill up his pada from the 
many parallels with “suvastibhih” (cfr. Grassm), For the haplo¬ 
logy cfr. “barhi§adah” in VII,2,6c above, etc. (cfr. Grassm.), and 
for the personification of “suvasti” cfr. IV,55,3b; X,62,16ab (cfr. 
Grassm., s.v.2). (Nothing is said by Velankar on this problem of 
the totally unrelated “yuyam”). Better still is (as final): 

7d) daivah, pata suvastibhih sada nah. 

Result: This hymn with its metrical correctness confirms our 
previous findings and, in a special way, the very important emenda¬ 
tion in VII,8,6d above.—The next item is; 

VII,28,4d) ava dvita varunah mayl nah sat (!?) 

— ava nah may! varunah dvita sat X 

This kavi cannot leave the final rhythm like that, It is a mis¬ 
taken reshuffle (of the word-order) by the SK to avoid confusion 
(“dvitasat: dvita+asat”?), in pseudo-analogy to the many texts (15!) 
where “dvita” occurs in the pre-yati position, especially in the form 
“adha dvita; etc.—Yet the meter is paramount against the SK’s un- 
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metrical text. (But nothing is found in Velankar on this difficulty, 
cfr. below). 

Other features in this hymn confirm the same: 

lc) visvai cit hi tva vihavanta martah (possible!) 

= „ „ vi martah havantai X(?) 

Has the SK misanalysed “havanta(y)-f-asmakarh” (in Id), as 
“havanta-fasma-”, or else has he simply changed it to suit the 
rhythm because his rule is that upasargas go united to their verbs 
if subordinate, which is not invariably the case for the kavis, as is 
well known, cfr. 3b? Not likely. Next: 

2b) brahma yat pasi savasin rslnam (N.B.) 

d) ghauras san kratva janisthah asadhah (?!) 

=ghaurah kratva ajanisthah „ 

The SK has filled up with “san” vs. his samdhi. 

3a) tava pranlti indra jauhuvanan (N.B.!) 

b) sam yat nfn na raudasi ninaitha (!?) 

=sam raudasi na yat nrrn ninaitha. 

=sam yat nrrn raudasi na ninaitha (better) X 

Contra Geldner, “jauhuvanan” can only go with “nrn” here. The 
SK has messed it up to avoid the (for him) confusing: “nayannrnni- 
naitha” and for better euphony—or vs. “na”. Note “nrrn”! 

3d) ’tutujim cit tutujih asisnat (!?) 

=atutujih sisna that tutujim cit. X (?) 

= „ cit tutujim asisnat (better). 

This is the real paradox which the power of Indra achieves—com¬ 
pletely missed and messed up by the SK— pace Geldner et al. The 
SK’s text is senseless—all Bhasyakaras 1 contortions notwithstand¬ 
ing. The form “asisnat” an SK’s concoction? For the augmentless 
form “sisnatha-” cfr. Grassm. (Velankar’s treatment is unviable, 
if only because of “cit”). But the second alternative is right. 

—Next: • 

4c) prati yat castai anrtam anainah 

d) ava nah mayi varunah dvita sat (cf. above!) 

5a) vaucaima-fit indram maghavanam ainam 

—vaucaima ainam maghavanam indram X (no “it”) 

c) yah arcatah brahmakrti'm avisthah 
=daivah, pata suvastibhih sada nah (cf. above) 
=yuyarp.pata, suvastayas sada nah 


(?) 
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Result: The SK has messed up things in grand palimpsesting 
style but he has kept the final rhythm and the metrical pattern 
throughout—except in his reshuffling (due to pseudo-analogy) in 4d. 
That shows that he found a flawless meter himself. Ail of which 
confirms both our emendation and our previous findings against the 
SK’s palimpsest. (But Velankar’s loyalty to the SK’s text makes 
him ignore all that).—The next item is: 

VII,38,6a) anii tat nah jaspatih mamsiista (N.B.) 

The problem is solved by a normal resolution--so easy!—For other 
features in this hymn cfr.: 

2a) ut ii tistha savitah sritdhi asya (N.B.) 

d) a nrbhyah marta-bhaujanam suvanah 
4a) abh'i yaip dam aditih prnati 

c) abh'i samrajah varunah grnanti 

d) abh'i mitrasah aryama sajausah (?) 

=abhi mitrak aryamaa „ (cfr. VII,63,6a) (?) 

= „ „ sam aryama „ (?) 

= „ mitras ca ” ” (right!) 

The construction “gir: gr-[-sam" is rare, but, precisely because of 
that, could have confused the SK (cfr. IV,25,7ab). On the other 
hand—pace Velankar’s remark—“mitrasah” here is very odd—cfr. 
Geldner. The last alternative is right (vs. the SK’s samdhi-dodging), 
though the first alternative is backed by 2a, 6b, and 6a, q.v— Next: 


5a) abh'i yai mithah vanusah sapantai (?) 

=abhi' mithah yai „ „ X 

5c) ahih budhniyah uta nah srnautu (?) 

= uta ahih budhniyah „ „ X 


The SK is dodging his samdhi and initial non-rhythm—so clear! 
5d) variitii aika-dhainubhih ni patu 
6a) anii tat nah jaspatih mamsiista (protr.!) 

b) ratnam daivasya savitiih iyanah ( „ ) 

c) bhagcim ugrah avasai jauhaviti (,,) 

7b) daivatata mitadravah su-arkah (?) 

=mitadravah daivatata „ „ X 

c) jambhayantah ahim vrkam raksamsi (N.B.) 

= ahim vrkam raksaipsi jambhayantah X (?) 

= „ „ raksasak „ X 
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8a) vajai-vajai avata vajinah nah ( no a khin.) 

c) asya madhvah pibata madayadhvam 

Note that in 7c above the SK clarifies vs. “raksasa/i” (nomin.? acc.? 

genit,?)- especially in connection with jambhayantah , which 

grammatically could be thought to go with it, against the context 
(cf. 1,35,10c; 76,3; 79,6c, etc.). 

Result: This hymn with its 32 padas offers a full confirmation 
of our previous findings as well as of our emendations in 6a-j-7c 
against the SK’s palimpsest. But Velankar finds no difficulties 
in it.— 1 The next item is: 

VII,42,la) pra brahmanah angirasah naksanta (! ?) 

= „ „ „ nasanta (?) 

= „ ,, naksanta angirasah (?) X 

— )f „ „ aiigirasah anaksan (N.B.) 

The SK could be dodging his samdhi and trying for order and a 
less odd (for his orthoepy) final rhythm. For the protraction “inter 
breves” cfr. 3b, 4d, 5b. But a possibly better solution could be 
the first alternative with “nasanta” which the SK changed into the 
clearer “naks” to avoid confusion with the “nas” in VI,28,3a; 
IX,79,led (= to perish, get lost). Cfr. VII,52,3a, where the final 
solution will be given (with “anaksan”, cfr. X,115,9de).—For 


other features in this hymn cfr.: 

3a) sam ii vah yajnain mahayan namobhih 
b) pra hauta mandrah riricai upakai 

4c) supritah agnih sudhitah damai a (N.B.) 

= „ „ damay a sudhitah X (?) 

d) sa visai dati variyam iyatyai 

- visai sa „ „ „ X 

5b) marutsu indrai yasasam krdhi nah (N.B.) 

6a) aivd agnim sahasiyaip. vasisthah 

b) rayah-kamah visvapniyasya staut (! ?) 

= >) „ -yasya astaut (! ?) 


The SK drops the augment so as to have a semblance of a short 
syllable in the penult which his samdhi would destroy .—(Here 
note how typical it is that Velankar should find no difficulty, espe¬ 
cially in la and 6b!). 

Result: This hymn with its 24 padas confirms our findings 
and the (provisional!) emendation of la (backed by 6b as to the 
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rhythm)—against the SK’s palimpsesting dodges. For la in its 
final solution cfr. here below.-The next item is one that shows the 
pervert use of abhin. by the SK (cfr. VII,38,6b!): 

VII,52,3a) turanyavali aiigirasah nakganta (no abhin.) 

j? (ri§Jrfc) 

» » nasanta (?) 

Both here and in the previous case (VII,42,la above) the SK could 
be avoiding the confusion born of the two “nas” verbs (to perish 
vs. to obtain-efr. Grassm.) especially because of VI,28,3a; IX,79,Id, 
q.v. But the final solution is given by X,115,9de: “vasat-vasat 
ltyurdhvasah anaksan” = “vasat-vasat iti urdhvdh anak ? an”.-Here 
the SK dares not change (into “naksanta”) because his other change 
has robbed the pada of all post-yati rhythm, and “naksanta” would 
be fatal to the final rhythm too, making sheer prose. But in the 
two “angirasah” cases it is “better”. His change there is due to 
his having abhinihita (in VII,52,3a) and a non-abhinihita side by 
side,, while with “naksanta” it looks as if lie had two (consistent) 
‘abhinihitas.’ Hence he borrows “naksanta” from X,88,17d. Hence 
in both texts read: “... angirasah anaksan”.—For other features 
in this hymn cfr.: 

2b) sarma taukayi tanayayi gaupah (?) 

= gaupah „ „ sarma X (?) 

The SK reshuffles for clarity-—cfr. 2a.—Next: 

2c) ma vah bhujaima anyajatam ainah (N.B.) 

= m » » anyajatam „ 

d) ma tat karma vasavah yat cayadhvai 
cfr. VI,51,7a) ma vah ainali anyakrtaip bhujaima 
= m » » „ ' 
b) ma tat karma vasavali. yat cayadhvai 

The author of this hymn (VII, 52) is surely a second-hand com¬ 
poser who imitates pre-existing models and tries to introduce 
secondary modifications to justify his existence and originality. 
Here VI,51,7ab is certainly the original with its “anyakrtam vs. 
anyajatam”, which latter does not fit well “ainah” and is borrowed 
from a divergent perfect context in VII,4,7c (q.v.). But the imita¬ 
tion (which tries to improve the archaic initial rhythm) is an old one 
since it clearly accepts the non-samdhi at the yati. In both texts 
the contrast between “ma bhujaima” (opt. with “ma”!) and “ma 
karma” is revealing (though Velankar takes it in his stride, quite 
unperturbed!) 
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The SK has been misled by the parallelism of a genuine “ma” 
4-injtmct. phrase to uniformise into "ma”-|-opf.—This happened in 
the first Sainhita-occurrence of those "mi bhujaima” cases: 


IV,3,13a) ma kasya yaksain sadam it hurah gah (?) 
= „ „ H .. ». » gam (cfr. b) 

b) ma vaisasya praminatah maa-fflpaih (N.B.) 

c) ma bhrituh agnai anrjauh rnaip vaifr 

d) ma sakhiyuh daksain ripauh bhujaima (! ?) 

— na sakhiyuh daksam. „ » (■) 

= daksam sakhiyuh na ripauh bhujaima (?) X 


We had proposed this second alternative as preferable in a previous 
essay; yet further metrical studies have led us to consider the first 
as also viable. But there is a further possibility which would explain 
even better this anomalous combination of “ma” with optative: It 
lies in the cases of elliptic use of “ma”: 1,54,1; 11,23,16; 1,173,12 (cfr, 
Grassm. s.v. “ma” 4). Especially: 

1,39,2c) yusmakam astu (!) tavisl paniyas! 
d) ma(!) martiyasya mayinah (bhuvat?) 

82,1a) upa-f u su srnuh'i girah 

b) maghavan ma-f atathah iva (srnauh?) 

IV,32,20a) bhuridah bhuri dhaihi nah 
b) ma dabhram, bhuri a bhara (dhah?) 

VIII,33,19a) adhah pasyasva ma-j-upari (pasyathah?) 

„ 97,2d) tasmin tarn dhaihi ma panau (dhah?) 

VII,59,12c) urvarukaip iva bandhanat (!?) 

= „ na „ (N.B.) 

d) mxtyauli muk?iya ma-j-amrtat (muksi?) 

It is this last example that fits our case. The kavi, if the metre 
had so suited him, could have said conceivably: “mxtyauh, ma-|- 
amxtat, mukslya”. And this is precisely what has to. be the 
case in our text above (IV,3,13): 

“dak§aip sakhiyuh, ma ripauh, bhujaima” 
or: "sakhiyuh dak§am, „ „ „ ' 

This the SK, because of the triple initial “ma” in 13abc, changed 
for parallelism into his nonsensical: 

d) ma sakhyuh daksam ripauh bhujaima. 

And this in turn gave him the impression that the kavi had in¬ 
tended "ma bhujaima” instead of "sakhiyuh daksam bhujaima, 
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ma t^aul, (dak?a m bhujama)”, as in the elliptical texts above. Hence 
the SK now proceeded (as in the case of “pavakaipavaka”!) to 

nea^Th “=wntaining “bhujaima” with a prohibitive 
negative diangmg the latter to “ma” from the original idiomatic 
na which is un lyersaliy-consistently used by the kavis (who 
so invauably use ma” with injunctive everywhere else!). Hence: 
v, 70,4a) ma kasya adbhutakratu (!?) 

b) yaksam bhujaima tantibhih 

c) ma saisasa ma tanasa 

= a) na kasya... — 

= b) yaksam bhujaima = 

= c ) na saisasa na tanasa 

The iambic rhythm in 4a+e demands “m” (4b is trochaic in a hymn 
where the rhythms alternate, q.v, l=t +t+ f; 2=t +i+tj ***** 

r + it ' text is a P roof of the ^ness of our 

“° f f m ’ mt ° “ 2c a1>ove 31111 of the SK ’ s palimp- 

sesting misumformising.—Further: 1 

VII,88,6a) yah apih nityah varuna priyah san (N.B.) 

b) tvam agaamsi krnavat sakha tai (tuvam aga-?) 

c) ma tai ainasvantah yalc§in bhujaima (!?) 

” na ainas van(t) san yaksam im bhujait tai X 

d) yandhi sma viprah stuvatai varutham (!?) 

= » » viprai 

We have given elsewhere the reasons justifying this far-reaching 
emendation; but it is enough to look at the Bhasyakaras’ impossible 
contortions (cfr. Geldner and Velankar) to be absolutely sure that 
no ysi-kavi could ever concoct the SK’s text-while a careful 
consideration of the emendated text will gradually convince 
anyone that only that text can account for the kavi’s sen¬ 
sible sense and for the errors committed by the transmit¬ 
ters and the SK. Note especially: "priyah san” vs. “ainas- 
im(t) san” with its peculiar archaic samdhi; "yah” vs. "Im”- 
“yaksin” vs. "yaksam Im+bhu-: yak ? ami:(n)+bhu-;'yak § min” iii 
its process of corruption and of obvious miscorrection (so as not 
to allow it to seem to call Varuna “yaksmin” cfr. "yaksma”)! Add 
to this that the SK is obviously messing up "ma” and "viprdi w ~and 
there can be no possible doubt that the above emendated text must 
be upheld against the SK’s woeful palimpsested caricature. 

And mark how the SK must have felt confirmed in his miscor¬ 
rection because in the two texts particularly concerning us here (VI, 
51,7ab; VII,52,2cd) the "na bhujaima” was paired with a "ma karma”’ 
making him feel all the more justified ift uniformising after what lie 
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thought 'was such a clear “ansa” model in the very first occurrence 
of the “ma-fbhujaima” case. Of such stuff is the SK made!— 

In order to confirm “viprai” in 6d above we shall here adduce 
VI,6,3d and some parallel texts. And first ¥1,6: 

3d) sisakti anyah vrjanaisu viprah (!?) 

— « „ „ viprai (N.B). 

This is one of the cases where the SK, not managing to accommodate 
his -aya dative in place of the archaic (unresolved) -ai, changes it 
into another case which can somehow fit into the context. Cfr. 
IV, 21: 

7d) sisakti susmah stuvatai bharayi 
cfr. VII,88,6d) yaindhi sma vipras stuvatai varutham (cfr. above) 
= 7 '» „ viprai „ „ 

„ 4a) vasistham ha varunah navi adhat 

b) rsirn cakara su-apah mahobhih 

c) stautaram viprah sudinatvay ahnam (!?) 

= „ vipram „ » (N.B.) 

This “viprah” is only made by the SK to confirm the one in 6d above 
(in the same hymn!). For “stuvat+vipra” (or “jaritr”) cfr. Grassm. 
s.v. “stuvat”.—Next (in VII, 52): 

3b) ratnaip daivasya savit# iyanah 

This is imitated from VII,38,6b with a slight change which fits less 
well into the new context (“iyanah” passive—with Grassm. contra 
Geldner!—vs. “iyanah” active!).—Next: 

3c) pita ca tat nah mahacm yajatrah 

How Oldenberg, of all people, can hesitate about the resolution in 
“mahaan” (in a hymn that has no similar metrical flaw in any of its 
other 11 padas!) is incomprehensible to us. 

- Result,—This hymn, (VII, 52) more than many others even, is an 
apodictic proof of the previous findings, especially of the systematic 
and ubiquitous palimpsesting by the SK. But to all that Velankar’s 
method is completely .impervious—The next item is: 

VII,63,3c) ai?a mai daivah savita cacchanda 

= „ „ „ „ cachanda (cf. X,73.9b) 

This is a proof that the invariable classical rule about ch — cch in 
the interior of a word is not followed by the rsi-kavis, for whom 
the ch in “cachanda” does not make length by position. The “rule” 
was born from a,pseudoanalogy to cases like “gacchati”, where the 
length is traditional and etymological. (Something similar to the 
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later generalisation of the duplication of any final n after a short 
vowel—originally only for -n(t) because of the lost consonant)— 
For other features in this hymn cfr.: 

la) ut ii aiti subhagah visvacaksah (N.B.) 

2a) ut ii aiti prasavlta jananam (N.B.) 

Here note the possibility of lengthening the i of “savita”, which 
makes it possible to have a metrically-usual pada (even without 
reshuffle) in the famous: 

III,62,10a) tat savituh varainiyam (N.B.) 

= savituhtat „ (?) (cfr. V,82,2b) 

b) bhargah daivasya dhimahi 

c) dhiyah y at nah pracaudayat (N.B.) 

This “yat” is the only possible syntactical correspondence to the 
prominently leading “tat” in 10a. The SK’s “yo” came from 
the combined influence (on the oral reciters!) of the pri din g 
“dhii/o” and of the assimilating simplification of “yan-f-na: ya(n)na: 
yanah: yo nah”. This emendation may be confirmed by V,82: 
la) tat savfl;uh vmimahai 

b) vayain daivasya bhaujanam 

c) sraistham sarvadhatamam • (!?) 

—' yat sraistham „ „ 

d) (turam bhagasya dhimahi) (! ?) 

This last is an extra pada in a poem made up exclusively of gayatris. 
and is surely interpolated in imitation of the second pada of the 
Savitri (above) together with its adjoining: 

11a) daivasya savituh vayam (N.B.) 

b) vajayantah puramdhiya 

c) bhagasya ratim imahai 

This (together with the mantra quoted in the Kaus. S., 91,10: 
“turam bhagasya bhaujanam’’?) must have led the SK to round off 
the gayatri above with “dhimahi” (since “bhaujanam” had already 
been mentioned in lb) and to suppress “yat” in order to form in 
cd a coordinate sentence (with “vrnimahai” in ab). Note that initial 
“sraistha” is never resolved in the Sarphita—cfr. Concord, and 
X,35,7 below. As for the reconstruction: “tat-yat” cfr.: 

1,110,3a) tat savita vah amrtatvam asuvat 

= tat vah savita amrtatvam „ X (?) 

b) agauhiyain yat sravayantab aitana 
(Here “tat-yat” as conjunctions correlated also). 
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cfr.X 3 58,l-12: “yat tai ...... tat tai” 

„ 1,159,5a) tat radhah adya savituh varainiyam 

b) vayarii daivasya prasavai manamahai 

c) asmabhyam dyava-prthivi sucaituna 

d) rayim dhattam vasumantam satagvinam 

There is every reason to believe that the original pada-order was 
cd+ab and that it was changed by the SK precisely because of the 
Savitrl; but “tat radhah” surely refers back to the “rayim” in cd; 
and it is much less natural to consider it as proleptically pointing 
to cd. That is also why this “tat” has no “yat” to correspond, 
since the kavi has conceived it as analeptic, not pro-leptic. —Cfr. 
also: 

1,141,la) bad ittha tat vapusai dhayi darsatam 

b) daivasya bhargah sahasah yato jam (?) 

„ = „ „ „ yat ftjani 

This is— contra Geldner, q.v,—a misanalysis of the reciters’ archaic 
“yat djani”, since the protracted a would sound to the SK very much 
like o. —And this is a very strong confirmation of our emendation: 
“tat bhargah yat” in the Savitrl. And note that this is the only 
time that “jani” appears without an augment—vs. VIII,6,10c; 
VII,94,1c; 1,74,3b; 83,5b; 144,4c; II,5,4b; 34,2d, -Finally: 

IV,53,la) tat(!) daivasya savitur variyam mahat (N.B.) 

b) vrnimahai asurasya pracaitasah 

c) chardih yaina(!) dasnsai yacchati tmana, (N.B.) 

d) tat(!) nah mahan ut ayan daivah aktubhili (N.B.) 

VIII,29,13a) tat vanyain vrnimahai (N.B.) 

b) vari§thaip gaupayatiyam 

c) mitrah yat(!) panti varunah yat(!) aryama 

= mitrah paanti varunah yat aryama (only one 
“yat”!)=mitrah yat panti varunas ca ...? 

X,35,7a) sraisfham nah adya savitar varainiyam 
b) bhagam a suva sa hi ratnadhah asi 
= » suva a „ „ „ „ X (?) 

There can be no doubt that the author of the Savitrl could only have 
said in III, 62: 

10a) tat savituh varainiyam 

(= savituh tat „ ,,)? (cfr. V,82,2b) 

b) bhargah daivasya dhimahi 

c) dhiyah y at nah pracaudayat, 
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And this shows that this formula was taken from the Rgveda after 
the SK’s palimpsesting redaction in relatively younger times. But 
to come back to our VII,63: 

3d) yah samanam na praminati dhama (?) 

= samanapi yah „ „ „ (?) X 

(The kavi may have held “samana-= sa-|-manam”= cpd.) 
4b) durai-arthah taranih bhrajamanah (N.B.) 

5b) syainah na diyann amt aiti pathah 

(—• )> » )> » » (pathah?) 

It could be a protracted “pathah” misinterpreted by the SK; but the 
kavi would have then said “pantham”, as in 1,124,3c = V,80,4c, etc. 
—and “pathah” can have a fitting sense, cfr. Geldner. —Next: 

5c) prati vam surai uditai vidhaima 

6a) nuii mitrah varunah aryama nah (N.B.) 

Result: This hymn is a flawless example of metrical regularity, 
and through its archaism (esp. “prasavlta”) the occasion of many 
further proofs of the correctness of our findings and method and of 
the SK’s palimpsesting systematic redaction. But all that is (as it 
was bound to be) a closed book to Velankar’s “accepted” method. 
—The next item is: 

VII,68,1c) havyani ca pratibhrta vitam nah (!?) 

= havyd ca nah pratibhrtani vitam X (?) 

= vitam „ „ ,, havya X 

The SK—imitating 2bc!-may be dodging “ca na(h)~j-pra-” because 
it sounds too much like “cana”. N.B.—For other features cfr.: 

2c) tirah aryah havanani srutam nah 
This is the SK’s pseudo-model for lc, q.v. (verb-accent!) 

3c) asmabhyam surya-vasuti iyanah (N.B.) 

4a) ayam ha yat vam daivaya(li) u adrih (!?) 

- „ „ „ daivaya(h) yah adrih (nit?) 

An SK’s misanaiysis based on the pseudomodel of the “aitava(i)-fu” 
cases, which, in turn, are a misanalysis of a long-diphthong resolu¬ 
tion (archaic): “aitava(y)i”.-Next: 

5b) ni atrayai mahisvantain yuyautam 

— mahisvantam ni atrayai yuyautam (?) 

(= „ „ „ yuyiitam)? (N.B.) 

c) yah vam aumanam dadhata priyah san (N.B.) 

These anomalous-analogous strong forms are all suspect of being 
SK’s concoctions (d k “pavaka”) for the sake of his final rhythm. 
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The SK probably reshuffles in 5b for euphony vs. “-yaiyuyo-”.—Next: 

6c) adh't yat varpah ita(h)-uti dhattha 

= „ „ „ „ „ dhatfam (N.B.) 

This is the SK’s trick of changing augmentless past verbal duals 
into present to avoid their imperative look. But he could not do 
that in 5b (above), because there is no strengthening of forms (dual) 
in the indicative; but he does it in the case of “dadhatai” (for the 
original dadhata”!) just to show that “yuyautam” is not imperative 
in that context, q.v.~There is in the SK’s madness more method 
than meets the eye.—Next: 

7b) madhyai jahuh duraivasah samudrai (?) 

(= „ „ duraivaafc „ ) (?) 

7c) nih im parsat arava yah yuvakuh (N.B.) (?) 

= » yah arava „ (N.B.) X (?) 

This confirms our emendation in 4a.—Note that this kavi pro¬ 
bably uses the same rather rare type of post-early-yati rhythm in 
5b, 7bc, hence it could be accepted as his own. Yet the alternatives 
are always better. 

—Next: 

8c) yav aghniyam apinvatam apah na (N.B.) 

9a) aisa sya karuh jaratai sti-wktaih 

Result: This hymn, with its pattern-true 36 padas, confirms 
the previous findings and especially our emendation of lc against 
the (here newly exposed) palimpsesting dodges by the SK,' But 
the latter were impervious to Yelankar’s approach.—The next 
item is: 

VII,93,7b) accha mitram varunam indraip vaucaih (!?) 

= mitram vaucaih „ „ „ acchi X 

(= accha vaucaih varunam mitram indram)? X 

cf,VII,65,lb) mitram huvai varunaip putadaksam (cf. VII, 66,76) 

SKs reshuffle for better order—typical! But cfr. the innumerable 
times that “accha" is used as a post-position (Grassm,), even if it 
is also often used as initial in the pada,—For other features in this 
hymn cfr.: 


lb) indra-agni vrtrahana jusaitham (cfr. 4c) 

d) ta vajaip sadyah usatai dha-istha (N.B.) 

3a) upa(-fu) ha yat vidathaip vajinah guh (no “u”) 

c) arvantah na kasthaam naksamanah 

d) indra-agni jauhuvatah naras tai 

4c) indra-agni vrtrahana suvajra (cfr, lb) 
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d) pra nah navyd-ih tiratam da-isnaih (N.B.) 

Here ld-(-4d show how alive the diphthong-resolution was for the 
kavis. But “navyaibhih” can be original.—Next: 

5c) adaivayum vidathai daivayubhih (N.B) 

6a) imam u su saumasut'im upa nah 
= .. » „ upa nah saumasiitim (? cfr. 5c) 

b) a indra-f agnl? a-f indra-agni? .~ 

c) nuu cit hi parimamnathay asman (N.B.) 

7c) yai sim agah cakrma tat su mrda (cfr. 1,179, 5) 

This hymn, with its 34 padas, is a model of metrical regularity 
and a solid proof of our previous findings. For this kavi there is 
no possibility of leaving 7b as the SK palimpsests it with one of the 
most obvious and apodictic cases of word-transposition, q.v.—But, 
again, all this was beyond Velankar’s scholarly horizon. 

CONCLUSION 

And with this we have finished all the anomalous cases—in the 
VII M. — of a final rhythm (with a long 9th syllable) in the tristubh- 
jagatl metre. Those 10 cases involve 9 hymns with 281 padas of 
which 272 (vs. 9!) have no such flaw. It is implausible in the ex¬ 
treme to deny that the kavis intended perfect regularity and did 
obtain it with ease and consistency. To say now that this kind of 
kavi would be guilty of negligence or of impotence in such an im¬ 
portant metrical factor is, in the light of their consistent care and 
actual success, to fly in the face of logic to say the least. And this 
argument adds a powerful force and convincing persuasiveness to 
all the individual reasons found to militate in favour of each emen¬ 
dation. And the latter, taken together with this additional plea, 
argue apodictically for a method which, based on facts supplied 
by the Saiphita-text itself—like the evidently artificial-redactorial 
phenomenon of samdhi—and on a logical deduction from those very 
facts, works on the fundamental principle that metre and archaism 
are paramount and decisive against the SK’s Sarrihitd-Palimpsest 
text. —Q.E.D. 

And now a final word about Velankar’s contribution to the 
Rgvedic studies.. It surely can be said that it is among the best 
that Western research and method can and must add to Indian tradi¬ 
tion-bound learning and ability. But, as the above study has tried 
to demonstrate, even that best will for ever remain a second (and 
a finally unprogressive and stagnant) best unless and until metre and 
archaism and word-mobility (as shown above) are made into funda¬ 
mental factors in any method trying to understand, interpret and 
satisfactorily explain the real Rgveda of the rsi-kavis. Even giants 
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like Oldenberg and Geldner (to say nothing of able disciples of theirs, 
like our Velankar) are continually led up the garden-path and made 
to miss the point, with at best a near-miss, because of that bamboo- 
curtain of a Samhita-Palimpsest woven 25 centuries ago by the skil¬ 
ful and well-meaning but deformingly-reforming, updatingly-defac- 
ing (and thus palimpsesting) pandit-mentality of the Samhita-Kara 
agency in the Sakala-sakha tradition. The latter did to the Rgveda 
something similar to what the later “dynamic” pandit-redactors did 
to the Mahabharata and the Ramayana—-thus making a sifting-criti¬ 
cal edition an absolute necessity. 

It is high time that a Parasurama like axe of text-critical clear¬ 
headedness and methodical thoroughness should—as in the case of 
the Mahabharata and the Ramayana—patiently and scientifically 
muster up the courage to hack through that bamboo-thicket of tra¬ 
ditional make-believe in order to come face to face with the radiant 
countenance of the Rgveda “as she was spoke” by the master-crafts¬ 
men versifiers that were the original living rsi-kavis —beyond and 
behind the dessicated mummy that has masked it and them in our 
traditional Samhita-Pahmpsest 

A final observation ,—The text reconstructions proposed in the 
course of the above essay are w general and as a whole definitive- 
in as far as the methods and fundamental principles of our text- 
critical approach are concerned (as based on meter archaism, word 
mobility and parallelism—against the SK’s Samhita-Palimpsest). But 
as regards individual details the same reconstructions are, at times, 
provisional and subject to revision, in as far as new data and dis¬ 
coveries resulting from that method may open the way for better 
solutions—but always in function of the same fundamental prin¬ 
ciples and method of text-critical approach as advocated here and in 
all our work from the very beginning. In fact the permanence of 
that method and principles and their confirmation by progressively 
more satisfactory results are for us a source of reassurance that we 
are on the right track towards the definitive re-discovery of the 
genuine Rgveda of the Rsi-kavis in its original form. , 


KAMPA IN THE ACCENT-SYSTEM OF 
THE RGVEDA 
By 

G. C. JHALA 

1; A familiar feature of the Accent-system of the RV is the 
independent Svarita with its four varieties, viz., Jatya or Nitya 
Ksaipra, Praslista and Abhinihita. No less familiar is the pheno¬ 
menon called Kampa marked by the figures 1 and 3 in the Sarhhita 
of the RV. In this short note, we shall discuss certain aspects of 
the occurrence of the independent Svarita and the Kampa. 

I 

2. It is well-known that in the RV when a final short i with 
the Udatta accent is followed by an initial short i with the Anudatta 
accent of the following word and results in a long i by euphonic 
combination, the resulting long i (praslista) bears the (independent) 
Svarita accent representing the fusion of the Udatta and Anu¬ 
datta accents of the two combined syllables. Cf. Whitney, Sanskrit 
Grammar (1923), 84 d, 128; Macdonell, Vedic Grammar 108 (1); Vedic 
Grammar for Students (VGS) Appendix III 17 fa); Velankar, Rgveda 
Mandala VII (1962) Appendix I ii (3). Whitney, SG G28), has 
presented a clear analysis of the principles governing the accentua¬ 
tion of vowel combinations and shown how this rule regarding the 
long i (formed by the combination of Udatta short i and Anudatta 
short i) being marked as an independent Svarita is an exception 
so far as the RV is concerned; a combination of Udatta short u and 
Anudatta short u resulting in long ft (Praslista) is not marked as 
independent Svarita but only as Udatta in accordance with the 
normal rule. The illustration generally given is: 

fefa ^ = fcrfc (RV VII 24.5). We may quote two more cases 
from the seventh Mandala of the RV; 

(1) 3rfa = ffe (21.9) (ii) (24*5) 

3. The Rkprdtisdkhya (RKP) states this case and its accentua¬ 
tion in the following Karika: 

ii Hi is 

As against this view of Sakalya, it quotes the view of Mapdu- 
keya according to which m all cases of Praslista combination the 
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resulting combined accent will remain Udatta and not be changed 
to (independent) Svarita (irn^W cT4T^j) Q uite 

contrary practice is seen to be prevalent in the Taittirlya Samhita 
wherein a combination of Udatta short u and Anudatta short u result¬ 
ing in a long u (prasli?ta) is marked with a (independent) Svarita 
accent; but this principle is not followed in the case of a similar com¬ 
bination of Udatta i and Anudatta L e.g., 5 ScpTTdT = ^TTfn Cf. 

Whitney, SG 128; Macdonell, VGS Appendix III 17a with footnotes 
4 and 5. 

II 

4. Next, let us consider another aspect of the marking of the 
independent Svarita. It is well-known that when a syllable bearing 
an independent Svarita is followed by a syllable with the Udatta 
accent, a kind of quaver, technically known as Kampa, arises in 
the independent Svarita. This Kampa is marked with figure 1 or 
3 according as the vowel bearing the independent Svarita is short 
or long; both these numeral signs carry the usual markings of the 
Svarita and Anudatta accents, the only distinction being that the 
syllable (bearing the independent Svarita originally) is marked as 
Anudatta before the figure 3, while it remains unmarked before 
the figure 1 . e.g.j 

(i) srj 3RT: = WR: (EV 1116.24) 

(ii) Wr i qt = Witf te (EV VII 86.2) 

5, Now, an interesting question may be posed here: Would 
this phenomenon of Kampa occur when the independent Svarita 
accent is followed by another independent Svarita accent? The 
rule in regard to the Kampa has been framed by Macdonell (VG 
84 b; VGS Appendix III 2 b) and, following him, by Velankar 
(Rgveda Mandala VII p. 189), without envisaging such a possibility, 
perhaps on the supposition that just like the enclitic Svarita, the 
independent Svarita accent, too, cannot be followed by another 
Svarita accent. Theoretically, it may not be impossible for two 
consecutive syllables in the Samhita text to have the independent 
Svarita accent. Whitney has been alert to such a possibility and 
has framed rule 87 d as follows:—‘If an independent circumflex 
be followed by an acute (or by another independent circumflex), a 
figure 1 is set after the former circumflex vowel if it be short, or 
a figure 3 if it be long...’ Note the alternative condition placed 
in brackets. Whitney recognizes the possibility of one independent 
Svarita being followed by another independent Svarita; however, 
the fact that he has placed this provision in brackets would indicate 
that in his view this is only a theoretical possibility. This is con¬ 
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firmed by the fact that he has not quoted any case of occurrence 
of this kind. 

6 . Wackernagel is less explicit though more definite in prin¬ 
ciple than Whitney. He formulates the rule as follows:—‘when a 
syllable with a self-existing Svarita (one with Ksaipra, Abhinihita 
or Prasli$ta) occurs before a chief-toned (haupttoniger) syllable in 
the Accent system of the $V...etc : ’ (Altincliscke Grammatik I 
251 b j 8 ); he has included the independent Svarita in his definition 
of the Hauptton, Cf. I 245, 246. According to Wackernagel, there¬ 
fore, Kampa occurs when a syllable with an independent Svarita 
is followed either by a syllable bearing the Udatta accent or the 
independent Svarita accent. He quotes no examples. 

7. The Rkpratisakhya is explicit on this point; it says that 

Kampa occurs when any kind of independent Svarita is followed 
by a syllable with ucca i.e. Udatta accent or with a (independent) 
Svarita accent: , 

5PRW q^^fwrr: II HI. 34 

8 . It is strange that Whitney (or Wackernagel) lias not quoted 
any cases of an independent Svarita being followed by another inde¬ 
pendent Svarita. The omission of this alternative condition, viz. 
an independent Svarita being followed by another independent Sva¬ 
rita in the EV Samhita by Macdonell and Velankar in their treat¬ 
ment of Kampa is a deficiency (both theoretical and actual) which 
requires to be made up. At any rate, Prof. Velankar should not 
have omitted this alternative provision from his rule about Kampa 
because at least one case of this kind occurs in the seventh Mandala 
itself: 

- EV VII 21.9 cd. 
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THE WORD KSA YA IN THE RGVEDA 

• 4 

By 

S. A. UPADHYAYA 

I. The word ksaya- (< ksi to dwell, to rule, to destroy), form¬ 
ed either according to qj% q-; sfjjpj]- (Panini Sutra III. 3. 

118) or according to (Panini Sutra III. 3. 56), should be anto- 
d&tta in accordance with (Panini Sutra III. 1. 3) or 

(Panini Sutra VI. 1. 163) respectively. However, Panini has 
laid down that the word ksaya- meaning ‘a house, dwelling’ has the 
acute on the first syllable (i.e. ksaya-); cf. ksayo nivase (VI. 1, 201). 

This, probably, indicates that, the word ksaya- meaning ‘rule, 
destruction’ has the acute on the last syllable. It would, therefore, 
be quite interesting and illuminating to examine the meaning of 
the word ksaya- in the Rgveda in the light of the above mentioned 
Sutras of Panini. ; 

II. The word ksaya- in its different case-forms occurs seventy- 
two times 1 in the Rgveda and only with the acute on its first syllable. 
This leads us to conclude that in the Rgveda, the word ksaya- means 
‘a house, dwelling’. This is also borne out by the relevant passages 
in the Rgveda. 

HI. In the majority of the passages in the Rgveda, the word 
ksaya- has, obviously, the meaning ‘a house, dwelling’ and is so 
interpreted by the commentators and scholars. We shall discuss 
here only few passages wherein the meaning of the word ksaya- is 
apparently uncertain. 

(1) IV. 53. 6cd: (Savita) 

*r ffT t?n %t m i 

Trans: May our divine Savity bestow” on us the triply- 
strong protection against a danger in order that we may have a 
home (i.e. happy dwelling). 

Sayana in his commentary on this Mantra construes d as: 
#T TOW %: TOT TO mi I he. “for the 

destruction of the sin genitive). Evidently, 

he has not followed Panini’s Sutra k?ayo nivdse (VI. 1. 201) while 
explaining this passage. However, as shown above in-the trans- 

1. The total No. of passages in which the word ksdya occurs is 71, At 1.132.3 
the word occurs twice. These passages are translated under VIII A. Grassmann 
has omitted the passage VIII. 64,4 under ksayah. 
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lation, the Mantra can be interpreted in accordance with Panini's 
Sutra by construing the text as: (dative of person) 

(ablative) (dative of purpose) | It is also 

possible to construe the text as: SPM (sf) <s^\ spq 

Jfif^ii.e. ‘Bestow on us and on our home, triply-strong pro¬ 
tection against a danger’. To corroborate the construction of 3 ^; 
as ablative (and not as genitive as Sayana does) we may compare 
3PT TO PfTORItf: at 66 • 5d; also cf. I. 93,8cd. It may 
also be noted that 3 ^: as genitive occurs only once (II. 33.3) 
in the Rgveda. 2 Geldner 3 translates the passage as: “Dieser Gott 
Savitr moge unserem Wohnsitze den Schutz gewahren, der dreifach 
vor Not schiitzt.” 

(2) VII. 46.2ab: (Rudra) 

iff % TO? to: TOTO ffm I 
Trans: He, indeed, knows (the deeds) of the creatures of the 
earth on account of (his) residence (on the earth) and (the deeds 
of the creatures) of the heaven on account of (his) sovereign power. 

Geldner 4 translates the passage as: “Demi vermoge seines 
Wohnsitzes hat er acht auf das irdische Geschlecht vermoge seines 
Allherrschertums auf das himmlische’'. He also points out that 
the residence (kpdya-) of Rudra on the earth is on the mountains. 
Sayana, in his commentary, explains the word pjqq- as 
Geldner too in his notes on this passage refers to this explanation 
of Sayana and draws our attention to the “Parallelismus” between 
and Velankar 5 translates as “owing to his 

rulership” and compares the expression ksayddvlra- (I. 114. 1-3; X. 
92.9) in the context of Rudra. It is possible to interpret the word 
k§dya- as meaning ‘rulership’ in this context explaining Rudra’s 
ksaya- in the context of human beings and his sdmrajya- in the 
context of divine beings. However, at the same time, it must be 
conceded that the word ksaya■ in the context can be interpreted 
according to Panini Sutra VI. 1.201 without any difficulty in under¬ 
standing the passage. Mayrhofer 6 also considers the meaning of 
ksdya- as ‘rulership’ in this passage as mere probability. The com¬ 
parison between ksdya - and the Avestan hsaya- (prince, ruler) can 
serve at the most only as a corroborative evidence and not as a 
conclusive one. 

2. Cf. Grassmann, H., Wdrterbuch Zum Rig-Veda, 1955, col. 3. 

3. Geldner, K.F., Der Rig-Veda, 1951, Vol. 1, p. 484. 

4. Geldner, K.F., Der Rig-Veda, 1951, Vol. 2, p, 225, 

5. Velankar, H.D., Rgveda Mandala VII, 1963, p. 113. 

6 . Mayrhofer, M, Kurzgefasstes etymologisches Wdrterbuch dea Altindischcn 
' 1956, p. 287. 
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(3) VIII. 15.9ab: (Indra) 

ftT fTOJfr m fort fnff OT: I 

Trans; Vi§nu, the vast abode, Mitra and Varuna praise you. 

The expression^ is explained by Sayana in his com¬ 
mentary as: Geldner 7 translates the expression as: 

“der hohe wohner” and Velankar 8 as: “the vast home”. However, 
both these scholars as well as Oldenberg 9 have discussed the possibi¬ 
lity of translating the expression as ‘the mighty ruler’. This, no doubt, 
is quite possible, but not inevitable. Visnu is more known for his 
vastness (cf. for I - !• 154. 

2cd) rather than his mighty ruling power. Besides, the explanation 
of the passage in accordance with Panini Sutra VI. 1.201 is: quite 
natural and convincing. 

Thus in all the three passages discussed above, the word ksaya- 
can be interpreted according to Panini Sutra VI. 1.201 viz. ksayo 
nivase. Only in two of these passages (viz. VII. 46.2; VIII. 15.9) 
it is possible to interpret the word k?dya- as ‘rule, rulership’, yet 
the fact that they can be interpreted in accordance with Panini’,s 
Sutra VI. 1.201 cannot be (nay, should not be) ignored altogether. 
In these cases, the choice of interpretation depends on our strict 
adherence to Papini’s Sutra ksayo nivase (VI. 1.201). 

IV. The word ksdya- as a second member of a compound 

occurs in the following words: uruk?dya- (1.2.9; X. 118.8, 9), divik- 
sayd - (V.46.5), rdthaksaya- (VI.35.1) and suksdya- (X.23.4). The 
accents of the words uruksdya - (Bahuvr'ihi compound) and divik- 
sayd- (Tatpurusa compound) present no difficulty. The word 
rdthaksaya in accordance with its accent, should be interpreted 
as a Bahuvrlhi compound. The accent of the word suk§aya- (cf. 
snSRlrf Pariini Sutra VI. 2.119) indicates that it should be 

construed as a Bahuvrlhi compound. In all these four compounds, 
the word ksaya- has the sense of ‘a house, dwelling.’ 

V. In this context, it would be also worthwhile to discuss the 
meaning of different verbal forms oi\f M and in particular of the 
words like dyuksa-. This however, is not undertaken in this article 
as the problem has been discussed by Bhawe. 10 

VI. It is also worth noting that Grassmann 11 in his Worterbuch 
Zum Rigveda records ksdya- as meaning ‘a house’ only. Mayrho- 

7. Geldner, K.F., Der Rig-Veda, 1951, Vol. 2, p, 315. 

8 . Velankar, H.D., Hymns to Indra in Mandala VIII, Journal of the University 
of Bombay, Vol. XIV, pt, II, Sept. 1945, p. 21. 

9. Oldenberg, H., Rgveda Textkritische und exegetische Noten, 1912, Vol. 2, p. 89. 

10. Bhawe, S.S., The Soma-Hymns of the Rgveda, Part III, 1962, pp 4-5. 

11. Col. 363. 
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fer L follows Grassmann but points out the possibility of explaining 
the word ksdya- as ‘ruler, rulership’ in two passages viz. VIII. 15.9; 

VII.46.2 and remarks that in the former passage the meaning 
ruler’ is “ungesichert" i.e. uncertain. Geldner has consistently 
interpreted the word ksdya- as meaning ‘a house, dwelling’. 

# vn * The above discussion leads us to conclude that the word 
ksdya* in the Rgveda has the sense of ‘a house, dwelling’ only. It 
is quite curious that the word ksaya- with antoddtta is not at all 
attested in the Rgveda as well as in the Yajurveda, the Samaveda 
and the Atharvaveda. This discussion also demonstrates that quite 
often the rules of Panini render signal help in interpreting the text 
of the Rgveda. 

VIII. In support of the conclusion drawn above, the transla¬ 
tion of the passages from the Rgveda, wherein the word ksdya- 
occurs, is given below. 

A: Passages wherein the word ksdya « occurs: 

(1) I.36.8ab: (Agni) 

Killing the foes, they crossed over the two worlds and the 
waters; they made (i.e, acquired) wide (space) for dwelling. 

(2) I.40.7d; (Brahmanaspati) 

He made the sheltered place his home, 

antarvhat, according to Geldner, refers to ‘the intermediary (land)’. 

(3) 1.74.4, 5; (Agni) 

People call that (man) only as possessed of good offering and 
good grass and as well devoted to the gods, in whose home you, O 
Ahgiras, 0 son of strength, are a messenger, you love the offerings 
for enjoyment and you make the sacrifice wonderfully (successful). 

For dasmdt and vltdye read Velankar, H. D„ Hymns to Agni in Mandah 1 
Journal of the University of Bombay, Vol. XXXI, Pt. L> Sept!'1962, if ’ 

(4) 1.86.1: (Maruts) 

0 Maruts, O distinguished (heroes) of the heaven, that person 
has the best protector at whose house, you, indeed, drink (Soma). 

Sayana construes divdh as ablative; Geldner renders patH as ‘watch, protect’. 

(5) 1.123.led: (U§as) 

From the dark one (i.e. darkness), the lofty and the noble 
(Usas) has stood up to the homes of men seeking to know them. 

(6) I.132.3abc: (Indra) 

That shining food (i.e. cow’s milk) belongs to you as in old 
days when they (i.e. the Angirases), at a sacrifice, made the en- 


12 . Same as foot-note No. 6 , 
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closure (of Vala) their home; you indeed, are the enclosing home 
of Pita. 

Vdr: (\At) ‘enclosure’; read Velankar, H.D., Rgvedic Similes, Journal of 
the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. 14, 1938, notes on IV. 5.8c, 
p. 35. 

(7) I.133.7g: (Indra) 

The presser of Soma, indeed, wins a full (i.e. prosperous) 
house. 

(8) 1.144.7: (Agni) 

0 delightful, self-willed, Itta-born and judicious Agni,—you 
who are facing on all sides and who, in your shine, are lovely and 
delightful like a home full of nourishing food—accept and relish 
that hymn (of ours). 

d = X. 64. Ik. For pitumdn-iva ksdyah cf. V. 48. 4e; X. 64. llo, 

(9) II. 11.14a: (Indra) 

Grant us a home; grant (us) a friend. 

(10) 11.27.15c: (Adityas) 

He goes to the battles conquering both the homes. 

ubhau lisdyau are the homes i.e. the kingdoms of both the parties. 

(11) III.2.6ab: (Agni) 

0 (Agni) of purifying flame, 0 invoking priest, men, indeed, 
spread out sacrificial grass (as seats) at sacrifices around your home. 

The Vedi is conceived as the home ( ksdya ) of Agni. 

(12) III.2.13: (Agni) 

For a new favour, we pray that Agni who has a wonderful 
course, who has tawny hair, who is holy, who deserves a sacrifice, 
who is a poet, who deserves praise and whom Matarisvan brought 
down while he had a home in heaven. 

irTTT Gel . dner remarks that divi ksayam is incomplete Bahuvrlhi compound as at 
yin. 64. 4a; X. 63. 5b; also read Oldenberg, Noten, I, p. 226. However, there 
is no compelling reason to go against the text and the Padapatha. 

(13) III 3.2cd: (Agni) 

Being urged by the Gods, Agni, who regards (our) prayers as 
wealth, decorates the vast home, day by day. 

brhdntam ksayam, probably, is the altar. 

(14) HI.8.led: (Agni) 

May you grant (us) riches here when you may stand erect 
or when (your) home is in the lap of this mother. 

(15) III.11.7: (Agni) 

A mortal who offers (offerings) enjoys by means of (his) 
vehicle (i.e. a hymn) foods and a home from Agni having purifying 
flames. 6 
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(16) III.40.4: (Indra) 

0 Indra, these pressed out Somas-lovely drops-run to you 
—(their) home—0 great lord! 

tubhym am: Indra “ rather his beI1 y- is as the home of Soma, tdva i.e. 

(17) IV. 20.8a: (Indra) 

You rule over the wealth and home of people 

, Si” * - - 

(18) IV.53.6cd: (SavitS) 

See III (1) above. 

(19) IV.53.7a: (Savita) 

The God has arrived in time; may he prosper (our) home. 

(20) IV.54.5ab: (Savita) 

You allot to these big mountains spacious homes (on the 
earth) where Indra is honoured as the supreme. 

(21) V.9.2ab: (Agni) 

Agni is the Hotr of the home of the liberal worshipper who 
spreads the sacrificial grass (as seats for Agni). 

(22) V.12.6cd: (Agni) 

Let the spacious and good home as well as (his own) offspring 
come to that man ( tdsya ndhmya) while he advances (through 
his own sons). 6 

(23) V.23,4cd; (Agni) 

O Brilliant and purifying Agni, shine richly and refulgently 
right into (a) these our homes. 

nah ks&yem refers to the homes of the worshippers. 

(24) V,48.4bcd: (Visvedevah) 

I praise (his) face for enjoying this manifested form when 
he, at the same time, grants a gift and a home full of nourishing 
food to people who call out (to him) at a battle. 

(25) V.64.4: (Mitra-Varuna) 

0 Mitra and Varuna, together with a hymn may I place 
before you that which, indeed, is the best in the home of the patrons 
and poets and which is fit to be coveted (by both i.e. the patrons 
and the priests). 

(26) V.64.5: (Mitra-Varupa) 

0 Mitra, you and Varuna, with your very brilliant lustres, 
(come) to us at the sacrificial chamber, at your own home, for the 
: prosperity,. ( of liberal patrons and friends (i.e, priests). 
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(27) V.65.4ab: (Mitra-Varuna) 

Mitra broadly wins a way out even in danger for the sake 
of a home. 

(28) YI.2.5: (Agni) 

That mortal who serves you, 0 Agni, with an offering which 
is sharpened (i. e. strengthened) with a fuel-stick, increases (his) 
home so as to be possessed of branches (i.e descendants) and so 
as to be leading (our life) to hundred years. 

(29) VI.25.6: (Indra) 

He rules over the strength of both these (fighters) when the 
priests mightily invoke him at a battle and when the two who 
offer ample room (to him on the grass-seats) separately praise 
(him) either for (killing) the enemy or for (acquiring) the home 
full of heroes. 

(30) VI.49.15cde: (Visvedevah) 

Grant (us) an undecaying (i.e. prospering) home by which we 
may overpower (our) rivals as well as the godless people and by 
which we may enjoy the god-devoted people. 

(31) VI.50.3cd: (VMvedeVah) 

May you, 0 supporters! give (us) great welfare so that it may 
be unobstructed for us and for our home. 

(32) VI.71.6cd: (Savita) 

0 God, may we be the sharers of wealth and of rich and spacious 
home, on account of this hymn. 

ksayasya —Read notes on IV. 20. 8 . 

(33) VII. 1.12b: (Agni) 

(Give) us a home which is full of people and good progeny. 

(34) VII.46.2ab.-(Rudra) 

See III (2) above. 

(35) VII.59.2cd: (Maruts) 

He who offers you (service) according to your choice, wins a 
home and big food-stores. 

VII. 59. 2ccE = VIII, 27. 16ab. 

(36) VII.60.lid; (Mitra-Varuna) 

They (i.e. the worshippers) have acquired wide and well se¬ 
cured (place) for dwelling. 
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(37) VII.66.5a: (Adityas) 

May that house (of your singer) be well protected. 
supravth: or, ‘be very favourable (to gods)’. 

(38) VIII.2.7: (Indra) 

May the three Somas be pressed out for the god Indra, the 
drinker of pressed-out (Soma) in their own home. 

sue ksaye, according to Sayana, refers to the yajnagrha; probably the refer¬ 
ence is to Indra’s jathara which is considered as Soma’s own home; cf. III. 40. 4. 

(39) VIII.15.9ab: (Indra) 

See III (3) above. 

(40) VIII.15.13: (Indra) 

(0 Soma), assuming all (your) forms, delight Indra, the lord of 
strength, for conquest so that (we may win) a spacious house. 

(41) VIII.27.16ab: (Visvedevah) 
rrVH.59.2cd. See (35) above. 

(42) VIII. 47.4abed: (Adityas) 

These wise Adityas, indeed, rule over the entire wealth of 
that man to whom they have given a home and a livelihood. 
a: Cf. x. 58. 1-124 

(43) VIII.61.14b: (Indra) 

You are (the lord) of the home of the worshipper. 

(44) VIII. 63.7d: (Indra) 

He is the ruler of the house (even) of the enemy. 

For the construction of this Pada read Velankar, H.D., Hymns to Indra in 
Manila VIII, Journal of the University of Bombay, Vol, XV, Part 2, Sept, 1946. 

(45) VIII.64.4a: (Indra) 

Come, come quickly (even though your) home is in heaven. 
divi ksdyam: read III. 2. 13. 

(46) VIII.68.12ab: (Indra) 

Grant wide amplitude to ourselves, to our children and to 
(our) home. 

(47) VIII.84.8: (Agni) 

In their own homes, they serve him who is the very wise and 
powerful foremost leader in battles. 

(48) IX.9.2a: (Soma) 

(Flow) speedily for the sake of home that deserves praise. 

(49) IX.82.3b: (Soma) 

He has made (his) home on the mountains in the centre of the 
earth. 
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(50) IX.97.26b: (Soma) 

Let the Somas run to (our) home full of good heroes. 

(51) IX.109.3: (Soma) 

Flow, thus, to the immortal great home—you who are brilliant 
and the heavenly nectar. 

(52) X.8.2cd: (Agni) 

Being foremost, he goes to his own homes making (the offerings) 
raised up (i.e. offered or glorified) in the assembly of gods. 

cfevdtati: Read Upadhyaya, S.A., Hymns to the Rbhus in the Rgveda, 
Bharatiya Vidya, Vol. 22, Nos. 1-4; notes on VII. 48, 3b, p. 79. 

(53) X.9.3: (Apah) 

May we go quickly to him to whose house you inspire (us). . 

(54) X.22.1: (Indra) 

Where is the famous Indra? Amongst what people, to-day, 
he is known as a friend—he, who is glorified with a hymn either 
at the home of sages or in a secret place. 

(55) X.47.8ab: (Indra) 

Whatever I beg of you, grant us that, 0 Indra; (grant us) a 
wide home unlike that of the ordinary people. 

(56-67) X.58.1-12cd: (mana avartanam) 

We may turn that (mind) of yours so that you may live and 
dwell here. 

(68) X.63,5abc: (Visvedevah) 

With homage and well-trimmed hymns, I serve them, the 
well prosperinguniversal monarchy the unflinching ones, who come 
to the sacrifice and who have home in heaven. 
divi ksayam: Read III. 2, 13. 

(69) X.64.1k: (Visvedevah) 

(The Marudgana) is delightful to look at like a home full of 
nourishing food. 
a = l. 144.74 

(70) X.99.8ab: (Indra) 

Like a cloud showering rain on a pasture land, he has found 
out a path for us and for our home. 

(71) X.118.1: (Agni) 

You completely kill the devourer while shining right into your 
own home among the mortals, 0 Agni, possessed of holy Vratas. 
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t B: Passages wherein the word ksaya- occurs as a second 

! member of the compound: 

| (1) 1.2.9: (Mitra-Varupa) 

Mitra and Varuna, the sages, born of strength and possessed of 
{ broad dwelling give us skilful strength. 

0 - (2) V.46.5ab: (Visvedevah) 

T And may that holy troop of Maruts that has home in heaven 

| come to us for sitting on the sacrificial grass (-seat). 

| (3) VI.35.lo: (Indra) 

I When will (my) prayers be such as having (your) chariot as 

j (their) abode? 

| rathaksayam (predicative adjective) is a Bahuvrihi compound as the accent 

shows. The idea is: ‘Wlien will you accept my prayers and bring them back to- 
i gether with gifts, in your chariot to ms? Or, ‘When will my prayers come speedily 

(as if on a chariot) to me’? 

(4) X.23.4c: (Indra) 

He goes down to sweetness, which has a good home (in Indra’s 
belly) when the (Soma) is pressed. 

? , 

1 c = Or, ‘He goes down to sweetness, which has a good home in the pressed 
out juice of Soma. 

(5) X .118.8: (Raksoha’gni) 

I 0 Agni, such as you are, while shining (among the patrons) 

j who have broad homes, burn away the female Yatudhanas with 

I your face (i.e. flames), 

f (6) X. 118.9ab. (Kaksoha’gni) 

(Patrons) who possess broad homes have, with their hymns 
f kindled you, such as you are, the carrier of oblations. 



! 
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By 

fN. J. SHENDE 

The object of this paper is to study the nature of the passages, 
common between the RV and the AV. This may help us to under¬ 
stand the relation between the two Vedas. 

2. There are about 2350 passages common to both the Vedas. 
Of these about 75 are fractions of a rc and the rest, are full res. 
Their distribution in the ten Mandalas is as follows: 1-290, 11-35, 
III-32, IV-22, V-15, VI-53, VII-95, VIII-214, IX-11, X-634. These 
occur in 1-19 Kandas of the AV. In addition to these, there are 
about 600 passages from the RV in the 20th book of the AV. It 
may be noted here that the Rgvedic passages in the AV mostly come 
from the 1st, 8th and 10th Mandalas. There are 10552 res in the RV 
in addition to the khilas. Thus the common portion is about 22 per 
Cent of the total verses of the RV. The 20th book of the AV, al¬ 
though added later on to the main bulk of the AV Samhita, forms 
a part of the main text of the AV. Sayana comments on some of its 
hymns. The 20th book of the AV has in it about 200' yes from the 
1st, 250 from the 8th and 150 from the 10th Manila of the RV. 
In the whole of the AV there is quite a negligible part from the 9th 
Mandala of the RV. 

3. The seers to whom these common res are ascribed by 
tradition, are the following: Angirasas, Madhucchandas, Medhati- 
thi—Kanva, Sunahsepa, Praskanva, Gotamas, Grtsamada, Visva- 

t A tragic, interest attaches to this article. The author passed away a week after 
he,had sent it to the Journal for publication. 

Dr._ Shende was a distinguished scholar who had been rapidly b uilding 
up a high reputation in the held of Vedic scholarship. After a brilliant aca¬ 
demic career he was appointed in 1946 Reader of Sanskrit at the Deccan 
College Post-graduate Research Institute, Poona, His works on a challenging 
subject which were deemed worthy of being awarded the degree of Doctor of 
Letters of the University of Bombay are~Foundations of the Athamnk Reli¬ 
gion and Religion and Phiolsophy of the Atharva Veda. His earlier work in 
the successful accomplishment of which his steps had been guided by Prof. 
Velankar, was on Bhrgu-Angima element in the MahabUrata. which earned 
him the Ph.D. degree of this University. 

Before he joined the Deccan College, Dr. Shende had served in the 
Sanskrit Department of the Wadia College, Poona, for nine years. In 1950 he 
joined government service, and was appointed on the staff of the Elphinstone 
College, Bombay. He served this institution for fifteen years and in 1965, he 
joined the Centre of Advanced Study in Sanskrit at Poona. Here he com¬ 
pleted his treatise on Kavi and Kdvya in the Atharva-Veda early this year 
He was working on a larger project when his promising career was cut short 

m if Inc, Death so P remature ly and suddenly on Monday, the 20th 

Marcii, iyb7. K.I.F. 
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mitra, Vamadeva, Atri, Bharadvaja, Vasistha, Kanvas, Manu, Jama- 
dagni etc. In this portion of the RV there are no hymns of Angiras, 
or Atharvan or Bhrgu. Sunahsepa, Gotamas, Vamadevas, Bharad- 
vajas, and Kanvas are associated with Ahgiras by family tradition. 
Madhucchandas and Grtsamadas are connected with Visvamitras. 
Thus Angirasas, Visvamitras and Vasisthas are the prominent seers 
in this portion of the RV. 

4. The deities to whom these res are addressed are mainly the 
following; Indra, Agni, Visnu, Varuna, Yama, Yami, Maruts, Par- 
janya, SQrya, Surya, SavitiyVanaspati, Osadhis, Rudra, Apah, Suna- 
sira, Dyava-Prthivi, Visvedevas, Soma, Ratri etc. These deities 
are the normal deities in the remaining portion of the RV. In 
addition, there are bhavavrltas in the philosophical hymns. The 
Raksasas, Yatus etc. are treated in some of these hymns, which 
naturally are the deities of the res. All these also occur in the re¬ 
maining portion of the RV. 

5. There are more than 100 instances, where the rc occurring 
in the RV and AV have different seers in both Vedas. The follow¬ 
ing illustrations will bear out the point. . 

(i) RV 1.22.25; Medhatithi =:AV 18.2.19; Atharvan. 

(ii) RV 2.32.4-5; Grtsamada = AV 7.48.1-2; Atharvan. 

(iii) RV 3.29.16; Visvamitra = AV 3.20.1; Vasistha. 

(iv) RV 4.2.16; Vamadeva 

Gautama -AV 18.3.21; Atharvan. 

(v) RV 5.4.5; Atri = AV 7.73.9; Atharvan. 

(vi) RV 6.47.6 Bharadvaja = AV 7.76.6; Atharvan. 

(vii) RV 7.27.3; Vasistha “AV 19.5.1; Atharvahgiras. 

(viii) RV 8.40.6; Kanva ™ AV 7.90.1; Ahgiras. 

(xi) RV 9.43.7; Angirasa =AV 5.6.3; Atharvan. 

(x) RV 19.5,6; Trita ~ AV 5.1,6; Brhaddiva Atharvan. 

It may be observed here that these res are ascribed in the AV 
to seers, who are not their seers in the RV. It is also interesting to 
note that in the majority of such cases in the AV, the seer is Athar¬ 
van, who along with Ahgiras does 1 not figure as a seer in the RV. 
In the 20th book of the AV, however, the seers of the hymns or 
res in the RV and AV are the same. 

In a few cases the deities of the res are differently mentioned, 
e.g,, in RV 1.84.16 (=AV 18.1.6) Indra is the deity of the whole 
hymn (and also of the rc) in the RV, while Yama is addressed in the 
rc in the AV. 

6. In about fifty places, we find that the common res are 
found in other Vedic Texts also. The import of such res is very 
broad and general. Such res occur in many other Vedic Texts 
such as SV, TS, VS, MS and SB. They must have been preserved 
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in these texts from the floating mass of res. For instance, RV 
1.22.17-20, = AV 7.26.4-7, = SV 2.1, 19, 22, = VS 5.13, = TS 
1.2.13, = MS 1.2.9. In such cases when a re occurs in many 
other Vedic Texts, we find changes in the readings of words too. 
Generally speaking the reading in the Rgvedic verse is more cor¬ 
rect, giving more coherent sense than in other Vedic Texts. It is 
however possible that the corrupt or inaccurate reading is even 
older than that in the RV, and that such a reading may be recording 
the tradition of the Text other than that of the present RV. Such 
common res or fractions of the res might be just common fluid 
verses from which all these texts might have drawn upon. 

7. In the portion, common between the RV and AV, there 
are many hymns or res which are used in the usual sacrificial rites. 
For instance, (i) RV 1.7.1-3 (=AV 20.38.4-6) is the praise of 
Indra. The res are recited in the Niskevalyasastra. (ii) In the RV 
1.104.9 (=AV 20.8.2) the poet invokes Indra to drink Soma, 

(iii) In the RV 1.164.26-27 (=AV 7.23.7-8) Asvins are invoked 
at the Pravargya rite for the offering of hot milk, (iv) RV 2.12.1-18 
= AV 20.34.1-18. This is the well known sa jandsa hymn, des¬ 
cribing the valour of Indra. In the fifth verse of this hymn, a 
doubt is expressed about the very existence of Indra. (v) RV 
2.36-37 —AV 20.2.1-4. The AV hymn is made up of bits of 
res from the RV hymns. The hymns refer to the offering to the 
Rtus by Potr, Agnidhra, and Brahman, (vi) RV 10.110.1-11 = AV 
5.12.1-11. This is an AprI-hymn. (vii) RV 5.4.5 = AV 7.73.9. 
This rc refers to the gharma offering, (viii) RV 5.81. led = AV 
7.73. lbcd This also refers to gharma. 

It may be observed here that in the common portion between 
the RV and AV there are some hymns referring to Soma sacrifice 
and gharma in Pravargya rite, and also there is the Apr! hymn; the 
common priests are also referred to. 

8 . Yatu or witchcraft receives treatment in the common por¬ 
tion between the RV and AV. 

(a) Amulets are referred to. At RV 1.139.11 (=AV 19.27.11-13; 
VS 7.19; MS 1.3.13; TS 1.4.10), trivrt amulet is suggested. The 
RV verse is split into three res in the AV, which refer to the eleven 
Devas in the three worlds. This is consistent with the praise of 
the triple amulet mentioned in the AV... Trivrt amulet is made of 
three metals such as gold, silver and copper. It is put on for 
securing protection. 

RV 10.128.1-6,10 (= AV 5.3.1-9) is a charm for success, pros¬ 
perity and witchcraft against enemies with an amulet of rope as 
given by Kausika (12.10, 22.14, 49.15). The hymn itself refers to 
the destruction of the enemies (re 9). . It is used in a sacrifice to 
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Visvedevas. The seer is Vihavya Angirasa in the RV and Brhad- 
diva Atharvan in the AV. 

(b) There are charms to kill the enemies; 

(i) RV 3.53,21 = AV 7.31.1. RV 3.53.21-24 contains abhi - 
sapa (imprecations) against the enemies. In the AV the rc is used 
in a witchcraft rite against the enemies, while offering the samidh 
of a tree struck by lighting in Agni. The Rgvedic matter falls 
within the scope of the AV. (ii) The verses RV 7.59.8, 9 (=AV 
7.77.2, 1) contain a charm for killing enemies by means of a sacri¬ 
fice. The sdmtapana offering is mentioned in rc 9. (iii) The RV 
10.187. 1-5 (=AV 6.34.1-5) are a charm to kill enemies, 

(c) Witchcraft rites are mentioned to kill the raksas. 

(i) The RV 6.52.2 (= AV 2.12.6) is addressed to the Maruts 
to burn the haters of the Brahman, who are haughty, and who 
deride the poet’s Brahman. In the AV, the hymn is called bhara- 
dvijapravraksa, the cleaver of Bharadvaja. In this rite a bamboo is 
cut with the recitation of the hymn, and the enemy is expected to 
be cut at the same time. 

(ii) RV 6.75. 12b (=AV 2.13.4b) used in a rite for securing 
asmavarmm , an armour of stone (cf. AGS 1.7.7). 

(iii) RV 6.75.19ab (=AV 1.19.3ab) is used in a charm to 
kill the enemies. 

(iv) RV 7.15.10 (=AV 8.3,26; TB 2.4.1.6; MS 4.11.5) 
occurs in the AV in a rite to kill the raksas. 

(v) RV 10.16.9, 10 (=AV 12.2.8) refer to the removal of 
kravyddagni. Agni, who eats flesh is a deadly fire. 

(vi) RV 10.128. (Khilas) 1-48 bear close similarity with the 
AV 10.1.1-32. 5.14.1-13, 5.31.1-12. These hymns deal with 
krtyd very elaborately. 

(vii) R'V 10.87.1-25 (=AV 8.3.1-25) contain imprecations 
against sorcerers and demons. The hymn is addressed to Agni, 
who is asked to destroy the ydtudhdnas. This sacrifice to Agni acts 
as charmed arrows, and the speech of the poet becomes a thunder¬ 
bolt (rc 4). Agni burns like the lustre of Atharvan (rc 12). The 
hymn contains very violent utterances of the seer, Payu Bharad¬ 
vaja (RV), or Catana (AV). 

(d) Charms for averting the effects of evil-dreaming: 

(i) RV 8.47.17ab (=AV 6.46.3) contains a charm to avert 
the evil of dusvapna. RV 8.47,14-18 contain this charm, to which 
AV 6.46 bears close similarity ; but actually only half a rc is common 
to both. The main idea in the charm is that all evil-dreaming 
which forbodes misfortune should go to the haters of the poet. 
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(ii) RV 10.164.1, 3, 4 (=AV 6.45.1, 2, 3) also contain 2 
charm of the poet, Pracetas Angirasa to avert evil dreaming. 

(e) Charms for causing sleep: 

RV 7.55.5-8 (-AV 4.5, 6, 5, 1, 8) contain prasvdpinl upanisad, 
a secret charm to cause sleep. In the AV this is a love charm. 

(f) Women’s rites ( strlkama ) and other charms; 

(i) RV 8.40.6 (=AV 7.90.1, 2) is used in the AV (Kausika 
36.38) in the women’s rite to injure the paramour of one’s wife. 
The rc refers to the injury done to the enemy, just like cutting 
the knot of a creeper. 

(ii) RV 10.145.1-6 (=AV 3.18.1-6, with slight change in 
the order of the res) contain the sapatnlbadhana upanisad, a secret 
charm to remove co-wife. In the RV, Indram is the seer, and 
Atharvan in the AV. It is a charm with the bandparni creeper. 

(iii) RV 10.145.5 (=AV 19.32.5) occurs in the AV with the 
use of a darbha amulet for overcoming rivals. 

(iv) RV 10,162.1-6 (=AV 20.96.11-16) contain a charm for 
protecting a pregnant woman from the evil attacks of the raksas 
which cause abortion. 

(v) RV 10.109.1-3, 5-7 (=AV 5.17.1-3, 5, 10, 11) contain 
the description of Brahmajaya, wife of a Bramana. The hymn (AV 
5.17.1-18) is more complete than in RV and helps us to understand 
the exact significance of Brahmajaya. It is one of the hymns in the 
AV, which is intended for the protection of the Brahmana’s cow, 
wife, property etc., against the treacherous attacks of the Ksatriyas. 
The hymn points out that a king, who robs the wife of a Brahmana 
cannot be safe on his throne. Such a wife is a veritable krtyd, who 
is bound to bring about disaster to the king. 

9. Medicine : 

There are many hymns or verses common to both the Vedas, 
dealing with the treatment of diseases. Such hymns are what are 
called bhesajyas in the AV. 

(i) Kustha—RV 1.13.5c (=AV 5.4.3c) contains one phrase, 
amrtasya cctksanam (sight of ernrta) which is applied to Agni in 
the RV and to kustha, which is a sovereign remedy against y aksma 
and fever in the AV. 

(ii) Yaksma~RV 10.18.1, 2, 3 (=AV 18.3.17, 12.2.21, cd 
with slight changes) deal with the charm to cure yaksma. The AV 
has a long hymn (AV 12,2.1-55) describing the deadly diseases. 

RV 10.53.8 (=AV 12.2.26) accompanies a rite for curing 
yaksma in the AV. 
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RV 10 161.1-4 (=AV 3.11.1-4) contain the charm to cure 
a person of yaksma. and to confer long life on him. The seer Bhrg- 
vangiras assures the people that he would rescue a patient, who is 
almost dead, who has gone near Mrtyu, or who is on the lap of 
Nirrti (rc 2). 

RV 1.161.1-5 (=AV 20.96.6-10) contain a similar charm. 

(iii) Waters as bhesaja-RV 1.23.20, 21 (=AV 1.6.2, 3) and 
RV 1.23.22-24 (~AV 7.89.3,1, 2) are used in the treatment of water 
against diseases of cows. The word bhesaja occurring in AV 1.4.4, 
and 1.6.3 suggests the medicinal use of the waters. 

(iv) Jaundice and heart-disease:—RV 1.50.11-13 (similar to 
AV 1.22.4), are called a rogaghna upanisad, a secret charm for 
curing diseases. RV 1.50.1-9 (=13.2.16-24; TS 1.2.8,2; MS 
1.3.37) and the above res are addressed to Surya and Rohita, who 
cure heart-disease and jaundice ( hrdroga, harimana, rc. 11). 

RV 1.50.12 (=AV 1.22.4, TB 3.7.6) is also used for curing the 
diseases mentioned above. 

(v) Dropsy—RV 1.24.15 (=AV 7.83.3; VS 12.12; TS 1.5.11, 
3; MS 1.2.18, MB 1.7.10 and also AV 18.4.69) is used in the AV 
(Kausika 32.14) in a remedial rite against dropsy. The poet appeals 
to Varuna for releasing him from dropsy. 

(vi) Poison— RV 1.191 is called a visaghna upanisad, a secret 
charm for curing poison, and is similar to the AV 10.4. There are 
eight khila verses after RV 1.191; and khila lb is = AV 10.4,9b. 

(vii) Jdydnya, apacits—RV 6.47.6 (=AV 7.76.6) is used by 
the commentator of AV in a rite for curing jdydnya, scrofulous 
swelling or sore, or veneral disease. Kausika (31.61) uses it 
against apacits. 

(viii) Jaldsa-bhesaja— RV 8.20.26c (=AV 6.57.3c) is used 
in the AV (Kausika 31.11) in a healing rite with foam of urine 
(jald§a), which is the remedy of Rudra. The RV 8,20.23.25 (=AV 
6.57.1, 2) refer to the bhesaja in Maruta, Sindhu, Asikni, samudra 
and pa rvata. It may refer to the jaldsa bhesaja as in AV. 

(ix) Plants—RV 10.97.1-23 are very similar in contents to AV 
8.7.1-27, although there is no verbal correspondence. The plants 
have Soma as their king and they cure yaksma from every part of 
the body (RV 10.97.12, 18). AV 8.7.17 refers to the plants of 
the Angirasas. 

(x) Protecting a garbhinli— RV 10.162.1-6 contain a rite for 
the protection of a pregnant woman. 

(xi) Physician touches a patient with his hand to cure him. 
RV 10.60.11-12 (=AV 6.91.2, 3) refer to the touch of hand of the 
physician, which cures diseases. 
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RV 10,137.1-5, 7 (AV 4.13.1-5, 7) refer to the auspicious, and 
lucky hand and speech of the bhisaj, which cures diseases like 
yaksma, fever etc. 


10. Charms for various purposes: 

(i) Expiation—RV 6.74.2-3 (=AV 7.42.1-2) are the mantra 
of Bharadvaja in the RV and of Praskanva in the AV. It is ad¬ 
dressed to Soma and Rudra in both. It is used in a rite for the 
expiation of the sin, committed by the poet. Also RV 7.89. 5' 
(—AV 6.51.3) contains a prayer to Varuna for the expiation of sin. 

(ii) Safety on the roads—RV 1.31.16ab (~AV 3.15.4ab) is 
used in the AV for securing safety on the roads, 

(hi) Strength-RV 1.32.1-3 (=AV 2.5.5-7; = TB 2.5.4.1-2/ 
=MS 4.14.13) are used in the AV (Kausika 59.5) in a rite for 
securing strength. 

(iv) Increase in wealth—RV 3.29.16 (=AV 3.20.1) is ad¬ 
dressed to Agni to secure wealth. 

(v) Success in agriculture—RV 4.57.4, 6, 7, 8 (=AV 3.17.6, 
8, 4, 5) are addressed to Slta, the deity of the furrows. 

(vi) Prosperity of cattle—RV 6.28.1-7 (=AV 4.21,1-7) are' 
in the AV (Kausika 19.4) in the rites for securing propserity of 
cows, and for curing ailing cows. 

(vii) Success and safety—RV 6.47.8 (=AV 10.15.4) is a 
prayer for success and safety. 

(viii) Protection—RV 6.47.13 (AV 7.92.1) is addressed 

to Indra for securing protection. 

fix) Wellbeing and securing medha—RV 7.41.1-7 (=AV 
3.16.1-7, == VS 13.40; = TB 2.8.9.7) are addressed to many deities, 
for securing well being. Kausika uses this hymn for securing 
medhd. 

(x) Protection during night— RV 6.75.lOd (=AV 19.47.6a) 
occurs in a prayer to various deities for protection. In the AV it 
occurs in the hymn addressed to Ratri for protection. 

(xi) Long life- RV 7.66,16 (=AV 19.67.1-2; = MS 4.9.20; 
-“ VS 36.24) contains a prayer for securing blessings for a life of a 
hundred years (pasyema saradah, satam etc.), 

RV 8.102.20 (—AV 19,64.3) and the RV 9.67.29 (=AV 
7,32.1) are prayers for long life. 

(xii) Km-HV 7.103.1 (=A? 4.15.13) is a charm for secur- 

ing rain. It is addressed to the mantfukas. 


(xiii): Unlucky stars—RV 8.11.10 (=AV 6.110.1; = TA 
8,11.10) is used as a charm for averting evil of a child born on un¬ 
lucky naksatra. The rc does not suggest this use; but the AV 
6.110.2-3 refer to the unlucky naksatras. 
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(xiv) Ceremonial ‘purification— RV 9.67.25 = AV 6 19 3; 
VS 19.39; TB 1.4.8; MS 3.11.20, The AV adds one more pdda'to 
the RV, which contains a prayer for long life and ceremonial 
purification. 

(xv) Successful sacrifice—RV 10.2.4abc (=AV 19.59. 
4abc; = TS 1.1.4. 4 = MS 4.10.2) is used in the AV as a charm for 
successful sacrifice. 

(xvi) Good fortune and blessings—RV 10.9.1-3, 5 (=AV 
1.5.1-4) are a very favourite charm, addressed to the waters for 
securing blessings. RV 10.9 ( Khila ) 1 (-AV 6.23,1) is used by 
Kausika for securing good fortune. 

(xvii) Removing sin—RV 10.17.10 (=AV 6,51.2) is addres¬ 
sed to the waters for removing sin. 

(xviii) Prosperity-RV 10.17.14ab :(=AV 4,24.lab) is ad¬ 
dressed to Vanaspati in a charm for securing prosperity in the AV. 

(xix) Recovery of what is lost— RV 10.19.5ob (=6.77.2ab) 
refers to the return and going away of cows in the RV, and in gene¬ 
ral way in the AV. Hence it is used as a charm for recovery of 
what is lost. Sayana and Kausika (36.5) use it for preventing the 
escape of a woman, who wants to run away. The AV rc has diffe¬ 
rent readings though both verses have the same import. 

(xx) DaJcsina and donors— RV 10.107.4 (=AV 18,4.29) prai¬ 
ses daksina. The whole Rgvedic hymn praises the giving away of 
dahsind. 

(xxi) Various blessings—RV 10.141.1-5 (=AV 3.20.2-4, 6-7, 
■- VS 9.28; = TS 1.7.10; = MS 1.11.4) refer to various deities 
for securing wealth, good will, help, prosperity of the Brahman and 
sacrifice, heroes, strength and all cherished desires, 

(xxii) Extinguishing fire—RV 10.142.8, lab (=AV 6.106.1, 
2ab) refers to durvd, used in a rite for extinguishing the outbreak 
of fire in the house. 

(xxiii) Alaksmighna: RV 10.155.4 (=AV 20.137.1) is a charm 
for removing ugly spots on the body. 

(xxiv) Dumpanandsana: RV 10.164.1, 3, 4 (=AV 6.45.1-3) 
are used in a rite for expiation against evil dreams. RV 10.165.1, 
3-4ab (=AV 6.27.1-3, 29.lbe) are used in the rites against evil- 
dreaming and Nirrti. 

(xxv) Sduimmasya: RV 10.191.1-4 (=AV 6.64.1-3; 63.4) 
are used in a rite for bringing about concord among the contending 
members of a family. 
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11. Grhya rites: 

(i) Marriage: RV 10.85.1-17 (=AV 14.1.2) are the verses 
used in the marriage ceremony. Out of the 47 res of the RY, 37 occur 
in AV 14.1, 2. Ten res do not occur in the AV. On the other hand AV 
14.1 and 2 contain 139 res, of which only 37 res occur in the RV. 
The AV hymns deal with the topic of marriage in more details than 
the one in the RV. The RV hymn is rightly used for the ceremony 
of marriage. RV 10.85.20-28 are the blessings on the occasion of 
marriage. RV 10.85.29-30, 34, 35 refer to the contamination of the 
bride’s garment. The rc 31 treats of the ydksma of the bride. The 
res 32-33 refer to the bridal procession. The remaining res are 
the blessings. The AV contains all this and much more. 

RV 1.82.2 -(=AV 18.4.61; =VS 3.51; =TS 1.8.5.2; =MS 
1.10.3) occurs in the funeral hymn in the AV, but it is used by 
SGS (1.15) in a marriage rite, when the bride greases the axle of 
the wedding car. The AV and others use it in the funeral rite. 

RV 1.113.16d (=AV 14.2.3d) is used in the AV (Kausika 
75.11) to scatter darbhas, when the wooers go out for arranging 
marriage. 

RV 3.33.13 (=AV 14.2,16) is used in the AV to accompany 
the sprinkling of cart and unyoking of the oxen at the end of the 
bridal journey. 

RV 7.?6.4flb (=AV 14.2.72ab) is rightly used in the AV in 
the marriage rite. The RV refers to the wooers longing for the 
marriage. 

RV 8,1.12 (=AV 14.2.4) is used in the AV in a rite for re¬ 
pairing the axle of the cart of the bride. 

RV 10.40.10 (=AV 14.1.46) is used in the marriage rite and 
when the bride weeps. 

(ii) Funeral rites: RV 10.10.1-14, 14.1-16; 15.1-14; 16.1-14, 
18.1*14 deal with the funeral rites (72 res). AV 18.1-4 (283 res) 
contain such matter. The treatment of the AV is more exhaustive. 

RV 10.10.1-14 (=AV 18.1.1-16) contains the dialogue be¬ 
tween Yama and Yarn! RV 10.14.1-16 occur as the AV 18.1 and 
2. Almost all res in the RV funeral hymn are found in the AV. 

. RV 1.22.15 (=AV 18.2.19) is a prayer to the earth to be 
pleasant to the dead. 

RV 1.105.1 (=AV 18.4.89) deals with the funeral rite. 

TV 5.6,4 (=AV 18.4.88) refers to Agni in the Pitrmedha 
rite. : 

RV 6.47.1 (=AV 18.1.48) invokes Indra, Soma etc,, in the 
funeral rite, 
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RV 7.32.26 (=AV 18.3.67) is used in the Pitrmedha rite. 

RV 9.86.16, 19, 49 (=AV 18.4.60, 58, 18) are used in the 
funeral rite. 

RV 10.31.9 (=AV 18,1.39) accompanies the killing of a goat 
for the dead. 

The seer of the AV hymns is Atharvan and the seers of the RV 
hymns are Yama and others. The AV makes a special attempt 
to present all funeral rites at one place in the whole of the 18th 
Kancla. In the RV the treatment is not systematic. 

(iii) Upanayana: RV 1.50.10 (—AV 7,53.7) is used in the 
AV in the rites of Upanayana and nirnayam. The rc describes the 
poets’ achievement of reaching to Surya, the God of the gods. 

12. Royal Rites: 

(i) Election of a king: RV 1.54.9d (=AV 3.4.4c) and RV 

10.173.1- 3, 6 (=AV 6.87.1-3,7.94.1) are used in the AV in a rite 
for electing a king. 

(ii) Amulets: RV 10.174.1-3, 5 (=AV 1.29.1-3, 6) are used 
in the rite of tying an abhivartamani for making the king supreme. 
The amulet is made from the rim of the wheel of a chariot, 

(iii) Ratha and dundubhi: RV 6.47.26-31 (=AV 6,125.1-3; 

126.1- 3) are the charm for the use of war-chariot and the war-drum 
for success in battle. 

(iv) Manyu hymns: RV 10.83.1-7 (=AV 4.32.1-7) and RV 

10.84.1- 7 (=AV 4.37.1-7) are used while arranging the army in 
the battle formation. 

(v) Apratiratha hymn: RV 10.103.1-11 (=AV 19.13.1-11) 
from the hymn used in a rite for success, while the army launches an 
attack against the enemy. 

| 13. Philosophical thoughts: 

There are many philosophical hymns common to both the Vedas, 
(i) RV 1.164.1-22 (~AV 9.9.1-22), 23-50 (=AV 9.10.1-28), 
i 26.27 (=AV 73.7-8) contain the famous asya vamlya hymn. Many 

of the philosophical ideas in the Upanisads find their root in this 
i mystical hymn of Dirghatamas. 

| (ii) RV 10.90.1-15 (=AV 19.6.1-15), 16 (=AV 7.5.1) 6ab 

(=AV 7.5.4ab) are the well known Purusasukta. 

(m) RV 10.121.2-7, 1 (=AV 4.2.1, 2, 5, 3, 6, 7) form the 
Hiranyagarbhasukta. 

(iv) RV 10.115.1-8 (~AV 4.30.1-8) constitute the Vagar- 
mbhrniya hymn. 
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(v) EV 10.129.4ot* (=AV 19.52.loW refers to Kama as the 
first creative principle. 

w 10 154 1-5 (=AV 18.2.14, 16, 17, 15, 18) contain 
general philosophical thoughts about the state after death of the 
sacrifices, poets, and warriors. 

14. Other well-known hymns: 

The common portion between the two Vedas also has the 

following hymns; , 

,}) Yama-Yami dialogue, RV 10.10.1-14 (=AV 18.1.1-16). 

(ii) RV 10 . 55.5 (-AV 9.10.9) is a hymn addressed to Indra 
and glorifies his exploits. It refers to the creation of the world by 
Indra as Kala. The poet asks us to see the Kavya of the Lord 
(devasya pasya kfwyam) which, occurs in the Atharvanic counter- 
part of the asya vdnuya hymn (RV 1.164). 

:(iii) Vr?akapi hymn; RV 10.86.1-23 (=AV 20.126.1-23). 

(iv) RV 10.120.1-9 (=AV 5. 2 . 1-9) form the well known 
bhuvanesu jyestha hymn, glorifying Indra. 

( V ) RV 10.103.141 (=AV 19.13.1-11) constitute the Aprati- 
ratha hymn. 

(vi) RV 10,50.1-9 (-AV 13.2.16-24; 20.47.13-21) contain 
the praise of Surya as Rohita in the AV. The hymn contains fine 
imagery. 

The hymns of the RV are traditionally employed in some 
sacrifice or other for the recitation of the Hotr and others. 

There are many res in the common portion, which contain 
beautiful poetic conceits. 

15. Khilas: 

There are more than 200 khila res found in the RV. Many of 
these are referred to in the AB and KB of the RV. So it seems 
that these khilas formed a part of the RV, so far the ritual tradi¬ 
tion of the Brahmanas is concerned. It is possible that these 
khilas might have been in some other sakha of the RV, now lost to 
us. 

16. The Atharvanic element in the RV . 

We have seen above the common res, between the RV and AV. 
However, there are many other, hymns or verses in the RV which 
contain an Atharvanic element; but which do not occur in the AV. 
The Atharvanic subject matter can be determined from the general 
contents of the AV. Witchcraft (krtyd, ydtu,abhicdra), the mantras 
for the general well being, long life and freedom from sin, medicine, 
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royal rites, erotic or women’s rites ( strikama ), Grhya rites, philo¬ 
sophical thoughts, glorification of the Brahmanas, and the sacrifice 
of cooked rice, animal, Soma or particular samidh, form the general 
topics of the AV. These together or severally constitute the Athar¬ 
vanic element. The following hymns of the RV, generally speaking, 
refer to these topics, which may thus indicate the Atharvanic ele¬ 
ment in the RV: 

(i) Witchcraft: RV 10.118.1-9 refer to atrins, raksas, ydtu- 
dhdnis, who should be burnt by Agni. 

RV 1.133.1-7, describe Indra, killing the y&tudhams. He is 
asked to throw them deep in pits. 

RV 3.53.15-16 refer to the sasarpari vac which Visvamitra 
secured from Jamadagnis. It may have magical effect. 

RV 4.4.1-15 form a prayer to Agni to kill rak?as. 

RV 10.166.1-5 are charm for killing enemies. 

RV 10.85.28 refers to the krtyd. : 

(ii) Charms for various purposes: 

(a) Expiation for evil-dreaming: 

RV 2.28.10, 8.47.14-18 are charms for averting the effects 
of evil dreaming. 

(b) Securing rain : 

RV 10.98.1-12 are addressed to: Brhaspati for securing rain. 

RV 10.98.7 points out that Devapi Arstisena, the Purohita of §an- 
tanu, pleased Brhaspati, who with all gods secured rain for him. 

Also RV 7.103.1-10; 7.101, 102 may have the same purpose. 

(c) Securing cows; 

RV 10.169.1-4 refers to the cows and in rc 2, to Angirasas, who 
produced cows by their tapas. The hymn is a charm for securing 
rich milch cows. 

(d) Freedom from death: RV 7.59.12 is addressed to Tryam- 
baka for freedom from death. 

(e) Freedom from pasas: RV 7.88.7 is a charm for securing 
release from the snares of Varuna. 

(f) Good sight: RV 10.158.1-5 are a charm for securing 
good sight. 

(iii) Women's rites : 

(a) Sapatnindsana: 

RV 10.159.1-6 describe charm of &acl for becoming asapatnd 
and sapatnighnl 

(b) Garbhasrdvinl upanisad: 

RV 1.101.1 is a charm for protecting the garbha. 
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RV 5,78.5-9 form the garbhasrdvini upanisad, a charm for 
causing pregnancy and easy delivery. 

RV 8.31.5-18 contain blessings to dmpatis. 

RV 10.183.1-3 contain blessings conferred on a married couple, 

(iv) Medicine: 

(a) Bringing to life me who is on the point of death or is 
almost dead: 

RV 10.57-58 form the charms for bringing back manas from 
the snares of death and for living a long life thereafter. RV 
10.60.12 refers to the miraculous powers of the touch of the hand 
of the physician, which is visvabhesaja and siviibhimarsin. 

(b) Poison: 

RV 10.175.14 are a charm addressed to the pressing stones 
and are asked to provide a bhesaja. It may be perhaps against the 
serpent poison, as the seer is Arbudi, the serpent seer. 

RV 1,187.1-11 form a charm for security against food poisoning. 

RV 1.191.1-16 are a mighnopanisad. 

(c) Plants: 

RV 10.97,1-23 refer to the osadMs and their magical and 
medicinal use. 

(d) Wind: 

RV 10.186.1-3 refer to Vata as bringing the bhesaj. 

(v) Royal rites: 

RV 3 . 53 . 17-20 are addressed to the parts of a chariot, which 
may form a charm for the use of ratha by a king. 

RV 6.75.1-19 contain the blessings conferred on a king at the 
time of battle, when he puts on armour, wields a bow with arrow, 
and mounts a chariot, These are the sanigrdma dsi$ah. 

RV 10,102.1-12 are a charm for winning battle. 

' RV 10.152.1-5 are a charm for killing enemies. 

(vi) Agriculture: 

For successful agriculture there is a charm addressed to the 
lord of field, plough and ploughshare and furrows (RV 4.57.1-7). 

(vii) Philosophy: 

There are many hymns in the RV, which express the philoso¬ 
phic thoughts quite in line with those in the AV, which is its 
special feature. 

RV 10.129.30 give expression to the creation of the universe. 

RV 10.129.4 describe Kama as the creator. 
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RV 10.177.1-3 describe how Kavis with the mdyd of Asura 
fathom the mystery of the universe. 

RV 10.154.1-4 express the concept of life after death. 

RV 10.190.1-3 describe the creation of rta and satya from tapas. 

RV 10.71.1-11 explain the creation from Vac, and glorifies 
knowledge. 

RV 10.81-82 refer to the Visvakarman, the creator of the 
universe. 

RV 10.121, 125 are respectively the hymns to Hiranyagarbha 
and Vac. 

RV 10.136.1-7 refer to munis, who seem to possess wonderful 
(yoga) powers to fathom the mysteries of Agni, Surya and Vayu, : 

RV 10.151.1-5 point out the basic necessity of having sraddhd 
in the matters pertaining to knowledge and religion. 

(viii) Mysterious power: 

Various mysterious and wonderful deeds performed by Asvins 
as the physicians of the gods suggest the existence of the medicine 
men, who claimed to possess magical or mysterious power. The 
word mdyd occurring in connection with Indra, Varuna etc., also 
suggests the faith of the poets in the mysterious and magical powers 
of these deities. The term brahman may signify magical potency 
also* in addition to its usual connotation. The speech, and the 
singing, recitation and utterances of the priests and seers seem 
to suggest the beginning of a mantrasdstra , which found full expres¬ 
sion in the Brahmanas. 

17. The following observations may be made regarding the 
common portion between the RV and AV:— 

(i) About 22% of the res from the RV are found in the AV 
(1-20 Kaphas). Most of these res are from 1st, 8th and 10th Manda- 
las of the RV. 

(ii) Angirasas, Visvamitras and Vasi§thas are the traditional 
seers of these yes. 

(iii) The deities to whom these yes are addressed are the usual 
deities of the RV, and in addition, there are ydtudhdnas, raksas, 
osadhis, chariot, drum, arrow, armour etc. as their deities. 

(iv) Some of the yes from RV have a different'seer when 
they occur in the AV. Usually the seer of such res is Atharvan 
or Ahgiras. There are no yes in the RV which are ascribed to the 
authorship of Atharvan or Ahgiras. In the common hymns of the 
20th Kanda of the AV, the seers and deities are the same in both 
the Vedas. 
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(v) Some of the common res are found in other Vedic Texts, 
having variety of reading in them; but the reading in the RY is, 
generally speaking, more refined and less clumsy. 

(vi) In the RV, the hymns are traditionally employed in the 
recitations of the Hotr or other Rgvedic rtvijs in a sacrifice. In the 
AV the hymns are employed, in many places quite significantly, 
for various rites. In the common portion between the RV and AV, 
the res are employed for the following: 

(a) In the sacrificial rites such as pravargya in the offering 
of Soma or in the recitation of the sastras of the Rgvedic priests. 

(b) For the use of amulets, for bringing about the destruction 
of enemies or rivals and the killing of raksas, in the witchcraft-rite 
against the ydtus, ydtudhdnis, evil-dreaming and for causing sleep. 

(c) In the Women’s rites. 

(d) In medicine against yaksma with plants and herbs or with 
the touch of the hand of the physician against heart-disease and 
jaundice, dropsy, poison, and jayrnya. 

(e) In the charms for the expiation of sin, for increase in 
wealth, prosperity, for successful agriculture, for safety, for secur¬ 
ing rains, for purification, for removing alaksmt, for successful sacrir 
flee, for extinguishing fire, for the abundance of dalcsiyi and for 
sdmmamsya (concord). 

(f) In the Grhya rites of marriage, pmsavana, and on death: 
The AV has more detailed and exhaustive treatment of these and 
many more Grhya rites. 

(g) In the Royal rites regarding the election of a king, for 
the use of amulets, and charms, for the use of chariot, bow, armour 
and in the battle rites. 

(h) Philosophical thoughts about creation of the universe and 
life after death. 

It will be noticed that in the common portion between the RV 
and AY, almost every aspect of the teaching of the AV is represented, 
viz., sacrifice, medicine, witchcraft,: strikama, royal rites, Grhya 
rites, rites for general well-being, long life, agriculture, expiation, 
and philosophy. The res describing these aspects are rightly used 
for those various purposes. The contents of the res warrant their 
employment in the rites. Many well-known hymns in the RV occur 
in the AV. ' ! :; j \m | 

There are about 200 khila res which are found in both the 
Vedas, .Brahmanas of the RV presume the genuineness of their 
Rgvedic character. 

(vii) Excluding the portion of the RV, which is common with 
AV, in the remaining RV too, there are many hymns which have 
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Atharvapic character. Judging from the contents, we find that 
many hymns in the RV have got the Atharvanic nature, such as 
witchcraft, medicine, strikama, royal rites, Grhya rites, mntU pusti- 
karma, sacrifice, and philosophy. Also we may notice Atharvanic 
element in the wonderful deeds of Asvins, in the concepts of the 
terms such as brahman, mdya, sraddha, and in the mysterious power 
which the Rgvedic singers claim to possess regarding their vac 
(speech), 

(viii) Excluding the general sacrificial hymns of the RV, there 
is quite a good deal of the Atharvanic character in the RV, both in 
the portion common to the two Vedas and outside it. 

(ix) Angiras, Atharvan and Bhrgu, who founded the cult of 
Agni and whose compositions are found in the AV and not in the 
RV, well deserve to be the first of the Vedic poets and the Pitrs. 
The hymns of the seers, connected with them by family ties or due 
to admiration for them as the elders are collected in the RV. The 
same poets must have preserved the hymns, which are now includ¬ 
ed in the AV. 

18. Regarding the relation between the RV and the AV, we 
may briefly state the following:— 

(a) The RV Samhita contains a cross section of the Atharva- 
pic matter in the portion common between the two Vedas and also 
outside it. 

(b) This Atharvanic element is found in all Mandalas of the 
RV; but more particularly in the 1st, 8th and 10th Mandalas. 

(c) The Atharvanic element is. not foreign to the RV. 

(d) The seers of the RV are the descendants or admirers of 
Angiras, Atharvan and Bhrgu, the prehistoric priests of fire, who 
founded the cult of sacrifice and witchcraft. 

(e) In the RV there are no hymns directly attributed to these 
three seers. A collection of their hymns is made in the AV. , 

"• (f) In the KV Samhita, prominence is given to the sacrificial 

"hymns;.although there is secular and Atharvanic matter in it. In 
the AV Samhita, prominence is given to the hymns regarding 'wit- 
, chcraft, strikama, medicine, Grhya rites, royal rites, santi-puftb 
karma, sacrifice and philosophical thoughts. The editor of the RV 
. Samhita collected in it the hymns, which would be useful for the 
Hotr priest, who at first also performed the functions of the Brah¬ 
man priest, who is also called a Purohita. When the institution of 
sacrifice assumed an omnipotent form, the functions of Hotr and 
Brahman became separate and distinct. At this juncture a need 
was felt to collect the hymns which would be useful to such a rtvij. 
This is the AV Samhita. 
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A NOTE ON TWO CONTROVERSIAL LINES FROM 

SUNAHSEPAKHYANA 

By ; 

K. V. APTE i 

! 

The legend of Sunahsepa in the Aitareya Brahmana VII is ■ • 

important, as it gives rise to some controversies. j 

In this note it is proposed to suggest new approaches to inter- j 

pret two lines that are controversial from the point of view of 1 

interpretation. f 

V 

The Sunahsepakhyana opens with the mention of the king 
Hariscandra of the Iksvaku family, who was without a son. Once, I 

two sages Nlarada and Parvata visited him and stayed in his palace. j 

Then, when the king Hariscandra asked Narada -"jf forf ra fa v gfe r 
t forfcT q q ?T l Mm pv W’ t and requested "^r snwr HRq”, 

Narada uttered, in answer, ten Gathas stating the importance of 

having a son. The two controversial lines are from these ten Gathas. • 

(I) j 

"f% t m forfar fw mfw f% at: i” , 

The line literally means: What indeed (is) dirt? What deer- ? 

skin? What beards? What penance? I. 

Here the question is: What is the exact signification of the | 

terms w, arf^PT, | 

According to Sayanacarya, the four words tr arf^FT, and | 

refer to the f our anqqs-fjpqq, qfrq, qiwq and 1 His explanation j 

is: w TOfsi^frknsrrfwtoi i g«nr^# 4| W fa r- 

fefwi qiwq fqqfer i #sq- i 

cnr:^r qTfenvq i ■ 1 

interpretation of S-ayana is dubbed as ‘unconvincing’, { 

far-fetched’, and hence the reference to the four Asramas is looked 
upon as ‘not very probable’. The following two seem to he the # 

reasons for rejecting Sayana’s interpretation:- I 

(i) “In any case, there is no reason why the also 

should have been condemned here” (Profs. Gajendragadkar and Kar- 
markar). In other words, “there is no justification for the com 



demnation of ^qpjpr at least in this gatka which belauds 
(Dixit and Tophkhane). 

(ii) “These four orders of life are a qfijpfor would 

not condemn any of these.” (Profs. Jog and Bapat). 

Gajendragadkar and Karmarkar give the following explanation; 
“wit, srf^fnr & Rqfq undoubtedly refer to different ways of practis¬ 
ing penance. Some live in dirty places, besmearing their bodies with 
dirt; others make use of deer-skin; others grow long hair and 
beards”. Dr. Devasthali also holds “it is not unlikely that rh 
and also represent some kinds of penance.” 

The difficulty in takings, srfsrc and swtoo to refer to different 
ways of practising penance is as follows:—When these words are 
thus understood, the phrase j% gq: remains hanging: If r, srfsrqand 
3W are also varieties of penances, what then is the propriety in 
employing a separate word ? In case, one argues that these are 
mentioned only as instances, one can ask:—why such simple, mild 
and minor ‘ways of practising penance and not the most severe 
ways of practising penance yielding ample and abundant result 
are not referred to here? 2 Again, it can be said that really one 
general word cN; which is already in the line is sufficient, which 
can include every type of penance. Now, if it be said:—the word 
cTT: is to be taken, by the extension of with every term 

W, sffbpr and 5W-f% q qwdq:, etc.—then, the symmetry in the line is 
found to be violated: Before the four wordsetc. we find f% » 
fo, fiw and faq respectively. Now, if erg; is not something different 
and standing by itself, without being taken along with ^ srfsff 
and one fails to understand the propriety of the last then, 
hanging without any substantive connected with it. Hence one 
will have to confess that the above way of interpreting the line 
is not convincing. 

With reference to the second reason for rejecting Sayana’s 
explanation, one can very well say: A ^ can criticise whatever 
is For instance, we find the condemnation of sacrifice 3 . 

2. In so far as the importance of having a son is being stressed,..we naturally, 
expect that the most severe ways of practising penance, if at all etc, 
referred to them, yielding ample fruit should have been mentioned. Thus only 
the superiority of the son would have been emphasised ancl established. 

3. f 3T|3T WfHC I qiqi' 

The qq is divided into TR and (stturt awl RfqR 

form part of the qifH ). Hence we find SPRMq looking upon 
as qi^rvr (Vide 
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The statement of Yajnavalkya does not pay, 

in a way, any serious attention to the first, three orders of human 
life. 

I|ti|!i|s W# 


Really, the only difficulty found by the critics in Sayaaja’s 
explanation is: If w refers to »nj*nr, the latter gets condemned. 
And here Tirf^ should not have been condemned. 

The condemnation of ttt^f in. Sayana’s interpretation seems to 
have been misunderstood by his critics. For, here we need not 
look upon the censure directed against as such; we have to 
say: That wherein no son is begotten is condemned here 4 . 

Here, one has to mark an important fact that in these ten 
gdthds , there is often an exaggerated tone to praise the importance 
of having a son 5 ; and naturally we have to understand some of the 
statements in these g&thas. in a modified way. So this criticism of 
7 ^^ also must be understood in a properly modified sense. 

We can therefore, easily understand the line as Sayanacarya 
does, only with the following modification: 

If in the householders’ stage, a son is not begotten, then what 
is the use of that Now, such wherein no son is be¬ 

gotten is condemned here. And this is quite natural; for a 
has to pay off the, fq^spr by begetting a son. So, if the very pur¬ 
pose of qrfPF is not fulfilled, then what is the use of that ? 
Further, the second line (of the gathd that follows) insists 5 ^ f^riF 
which also goes to show that what is important in the 
^FIFF is to have a son. Hence TrrfPF without a son can very 
well become a butt of condemnation 6 . 






The line being metrically defective, explanations are offered with 
proposed emendations of the text. Secondly, there is a difference 


of opinions regarding the signification of the terms 3 pfffr and 
and the person or the persons to whom these terms, are applied . 1 ■ 


4. In this connection one may also note: The king Hariscandra though he had 
h hundred wives was soilless, So there may be a hidden yet pointed reference, 
in this line, to this fact. 

5. For instance: OTfWT ## FFW F FFjfcf I % 

FFF II FiFFl: flFT FhlT FNf4 FlciM? I TOrfi STTfaFT FFIF 
, i! 5¥r fmlscFnR ^ a* 1 ,: 

6. In this way of understanding the line, the symmetry in the line remains in¬ 
tact, ana every word retains its own place in the meaning of the line, 
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A NOTE ON SUNAHSEPAKI-IYANA 

(A) (i) Hillebrandt takes the line as it is and translates it thus; 

“She is procreation; the germ is procreation; it is hidden in her.” 
(ii) Sayanacarya (who also takes the line as it is) seems to read 
fMft srnrfff ..., and thinks that both the words ^ and smrfir are 
applicable to the wife 7 . He explains: T^rfeqff FfcRlsF- 

dMi, qafoFrt few vim 

fffdM srfrt, creFi-fw: 1 * 

(B) Following are the explanations based on emendations: 

(i) Bohtlingk emends the text into srr^firwr ffTcT ... I (ii) Keith 
proposes to read understands the two 

STfFfir words as referring to the father and the mother, and renders 
the line thus; “He is productive, she productive, the seed is placed 
here.” (iii) Some propose to read .... (i.e. srnjfif^rr 

q? 3TPT%:... with an irregular #f), refer the two stpjJf Words 
to the husband and the wife and translate: “She is procreative, He 
(also) is productive ...” (iv) Profs. Gajendragadkar and Karmarkar 
think that “just as in the first 8 line the word 1 fiff is explained, 
so here the word FFFftT is explained as being particularly appro¬ 
priate to the wife.” They propose to read sn^kF or sflFF 

(i.e. FTFf^FT FFFfcffFF .or ... ). Then^ 

the meaning would be; “A wife is called srfTjfir (the productive one), 
as there is placed in her the seed of production”. So, they translate 
the line thus: “She (is) (that is productive of the husband 
in the form of a son), the seed for production is placed here”, 
(v) Ashar proposes to read the line as Keith does and thinks 
that the line explains why a wife is called 3nF%, just as the first 
line explains the etymology of wnFT. Thus, “The wife is called 
3 TPtIf i.e. sfa (a seed) is placed in her”. Thus the line will 
mean: “She is 3rpjfir (productive or procreation), because 

i.e. seed is placed in her 9 . 

(C) Profs. Jog and Bapat “feel that Sayana is more appro¬ 
priate than others”, translate the line as “She is prosperity, the 
origin (of all) ; the seed is placed here (in her) ”, and explain; * ‘ 3 ^ 1 % 
and FfcT perhaps refer to the two stages of a householder’s happi¬ 
ness, one of happy union with wife, and the other,'a happy com¬ 
panionship in rearing up the child”. “This is”, they continue, 
“warranted by an earlier gathd i.e. gathd 7. A wife she is first, 
then a mother”. 

8. The first line of this 

F^FIFF F1FT FFfe FSFFF FIFtT JT: I 

9. Ashar further says that his explanation is ‘most natural’, while Prof. Dixit and 

Tophkhane look upon it as‘the; best interpretation’, ■■ 
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As Dr. Devasthali has observed “None of these emendations 
.... seems to be satisfactory”. Moreover, it is really improper to 
emend the text to eschew a certain meaning, if and when the text 
as it is can yield a good sense. So, we can reject all the interpre¬ 
tations based on the emendation. 

The main point is: Do the two words sfpjfa and refer to 
the wife alone, or does only am# refer to the wife, while the 
word to something else? This question can be answered thus:— 
The word stp# is connected with trcrr, while the word with 
#3T. Now, the seed ( m ) is the cause for the production of the 
son, who is nothing but prosperity ( qfer) to the father here as well 
as hereafter 10 . The son is responsible for the good, well-being, 
and prosperity of father in this world as well as in the next world. 
Hence, the seed () which is nothing but the son is prosperity 
(^fk), the son leads his father to prosperity. From this point 
of View, then, the line means: She is productive; the seed (qfa ) 
(which is nothing but son) is prosperity ( ] and it is placed 

here (in her). 11 

si*## 

Often it is contended that these ten gathas put in. the mouth 
of Narada are taken over from some floating mass of literature. 
Regarding this borrowal there can be three alternatives:—(1) All 
the ten gathas forming a whole were borrowed en bloc. Or, (2) The 
ten gathas might have been taken over, with the borrowal en bloc 
of a group of gathas closely knit together. Or, (3) Every gdthd was 
taken over independently. 

The above suggested interpretation takes it for granted that 
the ten gathas uttered by Narada form a whole. The same inter¬ 
pretation will also do in case of the second proposed alternative 12 . 

In case of the third alternative, it is easy to say that the ten 
gathas then have no mutual inter-relation. This will naturally lead 
to the idea that every gdthd should be interpreted and explain- 
ed independently, without making any reference to the other gdthd 

10. Vide other gathas uttered by Narada: 

tfrrfk snTcTc# v v^fcr 11 vr^xf: >tfw.w?r fq^^r?r: 11 

W TO: II ST t II TOtfkf gi qtf 

sftor 11 11 

11. Such identifications are of usual occurrence in the Brahmanas, e.g. In these 

.gaMs themselves we find TWfd'd'l Ruft, f ^ I 

12. Here the g&Ms 'TMvT Vfwfk TOf FTTOF I TOFT g#ft ^FF 

Frfk ^ 11 towf toff jttotf ^ 5 ?: 1 

II F^F I ^ 

JF: II are found to be forming a whole. 
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or gathas. With such a view also, we can interpret and explain the 
line as follows:— 

The whole gatha is; 

fMiqr srrar srFTk jd: 1 

“The srrinr (wife) is so called because the husband is again born 
from her i.e. The wife is productive of her own husband in the 
form of a son. Hence, the second line means: She is productive; 
the seed (sfor) is (the cause for another new) existence ( wfr ) 
(of the husband); it is placed here (in her).” • 




A NOTE ON SADANIRA IN THE SATAPAT'HA 

BRAHMANA . 

• . 

By 

M. D. PARADKAR 

Geographical and cultural conditions reflected in the Brahmanas 
indicate the fact that Vedic Aryans had spread themselves further 
into the east of then known Indus Land i.e. into the region of the 
Ganga and the Yamuna. The region indicated by the Samhitas of 
the Yajurveda as well as the Brahmanas can be said to be identical 
with the Land of the Kurus and the Paficalas. It is no wonder, there¬ 
fore, that Satapatha Brahmana belonging to the white Yajurveda also 
points out to the eastward march of the Vedic Aryans. 

Professor Weber has already drawn attention to the impor¬ 
tant legend of Videgha Mathava occurring in this extensive Brah¬ 
mana. 1 According to him the aforesaid legend points out to three 
successive stages of the eastward migration of Vedic Aryans. First¬ 
ly in the days of Rgveda they extended their settlements from 
modern Panjab upto the river Sarasvati. Then under the leader¬ 
ship of Videgha Mathava, they pushed forward in the direction of 
the river Sadanlra which represents the second stage. Third stage 
probably synchronizes with the days of Satapatha Brahmana where 
they advanced further towards the east of the river Sadanlra which 
then formed the boundary of the Kosalas and the Videhas as is 
clear from the following words of the Brahmana:— #gV- 

fetfprr [l-i-i-ir], 

Sadanlra, the ever flowing stream, was already known as flow¬ 
ing from Uttara Giri i.e. some range of the Himalaya mountain. 
For a long time, Brahmanas had not crossed this river possibly be¬ 
cause it was not easily fordable m TV VfNfTVtfv, 
rTVTfif! (1-4-1-14). No wonder, therefore, that the regions towards 
the east of this river had remained barren i.e. uncultivable as the 
land was marshy (vf^cTVr) 

Videgha Mathava, it appears, was confronted with a terrible 
famine which dried up all rivers i .e. M This 

made it necessary for him to advance towards the east till he came 
to Sadanlra, which to his surprise, was full of water. Satapatha 
Brahmana 1-4-1-16 also indicates that the river raged along even 
in late summer possibly due to the melting of the snow on the 

1. Indische Studkn, 1-170, 
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mountain-range from which it arose. Already Brahmanas had 
crossed the river and inhabited the land lying eastward to it, They 
had performed their sacrifices and brought the land under cultiva¬ 
tion as is evinced by the words,- 'srrfrHr T Thus 

the river had played an important role even in days earlier to the 
Satapatha Brahmaiia. During the days of our Brahmana it conti¬ 
nued to do so as is clear from the legend of Videgha Mathava. 

Attempts have been made to identify the river. Sayanacarya 
has given Karatoya as another name of the river. Karatoya is 
modern Kuratte which formed the eastern boundary of Videhas. 
The description of the river in the Brahmana does not warrant the 
veracity of the identification as Karatoya is rather far towards the 
east. Professor Weber identified Sadanlra with the Gandaki 2 or 
Gapclak (styled as the Kondochates by Greek geographers) which, 
‘rising in Nepal, flows into the Ganges opposite Patna" 1 , The 
Mahabharata, however, distinguishes Sadanlra from Gandaki and 
hence the identification proposed by Weber is, to say the least, 
open to doubt. Identification of this river, therefore, still remains 
undecided. 


2 * Studim U72 > 181 ; AIso see Groat Gandak .Imperial Gazetteer of India , 

3, Max Muller’s Vedic Index—7ol . 11 , pp. 299, 



SANSKRIT SAKHI 
By 

M. A. MEHENDALE 

The etymology of sdkhi from »J khyd- has been given in the 
TJ nadisutr as: smine khyah sa codattah (This has been explained 
as amuwm khyiyate janair it. sakU) 4.136. Yaska in his Nirukte 
(7.30) renders sdkMyah by samunci-khydnah which suggests the 
same etymology. 

Grassmann also derives sdkhi from sa^fkhyd- and compares 
it 'with samJkhyd- ‘to belong to some one’. Bohtlingk-Roth, on 
the other hand, derive sdkhi from ^ sac- ‘to be associated with, 
to be united with’. It is likely that this etymology was suggested 
by such occurrences in the RV as sdkhyi saceya 8.48.10, mddhvah 
pttva sacevahi trih saptd sdkhyuli pads 8.69.7 , nd sd sdkhd y6 nd 
dadki sdkhye sacdbhuve sdcamndya pitvah 10,117.4. But this 
etymology from J sac- has been already declared to be very 

doubtful by Uhlenbeck and Walde-Pokorny. Cuny 1 has attempted 

to explain away kh in sdkhi as due to analogy with plural forms: 
*so?c w a -i-bhih > sakhibhih and from there *sok w d > *saM 
> sakhd. This explanation, apparently, has not found favour with 
scholars. 

In the present paper it is proposed to derive sdkhi from *sakha 
with the secondary suffix ~i khd means ‘hollow, aperture’ or a 
hole in the nave of a chariot’s wheel’ 2 . The compound *sd-kha 
would mean ‘who shares with some one else the same hollow of 
the wheel’ or, by the extension of meaning, ‘who shares with some 
one else the same chariot’ 'i.e. ‘driving with some one in the same 
chariot’, sdkhi, derived from Hdkha, may be compared with 
sdrathi, derived from saratha. The lack of vrddhi in the first syl¬ 
lable of sdkhi is not without a parallel. Debrunner has already 
called attention to a few forms without vrddhi, e.g. -flSgf, sapti (Alt. 
Gr. II.2§190b, p.304). It may be mentioned that among the 
meanings of sdkhi given by Boht. -Roth we find ‘Genosse, Freund,’ 
and also ‘Gefahrte, Begleiter’. The word sdkhi may thus refer to 
the charioteer who drives the chariot, or the warrior who fights from 
it, or the fellow-travellers who go in the same chariot. The deriva¬ 

1. Symbolae Rozwadowski, Vol. I, p. 90 (1927). I am indebted to Prof. M. Mayrhofer 

for this reference. 

2. Khe am iva RV. 8.77.3; Jehe rdthasya 8,91.7. 
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tive sakhydm would then mean primarily not ‘friendship’, but ‘the 
act of journeying together in the same vehicle’. 

Occurrences of sdkhi and sakhydm in the RV fully support the 
above interpretation and therefore render the newly suggested ety¬ 
mology plausible. J 

This can be seen very clearly, in the first instance, in those 
passages where sdkhi occurs in the context of a chariot or one of 
its parts. In RV 6.55, Pusan in the first verse is requested to be 
e charioteer of jta (i.e, of the hymn looked upon as a chariot) so 

, / 6 T "I* PG?an r traVel t0gether: ° hi . «ufi. 

va ai /mtfor rtdsya no bhava. When therefore in verse 5 , the seer 
calls Pusan as sdkhd mama, the expression makes better sense when 
understood as ‘my charioteer ’ 3 rather than ‘my friend’. 

In RV 3.60 we are informed that fchhus drive with Indra in 
me same chariot: mdrena ydtha saratham (verse 4 ). When there¬ 
fore m verse 3 we read about them indrasya sakhydm rbhdvah 
we nid i, justified in interpreting indrasya sakhydm 
mA^ S \ 0i) dr ‘™ g “ the same chariot witl1 Indra’. Also 
“JV ir.'l Where jt is sai<i rmm pibasva mtnadhdbhih 

mkrtyi the passa S e ® be understood as 
drmk (soma) with Rbhus, who distribute precious gifts,, whom you 

oh Mra, have made your driving companions due to their good 

■ ^, 10 ' 168 ' 2 waters4 ™ described as going with Vita shar- 
sarfl? foA ? e sam l yoke and ae same chariot: tdbhih sayik 

sikM h ,y .a™ 6 ” “ tte nK£ ‘ Ve ™ VSta “ caUed 

InOT 44 In me “ a r g Wi ‘ h Waters in the same chariot*. 

we r , ead about A S“: ■»& tvs. svMvat, suMmy6 agm 
upayatimmm nthem / tdsya trM bhamsi tdsya sdkhi... . 
Agm, when some one who has good horses, good gold, approaches 

C 1 3 v, C °” taining richeS ’ you h* 00 ™ Predator, you 
become his charioteer ....' Similarly it is said about Soma tLt 

he drim with Indra (sdkhi) when he mounts Indra's chariot- d 
ty/flati ritham mdrasya sdkhi (9.96.2). In RV 9.97 6 Soma is 
asfed to go with the gods in the same chariot fdeuadr yaU 
now if m the preceding verse we read Mur devdnam upa sakhydm 
we have every reason to understand it as ‘when Zl1 

7 ratTnft 6 f ?. * ivewithttemin thesame (iariot ’' 1“BV 

7.72.2 m the first two quarters of the verse, the Alvins are requested 
to come in a chariot with the gods (d no devibhir ipa yatam an dfe 

4. VisfUh, m my opinion, are not the sub-divisions of V 5 « • 

femimne followers (Geldner), but waters, V thoUghl of as his 
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mjdsasd nusatyd rdthena). And in the following two quarters of 
the verse we read yuvor hi nah sakhyd pitrydni sammo bandhur 
utd tasya vittam. This can refer to. the singers’ reminding the 
Asvins of the fact that their parents had driven with them in their 
chariot (sakhyd pitrydni ), and that since the singers also enjoy the 
same privilege, this is the common bond between the singers and the 
gods. 5 A Muni, impelled by the gods, is described as vdtasydsvo 
vayoli sdkhd (10.136.5). In the context of the horse, sdkhd seems 
to mean ‘charioteer’ (‘the horse of Vata, the charioteer of Vayu’), 
Similarly, the Maruts who bring the healing remedies with them are 
addressed as yuyam salchayah saptayah ‘you, the charioteers, (you) 
the horses’(8.20.23). 

/ 

When in RV 10.27.6 we read, ye niniduh sdkhdyam ddhy u nv 
esu pavdyo vavrtyuh, this means that ‘those who have ridiculed the 
warrior (sdkhdyam), on them may the rims of the chariot roll’. 
In the RV, if the horses are called sakhayd, what is intended to 
convey is perhaps not that the horses are friends of each other but 
that they share the same chariot, i.e. are yoked to the same chariot. 
Cf, hdri ii mucd sakhayd ‘unyoke the horses who draw the same 
chariot’ (6.40.1) 6 , brdhmand te brahmayujd yunajmi hdri sakhayd 
sadhamdda asu ‘I yoke for you with a prayer at a common Soma 
session your two horses who are (customarily) yoked by a. prayer, 
(horses) who draw the same chariot, the quick ones’ (3.35.4), d ca 
tvdm eta vrsand vdMto hdri sakhayd sudhurd svdngd ‘May these 
strong horses, who draw the same chariot with a good yoke and who 
have beautiful limbs, carry you here’ (3.43.4). 

The word sdkhi is often used in the context of the verb *Jyuj- 
‘to yoke’ or some derivative from it and these uses also support 
the new interpretation of sdkhi Visiju is called indrasya yujyab 
sdkhd (1.22.19) which means ‘riding with Indra in the same chariot, 
fit to be yoked’, i.e. a constant co-traveller with Indra, When, how¬ 
ever, sdkhi and yujya are used to denote two different persons, one 
of them may refer to the charioteer and the other, to the fighter, both 
riding the same chariot. RV 2.28.10 reads yd me rdjan yujyo 
vd sdkhd vd svdpne bhaydiii bhirave mdhyam aha ‘who, oh king told 
me, the timid one, frightful things in dream, whether the fighter 

5. Also cf. RV 10.29.8 where many tribes are said to be striving for a drive 
’ With Indra' (yatante sakhydya piinth). This interpretation of sakhyd in this 

verse is suggested by the context' where in the same verse. Indra is asked to 
, mount the chariot (d mi rdtham nd pHandsu tisitha ydm bliadrdyd sumaiyd 
codaydse). For the context of the chariot also cf'.’RV 10.64.7 pra vo vayum 
rathayijmh purandhim stoma ijji kimudhvam sakhydya pusanam. ‘You make 
with your praise songs Vayu, Purandhi and Pusan yoke the chariot so that all 
may drive together (sakhydya )'. Maruts are called sdkhdyah of Indra in the 
, context of the horses yoked to a chariot, vdtasya yuktdnt suytijas cid asvdn 
kavil cid esu ajagann avasyuh / visve te dtra manitah sdkhdyah (5.31.10). 

6, Also 3,43.1 priyi sdkhaya vi mucd. 
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or the charioteer’. In 7.19.9 the singers request Indra to choose 
them for yujya -type of association with him (asmdn vrnisva yujydya 
tdsmai). When in the preceding verse we read priydsa it te magha - 
vann abhistau ndro madema sarane sdkhdyah, this can mean 
‘may we, the heroes liked by you, oh bounteous one, take 
delight in your protection, in your resort, (we) riding in your chariot 
(sdkhdyah) 7 Instead of yujya , we find sometimes the root-noun 
yuj being used. Indra’s association with Pusan in the same chariot 
during their exploits against enemies is expressed as utd ghd sd 
rathitamah sakhyd sdtpatir yujd / indro vrlrdni jighmte (6.56.2). 
Indra is described as making a somin (who offers Soma) his associate 
m the chariot, sakhiyam kpiute yujam (S.62.6). 8 But one who 
does not give an offering or press Soma, he does not get this 
privilege: atrd yujam krnute yo havisman ndsunvatd sakhydm vasfi 
surah (10.42.4). Indra, as a swan, associating with heavenly 
waters and moving with them in the same chariot seems to be the 
reason why they are described as shy (bibhatsu): bibhatsunm 
sayujam hamsam dhur apctm divydndm sakhyd cdrantam (10,124.9). 9 
The idea of common sharing is neatly expressed in dvd suparnd sayujd 
sdkhaya samdndm vrksdm pdri sasvajdte (1.164.20) ‘Two birds, 
sharing the same yoke and the same nave (i.e. the same chariot) 
embrace the same tree’. 10 


The use of the word sdkhi in the context of the verbs d^fvrt 
and a ^Jvah also points to the interpretation ‘riding in the same 
chariot’. In RV. 4.1.1, the gods are said to have commissioned 
Agni as their charioteer (tvanh hy ague sddcim it samanydvo devdso 
devdm aratim nyerire). And then in verse three, when it is said, 
sdkhe sdkhdyam abhy d vavftsvdsum nd cakrdih rdthyeva rdmhyd 
...... it can mean ‘Oh charioteer, turn towards (Varuna) who will 

drive with you (sdkhdyam), as the wheel (rolls) towards the 
horse, as the two quick horses (rush towards the goal)’. 11 The 
singer who wishes to ride together ( sakhdydm ) with the Asvina every¬ 
day wishes to turn (their chariot) towards himself (d vain nard 
purub'hujd vavrtydm divedive cid amnd sakMydn (5.49.1), 12 Hie 


8. Also cf. 1.129,4, 4.32.6, 

9. Yoga, referring to the yoking of horses to a chariot, appears in connection 
with sakhi m yogeyoge tavdstaram vdjevaje havdmahe / sdkhaya indram 

W ' & ’ ndmg !^ lth • Indra) in the same chariot > invite. Indra who 2 
in stronger in every yoking, m every race for a prize’ (1.30.17) 

10. The idea of journeying together is not present here 

• Slwf ined M lt0 done by Sayana, ‘as the two speedy horses 

S VhS’. qU1C C Whee ' Ra hya m this CaSe is taken to meari <h ” se ' and 

12. Similarly Yami says in 10.10.1, (5 cit sdkhdyam sakhyd vavrtydm ‘May I turn 
hitherwards (Yama), who has come in a chariot, for a common rid? Th?s 
common ride seems to be indicative of marriage relation, see below page 8s! 
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use of the verb d, s [vah- is found in RV 3.4.1: a deva devan yajd- 

thdya vaksi sdkhd sakHnt sumctna yaksy ague ‘oh god, bring here 

(in a chariot) the gods for sacrifice, a charioteer (bringing) those who j 

drive with him; being of good mind, offer them sacrifice, oh Agni’. 

The meaning is equally clear in RV 8.2.27, where about Indra it 
is said: eha hart brahmayujd sagmd vaksatah sdkMyam ‘May the ; 

horses, yoked with a prayer (to the chariot), the able ones, bring j 

the warrior here.’ 13 i 

In RV 7.95.4 Sarasvati is described as going over to the sakhis ! 

who. with bent knees, approach her: mitdjnubhir namasyair iydna t 

rayd yuja cid uttard sdkhibhyahJ 4 The expression mitdjnu ‘with { 

bent knees’ has caused difficulty because it is difficult to imagine j 

some one moving forward with bent knees. But this difficulty dis- j 

appears when we understand sdkhibhyah not as ‘friends’ but as j 

referring to the singers who go to Sarasvati in the same chariot. 1 

Since they drive in a chariot they have their knees bent while 11 

approaching Sarasvati. Instead of mitdjnu appears abhijnu in 
3.39.5. There Indra is called the charioteer (sdkhd) going with 
Navagvas, the fighters riding the same chariot {sakhis). The posture j 

of the Navagvas is described as ‘with bent knees’ (abhijnu): sdkhd * 

ha ydtra sakhibhir ndvagvair abhijnv a sdtvabhir gd anugman , 15 l 

It has been mentioned above that the term sakhi could be j 

applicable either to the charioteer or to the fighter riding the same i 

chariot. Hence if we get an expression like s<Md sdkhyuh srnavad : 

vdndamni (3.43.4) it is better interpreted to mean ‘may the fighter ; 

hear the praises of the charioteer’. That the heroes going to war 
were often praised by their charioteers is well known. Hence we. ! 

read in 8.43.14 tvdm hy ague agnind .... sdkhd sakhyd, sami- 
dhydse Tor, you, oh Agni, are kindled by fire .... as a warrior (is j 

roused) by the charioteer’. 16 Incidentally it seems that the place '.■! 

of the charioteer in the chariot was to the right of the warrior. ! 

Indra asks Vayu (cf. Liiders, Verona I. 221) to drive his chariot and j 

13. Also cf. 10.73.4 where Indra is requested ; to bring. Nasatya with him so that , 

they may all ride together, samatia turnir tipa ydsl yajMm a nasatya sakhydya 

vaksi Sakhyd also appears in relation with viyyu- Ho disjoin, separate’, : 

makir na end sakhyd vi yausus Uva cendra vimdasya ca heh asme te , l 

santu sakhyd sivdni (10.23.7). Also 8,86.1. 

14. ‘(Sarasvati) is being approached by the worshipful ones with bent knees. 

She. yoked with riches (i.e. carrying riches with her), is more bountiful to 

(the singers) riding the same chariot.’ | 

15. ‘When the charioteer (Indra) followed the cows with Navagvas as fighters 
driving with him with bent knees..The same picture of sitting with bent 
knees in a chariot is to be seen in the race (1,37,10), in approaching Agni 
found in a distant place (1.72.5), in Indra’s coming to the worshippers (8.92.3). 
m the worshippers’ wanderings on the broad earth (3.59.3), and in Indra’s 

winning the cows with his singers (6,32.3). 1 

16. Of. sdkhya.... stutdh 10.50.2 in the context of battles, races or fights with 
Vrtra. Also cf. 8.92.33 where singers riding with Indra praise him. Also cf 
Luders interpretation of RV 10.73.5 (Varum 1180 f.n. 2 and H 424) 


stand on his right. The two would then kill the enemies: asas ca 
tvdm daksinatdli sdkhd me ’dhdvrtr&ni janghamva bhuri (8.100.2). 17 

Sometimes those who went in a chariot to the battle-field 
abandoned the chariot and fled back. This is what the gods did 
when they went with Indra to fight against Vrtra. Indra is there¬ 
fore advised by the Maruts to take them with him in the chariot so 
that he may win the war (vrtrdsya tvd svasdthdd isamdnd visve devd 
ajahur ye sdkhdyah / marudbhir indra sakhydm te astv dthemd 
visvdji pftand jaydsi 8.96.7). 18 In the light of this explanation 
of sakhi, RV 8.45.37 seems to have the following meaning: ko nil 
maryd dmithitah sdkhd sdkhayam dbravit f jahd ko asmad Isate 
‘Which warrior (sdkhd), if he is not provoked (by his charioteer), oh 
men, has said to the charioteer, ‘he has left me.’ Who runs away 
from us?’ 

Surya, or the daughter of the sun, is often described in the 
Ilgveda as going with Asvina in the same chariot, d ydd vdm suryd 
ratham Usthad raghusyddam sddd (5,73.5), tdm vdm rdtham vaydm 
adydhuvema — asvind .... yah suryam vahati (4.44.1), Surya 
has been identified with Usas by Iiillebrandt. This identification 
gets support from the new interpretation of sakhi because Usas is 
called the sakhi of Asvina, i.e. she goes with them riding in their 
chariot (sdkhdbhud asvinor usdh 4.52.2 and utd sdkhdsy asvinoti 
4.52.3). 19 In 1.119.5 we are told about a yosa who chose Asvina 
for her husbands and went with them for a common ride ( sakhyd) 
in their chariot: yuvor asvind vdpuse yuvdyujam rdtham vdfi 
yematur asya sdrdhyam / d vdm palitmhh sakhydya jagmusi 
yosdvrnita jenyd, yuvdm pdti “The two voices have guided, oh Asvina, 

the chariot yoked by you for your beauty. 20 The young 

woman 21 to be won, who married you (patitvdm jagmusi) for a 
common ride (in your chariot) chose you two for her husbands”. 
This connection between marriage and common ride in a chariot 
is also reflected in the dialogue between Yama and Yaml. In 
10.10.2 when Yama rejects the initial entreaty of Yam! he says, 
na te sdkhd. sakhydm vasty et&tsdlaksmd ydd vmirupd bhdvdti 

17. Cf. the word savyasfhr- (or savyesthf-), savyasfhd- (or savyestlia-) ‘warrior’ 
(Ut, standing on the left) in the Sat, Br. 5.4.3.18; also indra \i savyasthds 
candramh sdrathify AV 8,8.23 cited in BR. As mentioned in BR, the word 
savyesfha, however, means a charioteer according to Patanjali on P. 8.3.97 
and the Ski lexicons (AK 2.8.60 and H, 760). [Some editions or commen¬ 
taries give the reading savyesthf], 

18. But the Maruts also seem to have once abandoned Indra, cf. ydd indram 
djahdtana/ko vah sakhitvd ohate (8.7.31) -that you abandoned indra. Who 
(now) is anxious to ride with you?’ 

19. Liiders (Varuna II, p. 370, f.n. 1), however, says that U$as is called the 
sakha. i.e. ‘the friend’ of Asvina because the latter appear early in the 
morning, 

20. asya sdrdhyam Is ‘quits unclear’ according to Geldner. Sayana, asya ratlmya 
yat sardhyam pmpyam Mtydkhyam avadhibhutam 1 ahyam'. 

21. Sayana identifies yosd with siiryd. 
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‘This kind of common ride with you, the rider (sdkM i.e. Yama who 
has come in a chariot) does not desire, (the ride) by which a 
common origin (lit. sign) may turn into being of different forms 
(i.e. of different origins, not blood relationship)’. 

The word sdkhi ‘who drives in the same chariot’ has also been 
used in the Rgveda with a slight shift in meaning to refer to those 
who go in the same ship. In 7,88 we read in verse 4 that Varuna 
placed Vasistha in his ship 213 ( vasistham ha vdrv.no navy ddhat) 
in response to the seer’s desire expressed in verse 3 to go on a 
voyage together in the same ship (d ydd ruhava varunas ca 
ndvam prd ydt samudrdm irdyava mddhyam ). It is with reference 
to these journeys in the same ship that the seer uses the word 
sahhyd in plural 22 when in verse 5 he asks Varuna, Mi tydni nau 
salchyd babhuvuh and in verse 6 he refers to himself as the sdkhi 
of Varuna. In the story of Bhujyu who was thrown in the sea 
and was rescued by Asvina we read utd tydm bhujyum asvina 
sdkhiyo madhye jahur durevMh samvdre (7.68.7) ‘And those 
who went with him (in the ship) 23 with wicked intention, oh Asvina, 
threw Bhujyu in the middle of the sea’. When we come across 
the use of the word sdkhi with the verb ^ftr- ‘to cross’, or its deri¬ 
vative, it is better to interpret it as referring to the one who goes 
in a ship rather than in a chariot. In 10.53.8 the context makes 
this quite clear, dsmanvati riyate sdm rabhadhvam ut tisthata prd 
tarata sakhiyah / dtrd jahdma ye dsann dsemli sivan vayam ut 
tarema abM vdjan ‘(The river) full of stones is flowing; hold fast, 
stand up, and cross over, you all going in this ship (sdlcMyah). We 
will leave those who were unkind (to us). May we cross over (to 
the other bank) towards the favourable rewards’. The same mean¬ 
ing js also probably intended when in 10.31.1 we read tebhir 
vaydm susakhdyo bhavema tdranto vis'vd duritd syma ‘May we go 
well with them in the same ship, may we be crossing over all 
dangers’. 24 

In th e ftgveda the prayer of the seers is often looked upon as a 
chariot. ^ Hence the singers who jointly sing the prayer are 
called sakMyah. ‘who ride the same vehicle in the form of the 

» - *■ - 

’ singula?S P Liy aS th T e se ?l . would have Probably used sakhydm in 

23 ft‘ft 

2J ' die dSrSf GeMmr transiates the word sokMyal) in this verse as 
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prayer’. 25 In 1.5.1 we read a tv eta ni sidatendram abhi prd 
gdyata / sdkhdyah stomavahasali ‘Come here, sit down, (and) sing 
(a song) with reference to Indra, you who ride together in a praise- 
song as a vehicle’. Similarly in 6.45.4 we find sdkhdyo brahma- 
vdhase ’rchata prd ca gdyata ‘you who ride together, praise and sing 
(for Indra) who comes in the vehicle in the form of a prayer’. The 
same picture of a god riding a chariot in the form of a praise-song 

and leading it appears in 1,173.9, dsdma ydthil susakhdya ena. . 

dsad ydthd na indro vandanesthds turo nd kdrma ndyamdna ukthd 

‘so that we may be good riders with him_ so that Indra may 

stand- in a praise-song guiding the praises as the clever worker 
(conducts) his task’. 26 The prayer and the sacrifice are also looked 
upon as a ship and the priests who, as though, sail in it to¬ 
gether are called sdkhdyah. In 10.101.2 we read mandra krnu - 
dhvam dhiya a tanudhvam ndvam aritrapdranm krnudhvam / .... 
prdncam t/ajhdm prd m/atci sakhdyah / ‘Make (the songs) agreeable, 
stretch forth (your) thoughts, fashion a ship which crosses (the 
river) with rudders,... (Oh priests) who sail together carry forward 
(your) sacrifice’. 27 

When sdkhi is used in the context of finding a path, or going 
to or coming from a distant land, it gives better sense if it is inter¬ 
preted as ‘driving in the same chariot’. In 1.80.6 we read manddnd 
indro dndhasah sdkhibhyo gatim icchati ‘Indra, delighted with 
Soma, seeks a way out for those who drive with him’. 28 In 1,53.7 
we find namyd yd indra sdkhyd pardvdti niharhdyo ndmucim hdmd 
mdyinam ‘When you, oh Indra, with Nami as your charioteer struck 
down Namuci, who knows magic, in the distant land’. And in 
6.45.1 we have yd dnayat pardvdtah suniii turvdsam yddum / indrah 
sa no ytivd sdkhi ‘Indra who brought here Turvasa and Yadu from 
a distance, leading them well, that Indra is our young charioteer,’ 29 

The interpretation of sdkhi ( sa-khi ) suggested in this paper 
seems to derive support from the way it is placed between words 

25. For . priests being called sdkhdyah J, Iiarmata has a different explanation. He 
. observes, “In the light of these data it does not seem an unlikely suggestion 

that the word sakhi- had been used since very early times, perhaps from the 
Indo-European period, to designate members of separate social groups. As a 
result of social development, when the different occupational groups became 
more and more sharply delimited, this particular use of the word was gene¬ 
rally established in old Iranian, more precisely in the language of the Avesta 
and in old Persian. This development is reflected in the particularized mean¬ 
ing of the Avestan word lie,ray- ‘member of a priestly college”’. AO (Hun- 
garica) 5.195 ff (1955). 

26. Also cf. 4.25,1; priests, busy with .the performance of a sacrifice or engaged 
in singing a praise-song, are often called sdkhdyah, cf. 6.16.22, 3,29.9,10.88.17. 

• 6.26,8, 5.7.1, 8.1.16, 10.61.25, 5.45,6, 1.53.11, 4.17.18, 4.31,3, 7,31.1, 10.71.2 
7, 8, etc. etc. 

27. Also cf. supardh sunvatdh sdkhi 1.4.10, 8.32,13. 

28. Also cf. sukheva sakhye gdtuvittamo bhava 9.104.5, 

29. ydsam indro yuvd sdhhd also occurs in 8.45.1, 2, 3. 
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like sd-manasah (sharing common thought) and sd-nildh (sharing 
common nest) in ild budhyadhvam stimanasah sakhdyah sdm agnim 
indhvam bahdvah sanilah (10.101.1). 30 Similarly we have a paral¬ 
lelism between sa-jatdh and sa-khdyah in 10.103.6: imam sajdta 
am virayadhvam indram sakhdyo dnu sdm rabhadhvam / 31 , 


A note on bhrdtrd 


In Grassmann’s Worterbuch bhrdtrd is equated with bhrdtrtvd 
‘Bruderschaft, Verwandtchaft der Briider’. In all the four cases 
where the word occurs in the Rgveda, there occurs also the word 
s&khi (or sdkhya). In this context it seems that it woud be better 
to interpret bhrdtrd, not as ‘brotherhood’, but as a primary deri¬ 
vative 32 from bhr - (in the sense of ‘being carried or borne’). 

RV. 4.10.8: sivd nah sakhyd sdntu bhrdtrdgne deve.ru yusme / s& 
no ndbhih sddane sdsminn udhan 11 “May our 
driving together, may our being borne together, 
oh Agni, be auspicious among you gods. That is 
our relationship in the house, at the same udder”. 
According to Geldner udhan ‘udder’ is the sacri¬ 
fice. But Ltiders (Varwna II 395) points out that 
Mhan refers to the heavenly udder which is the 
“Urquell des Lebens im hochsten Himmel”. The 
gods and men have their origin there. 

RV. 4.25.2 cd 33 : kdkdrasya yijyam kdh sakhitvdm ko bhrdtrdm 
vasti kavdye ka uti / ‘Who desires for being joined 
with Indra, who riding (.with him) in the same 
chariot, who being borne (with him), who is fit 
for the wise god’s favour?’ 


RV. 4.23.6: kim dd dmatram sakhydm sdkhibhyah kadd nu te 
bhrdtrdm prd bravdma ‘What kind of (Soma) cup 
was it which served for driving together 34 for those 
who rode in it? When shall we proclaim our being 
borne with you (in the chariot)?’ 

RV. 2. 1.9: tvdm ague pitdram istibhir ndras tvdm bhratrdya 
■sdmyd tanurdcam / tvdm putro bhavasi yds te 
vidhat tvam sakhd susevah pdsy ddhr?a\i fj ‘To 
you, oh Agni, (come) men with requests as (one 


30 ‘ tha t th 4 e au H ofthe Pad ^a does not separate sdkHyah 

with an avagraha as he does in the case of the other two wokIs ' 

'• 5® occurrence of sakhaya with su-dhum and su-diigi qualifying hdri mav 

F ZT ^ grade of &e root vowel see Aii Gr> 2 - 2 5 52 °H p. 708. 

34. Soma cup looked upon as a chariot, 
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goes) to one’s father, to you,' with shining body, 
(they come) with sacrifice for being borne in it 
(sacrifice — chariot). You become a son (to him) 
who dedicates himself to you, you (become) his 
well-disposed charioteer (and) protect him from 
attack.’ 

( f P 3S eas y 1° understand that sdkhi which originally meant 
driving in the same chariot, a charioteer, a warrior’ came later to 
mean an associate’ or ‘a friend’. It is likely that in some passages 
even in the Rgveda sdkhi is used in the sense of ‘a companion, a 
friend , 3S But as shown above, the meaning ‘charioteer, warrior’ is 
better suited to the context in a large number of Rgvedic passages. 

* ?!< * 

The stem sdkhi - is known for its peculiar declension. The first 
five forms are derived from the strengthened grade (sakhdk). In 
the nom, sg., however, we have sakhd and not sdkhdi. For this 
final -a, instead of -di, Wackernagel has already noted a parallel 
form agnd (loc. sg.) for *agndi. % It has also been pointed out that 
Avestan has nom. sg. kavd (from kavi -). 

According to Burrow, 37 the i-stems and the u-stems developed 
three kinds of declension. The oldest is represented by sdkhi- with 
its nom. sg. sdkha.™ The second is represented by a few u-stems 
with the nom. sg. dyaus , gaits. And the third is represented by the 
usual type with nom. sg. -is, -us. As regards the declension of 
sdkhi, O. Szemerenyi 39 has a different explanation. In his view the 
nom. sg. sakhd is influenced by rdjd ‘king’ and sdstd ‘ruler.’ The 
acc. sg. sdkhdyam shows that the influence must have come from an 
•n stem and/or an agent noun in -tar. He concludes, “It seems, 
then, that, on closer scrutiny, sakhd reveals itself as an unique 
deviation due to analogy, not as an archaic IE type.” 


35. B.g, 10.34.2, 10.95.15, 

36. Alt. Gr. I J 93, p, 106. 

37. The Sanskrit Language pp. 180-181. 

J8, Sl Aves / an . B P° W also notes apratd RV 8.32.16. He also calls 

<a " d ““ fat 

39, p. a KuWs ,lw re8 * td see h,s m “ m 







THE MAHABHARATA WAR-A HISTORICAL 
PERSPECTIVE 
By 

L. B. KENY 


From the beginning of human history the techniques of destroy¬ 
ing men and material have been, as it were, a primary concern of 
man. And an organized assault by one social group upon another 
for wilful destruction of life and property with the selfish desire 
of furthering the interests of one group at the cost of other is a 
war which is the nucleus of any war including the Mahabharata. 
Being an epic the Mahabharata has undergone various stages of 
development reflecting the primitive and the advanced stages of 
society, spanning several centuries. ■ 

Man’s most ancient arms of primitive warfare like hands, nails; 
teeth, stones, trees, clubs, spears, bows arid arrows were freely 
used by the epic heroes not only-to kill enemies hut also to seize 
flocks, women and food. In a free-style wrestling where 'hands, 
nails and teeth were freely used, Bhima suffocated' to death- his 
adversary KIcaka by pressing forcefully his hands against the 
latter’s neck, forcing out his eyes and separating the limbs of his 
body 1 . In other duels he separated Jatasura’s head from' the "body 
by 'the strength of his fists, broke Baka’s hands and feet, tore open 
the sides of his body and divided Jarasandha into two halves 2 . 
In Bhima’s fights with Jatasura, Kirmira, Baka and the Anuklca- 
kas, trees and rocks were hurled at each other 3 . Are not these in¬ 
human combats enough reflections of a savage society using 1 the 
most primitive arms and methods of warfare? 

The uprooted tree was the prototype of the rugged wooden 
club used by the primitives as their basic shock weapon. And al¬ 
though no stone-age war club in the shape of a round-headed piece 
of heavy wood has survived for archaeological discovery, it seems 
to be the direct antecedent of the gada ‘mace’, handled so, efficiently 
by the heroes of the Mahabharata. A number of spherical stone 
mace-heads with hole for the wooden handle traced at the Indus 
Valley, suggest the antiquity of their use going back to c. 2500 B.p. 


1. Virataparva, XXII. The bodies of Vail and Sugriva turned all blood as they 
CLVn CCLXXX nai S ’ teeth ’ St ° neS ancl treeS against ea °b °hier; Vanaparva, 

2. Vanap’arva. CLVII Adiparva, CLXIV, Sabhaparva, XXIII. 

3. Ibid. XI, CLVII, Adiparva, CLXIII, Virataparva, XXIII. 
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Bhima shattered to pieces both the thighs of Duryodhana by the 
mace 4 , and Sunda and Upasunda dropped dead, their heads battered 
by each other’s gaclas, in a fight for Tilottama 5 . Men of the stone 
age wielded suitable pieces of wood and stone hatchets; and the 
maces with which the Mahabharata heroes bludgeoned one another 
are the direct descendants of the cruder clubs and primitive stone- 
maces. 

The Cakra ‘discus’, was another interesting missile associated 
with Krsna, a dark-skinned pre-Aryan hero 6 . It was used by him 
not only to destroy the beasts of the jungle or game, but also to 
kill human adversaries like Sisupala 7 . Like the primitive Austra¬ 
lian boomerang it returned to the skilful thrower after hitting the 
target 8 . 

The bow and the arrow handled by the epic heroes 9 were man’s 
earliest mechanical invention. They were the most efficient pro¬ 
jectile of the primitive man. The earliest arrows tipped with the 
chipped microliths and sped from the elastic bow of bone or wood, 
opened new possibilities to the hunter to get his agile game. In¬ 
numerable stone and bronze arrow-heads are found in the neolithic 
and chalcolithic sites of India. The manufacture of the epic wea¬ 
pons from the bones of Dadhici 10 and Krsna’s blowing the conch- 
shell to give a challenging call to Salya to be ready to fight 11 , are 
also significant of the primitive methods of warfare. 

Bhisma’s forcible removal of the three daughters of the Kashi 
chief 12 , Arjuna’s abduction of Subhadra and his subsequent mar¬ 
riage with her 13 , Jayadratha’s surreptitiously taking away Draupadi 
from the Pmdava-asrama^ and Jatasura’s attempt to abduct 
Kr$na - are also evidences of savage custom of kidnapping women 
forcibly from neighbouring tribes 16 . 

4. Salyaparva. ■ 

5. Adiparva, CCXH. 

' : * .*** Mb » Historical 

7. Adiparva, CCXXI, Sabhaparva, XLV. 

10. Ibid. 

11. Vanaparva, XIV. 

m*caS:raxi ak, ' ytap “‘' va CLXm 

14. Vanaparva CCLXVlil. 

15. Ibid CLVII. 

16 ’ crTXvrfn f P- 59, Ravana’s abduction of Slta (Vanaparva 

Meeting a primitive eociej wkJSeSd 
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Together with such seizing of : women by force, the Maha- 
bhdrata refers to their sharing as well. DraupadI was shared by 
the five Pandava brothers and had five sons from them 17 . KuntI 
was shared by Dharma, Vayu and Indra, and gave birth to Yudhi- 
sthira, Bhima and Arjuna by them 18 and Madrx who gave birth 
to Nakula and Sahadeva was shared by the Asvinlkumaras 10 . 
Justifying this practice, Yudhisthira not only states that it was a 
righteous practice followed by the ancestors of the Pandavas but 
he even refers to Gautami being the wife of seven rsis and Varkshi 
being shared by the ten Prachetasa brothers in the past 20 . Vyasa 
has described this practice as sandtana dharma 21 . The Todas of the 
Nilgiri hills, who are “representatives of the aboriginal tribes that 
were in India even prior to the immigration of the Dravidians”, 
follow the practice of sharing a mate among several brothers who 
jointly live with her—a custom based on ancient pre-Aryan pol¬ 
yandry 22 . 


Not to mention Krona’s traditional sixteen thousand mates, 
the Adiparva alone, on the other hand, gives innumerable evidences 
of a complex social group with strange sex relationships. The birth 
of eleven sons to Bali’s maid-servant from the blind DIrghatama and 
later on of five more sons to Bali’s wife Sudesna from the same 
rsi 23 , the hastening of his wife Madayanti by Kalmasapada to 
Vasistha with the expectation of a son, named later as Asmaka 24 , 
the births of DraupadI and Dhrstadyumna to king Drupada’s wife 
by rsis Yaja and Upayaja 25 , the birth of Karna to KuntI from 
Surya before her marriage with Pandu 26 , and of Vidura to Vicitra- 
vlrya’s slave-girl from Krsna Dvaipayana 27 , are only a few of 


17. Adiparva, CCXXI. 

18. Ibid, CXXIH. 

19. Ibid, CXXIV. 

20. Ibid , CXCV, CXCVI. 

21. Ibid, CXXII. CXCVII. The sexual unions of Brhaspati with Mamata the wife 
a rlv, - i k ro ^ er Utatihya, and of Krsna Dvaipayana with Arabika and 
Ambalika, the wives of his elder brother Vicitravlrya, resulting into the 
births of Dhrtaragtra and Pandu respectively (Cf. Adiparva, CIV-CVI), are 
other evidences; and Yudhisthira even tells Arjuna, elsewhere, that there was 
nothing wrong if a younger brother approached the elder one while the latter 
was enjoying the company of the common mate, but the elder brother approach¬ 
ing the younger one in similar circumstances was considered unrighteous (Adi- 
parva, CCXHI), Arjuna too informs Yudhisthira that offering of the mate by 
the younger brothers to the eldest one was their duty (Adiparva CXCI) 

f we. An Introduction to Cultural Anthropology, p, 245; Zimmer, The 
l n t a \ As \ a ‘ *1 P; 247> Kosambi has suggested that Kamsa’s 

death i at the hands of Kr?pa and Balarama “has good sunport in primitive 
v f erta A P societies, the sister’s son is heir and successor 
to the chief, also, the chief has often to be sacrificed by the successor”: The 

23 Adiparva ° “ Historical Outline, p. 116. 

24. Ibid. CLXXVn, CLXXXII. 

25. Ibid. CLXVII, 

26. Ibid. CXI-CXIL 

27. Ibid, CV-CVI. 
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several such examples of a primitive society ignorant of the insti¬ 
tution of marriage. And the dialogue between Pandu and KuntI 
confirms the existence of this sanatana-dhama where society had 
no sex restrictions, and women roamed about freely seeking satis¬ 
faction of their sex desires 28 . 

i The unrestricted sex-life of the epic society reflects, to some 

! measures, a result of group-life. Even the sharing of females as a 

I stage of human reciprocity and co-operation, moved behind the 

1 sharing of food and collaboration in hunting and fighting of the 

; primitive society. Reciprocity between social groups and later 

} on families, turned the practice of mere mating into marriage, as 

j. the latter institution involved social stability when sexual division 

of labour was regularised 29 . Arjuna’s contented reference to hunt- 
} ing with traps 293 not only reflects a seasoned hunter’s interest, but 

t even the deaths of Dhrtarastra in a forest conflagration, of the other 

. Pandavas in a forest, of Pariksita by a snake-bite, and of Krsna 

1 being shot by a wild hunter, are indications of a forest society of 

hunters. 

1 With the introduction of cattle raising and agriculture, hunting 

became a secondary occupation. The hunted animals useful for 
food and clothing, only after their destruction, became an asset as 
I a source of harness with the growing needs of man. The dog, 

I useful in the pursuit of game, was the earliest species domesticated 

by man, and linked with him from the mesolithic period 30 . And 
i in this respect its association with the Paiidavas, particularly with 

j' Dharmaraja whom the animal accompanied to heaven 31 , is a very 

significant pointer. The Viratanagara raid by the Kauravas, in 
which thousands of cattle were seized 32 , reflects the pastoral life 
of the times. Kr?na’s fostering in the Gokula “cattle herders’ 

J. commune”, and his association with cattle, milkmen and women, 

also indicate a cattle herders’ society 33 . Balarama being associated 
with the “plough” and called samkarsana “a ploughman”, and the 
j Pandavas clearing Indraprastha by the traditional method of burn- 

, 28. Ibid. CXXII. Later on definite restrictions were imposed by Svetaketu who 

f could not f, ar in sult of his mother being invited by a Brahmin in the 

presence of his father, for bodily pleasure, though his father Uddalaka had 
tried to console his son by describing the practice as Samtana-Dhama (Acli- 
I parva, CXXII, Cf. CIV). 

29. Cf. Service, Primitive Social Organization, p. 44, The Eskimos lacking terri¬ 

torial exogamy and rules of marital residence, mated peacefully with others 
as they moved with the seasons to different hunting and fishing grounds* 
Service, Op. cit., p. 99, b 

29a. Vide Hopkins, The Great Epic of India, p, 378. 

30. Guide, Progress and Archaeology , p. 16, The Veddas of Ceylon hunted deer 
with dogs. 

31. Mahtiprasthamkaparva, I. Cf. Morgan, Prehistoric Man, n. 166 

32. Virafaparva, XXX. 

33. Cf. Kosambi, Op. cit., p. 43. 
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ing down the forest. .. .and the new territory settled for plough 
farming” are also equally interesting indications 34 . And the plough 
has been arehaeologically traced to India by 1300 B.C. 35 

Howsoever primitive may be the use of barks and skins as 
garments by the Pandavas 33 and the staking of persons and property 
in the gambling of Yudhisthira with Sakuni, and of Nala with 
Puskara 37 , references to cannibalism of the Mahabharata reflect 
nothing less than the savagery of the epic society. 

Even if one ignores Jarasandha’s human sacrifice 38 , the consump¬ 
tion of human flesh by Baka, Kalmasapada, Agastya and the Rak- 
§asas 39 , are very conspicuous as savage practices. Could there 
be better evidences to prove the savagery of the epic society than the 
hacking to pieces of Gautama by the Raksasas and distributing 
the flesh among the Dasyus, and the drinking of Duhsasana’s blood 
by Bhima after killing the former on the battle-field' 10 ? 



The ancient Hastinapura associated with the Mahabharata war, 
is identified with a site of the same name in U.P. And in the 
recent extensive and systematic excavations of the place, various 
cultural periods ranging from c. pre-1300 B.C. to 15th Century A.D. 
have been traced. The earliest phase (Period I) represented an 
occupation with a crude ochre-coloured pottery. It was followed 
by a distinctive ceramic called the “Painted Grey Ware” (Period II). 
And subsequently the site was inhabited by people who used iron 
and “Northern Black Polished Ware” (Period III). Period I exhi¬ 
bited flimsy or sporadic settlement, with no copper or iron, and 
no terracotta human or animal figurines, and devoid of structural 
remains, Period II of 1100 to 800 B.C. indicated burnt brick-bats 
with no regular house-plans, excepting a few mud or mud-brick 
walls and some crude terracotta animal figurines. No iron was 
traced even at this layer. A number of bones of sheep, cattle and 
buffaloes indicated their domestication during this period. Homs 
of antelope and bone-needles were other interesting objects known 
to those people. Period III dated from 6th to 3rd century B.C. 
gave iron objects like barbed and socketed arrow-heads and a chisel 
It also had copper and silver punch-marked coins not traced earlier’ 
Though innumerable articles like those of Period II were found, 


34. Ibid, pp. 91-92. 

35. Childe, Op. cit, p. 21. 

36. Adiparva, CXCIV; Cf. Tirthayatraparva XCVII. 

3 7 8 ; Ifdxxil LXV_LXVn ' NaiQpakhyanaparva, L1X-LXI, LXXVIII. 

39 ' CLXXVlil. CLX ’ CLXXVI1, CLXXXIr ; Tirthayatraparva, XIX, Adiparva, 

* >» 
ence of the practice of cannibalism by the epic soSTy! X ) another evid ‘ 
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some regular brick structures were an interesting feature of this 
period 41 , 

Though one could agree with Lai that the “Painted Grey Ware” 
was later than the Harappa ware and that it well preceded the 
“Northern Black Polished Ware”, one is not convinced of his con¬ 
tention “that the date of the Mahabharata battle falls within Period 
II at Hastinapura”, and that the sites associated with the MaM¬ 
bharata story, expose in those'excavations finds of the period of the 
story itself. Apart from the association of the epic heroes with 
the Painted Grey Ware, their association with the early Aryan stock 
of India looks equally presumptuous. Rightly states A. Ghosh in 
his “Notes” regarding the report of Lai, that “the excavation has 
no bearing on the authenticity or otherwise of the epic tale” and 
“It is admittedly premature to hold that the latter people were no 
other but the Aryans” 42 . 

If the date of the earliest historical kernel of the feud between 
the two savage tribes of the Kauravas and the Paiidavas is placed 
at 3102 B.C., the latest stage of the composition of the epic can 
be taken to 200 A.D 43 . Based, however, on purely literary tradi¬ 
tions, these dates would remain open to doubt. 

The earliest phase of the epic society reflects a people busy 
with savage fights with hands, nails, teeth, clubs, maces, the bow 
and the arrow, consuming human flesh and blood, still in the hunting 
and cattle-herding stage, and ignorant of family life. These savages 
have a nearly perpetual state of war or near-war with neighbouring 
savage tribes. The savage feud of the Mahabharata is more like 
an ambush and hit-and-run raid or occasionally hand-to-hand 
inhuman fights, rather than an all-out campaign. In fact head¬ 
hunting, cannibalism, rape, torture of captives, massacre and other 
forms of terrorization and atrocious nerve-warfare were more effec¬ 
tive means at that level than true combats. Such a society may 
be associated either with the last phase of the palaeolithic or the 
first phase of the pre-pottery microlithic age. It may be even 
earlier than the ochre-washed pottery layer of Hastinapura I. Like 
Kr§na the “dark”, the primitive heroes of the Mahabharata war 
could be not only pre-Aryan but pre-Dravidian as well. 

The present paper makes no claim to perfect precision, but 
makes only an attempt to project some of the issues in the light of 

S' r\: at Hastinapura”, Ancient India 10-11. 

42. Ghosh, “Notes”, Ancient India .10-11, p 3 

43. Cf. Sengupta, “Wie Historicity of the Mahabharata on the Basis of Astrono- 

l i R ' A S '„ L 5n’ pH' PP- Macdonell, A Histor^oi 
Sanskrit Literature, p. 239' Pargiter, Ancient Indian Historical Tradition 
p. 182, Lai Op. cit, p 149 fa. 11; Kosambi, Op. cit., p. 91, J.RA S.Lcttm 
fp 1, /'c 3 ’ /°jf rnU vtnt e Gan S m dha Jha Research Institute, VHI, pp 203-11’ 
J.R.A.S. Letters, XVIII, pp 64-65; XVIII, pp. 64-65, fn. 3; etc PP> ’ 
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which the previous conceptions of the Mahabharata war need to be 
reconsidered anthropologically and archaeologically. With inade¬ 
quate study of anthropology and less than inadequate excavations 
in India, it is premature to indicate the exact date of the Maha¬ 
bharata war. This paper, however, seeks to suggest that fruitful 
line of investigation lies in a combined research in anthropology, 
archaeology and history, and not each to itself. The question re¬ 
mains how well this approach works. 


r 

x 

| 

VALMIKFS CONCEPT OF THE BRAHMASTRA 


G, V. BAPAT 

(1) The history of the development of the human race is, in a 
sense, closely connected with the history of the development of 
weapons, that is, means of offence and of defence. This would seem 
to be the result of the fact that, naturally, man is but ill-equipped 
for either purpose. 

(2) What man lacks in brute strength, he makes up through 
the exercise of his fertile mind. Pre-occupation with means of 
defensive and offensive action has, therefore, been one of the main 
features of the history of man’s development. Though, initially, 
weapons may have been used against the beasts of the jungle, it is 
very likely that as soon as men started living as organized bands or 
tribes, they frequently found it necessary to use weapons against 
peoples belonging to other tribes. It is also to be expected that 
simultaneously with the use of weapons for aggressive action, men 
found it necessary to devise means for defence too. We may safely 
say that the shield was not long in following the sword. As time 
passed, men improved their weapons so that they quickly passed 
from weapons of stone to those of steel, and looked forward to in¬ 
venting something that would supersede steel too. 

(3) One wonders what qualities one expects to find in an 
“effective” weapon. Probably, the following points may satisfy 
one’s expectations, An effective weapon should be (i) light, 
(ii) strong,, (iii) capable of inflicting grave injuries, (iv) capable of 
effecting injury from a distance, (v) easily manoeuvreable, (vi) should 
enable one man to inflict widespread destruction, (vii) be capable 
of being used repeatedly without the soldier’s having to depend 
upon supplies, or preferably, be such as to have inexhaustible power 
and make the soldier quite free of dependence of any kind. 

(4) Since the Ramflyaria of Valmiki refers to a war and to 
weapons used in it, it would be quite interesting to examine some 
of the significant details given by the poet and form an idea as to the 
poet’s concept of the ideal weapon, the Brahmastra, Before pro¬ 
ceeding to an. examination of the evidence it would be necessary 
to state a few reservations. The Ramayana is not a technical 
treatise; so it would be useless to look for the ‘know-how’ of the 
weapons. As long as historical evidence regarding the use of the 
Astra is not available, it would be desirable to deal with the Astras 
and their power as concepts and not as facts. The present disser- 
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tation should, therefore, be treated as an intellectual exercise cal¬ 
culated to form an idea of the poet’s concept of the ideal weapon. 
It may, however, be said that since the poet did have certain 
concepts, one of two things may be conceded; (a) that he lived 
at a time when there was sufficient technical advance to warrant 
speculation on the poet’s part and make it plausible in the same way 
in which the speculations of H. G. Wells or Jules Verne were found 
quite credible in their day, or (b) that the poet was a profound 
thinker who could think far, far ahead of his times. As for lack 
of technical information, Valmiki is as much to blame as a modern 
novelist writing about the destruction of Hiroshima would be for 
giving no details regarding the manufacture of the Atom Bomb. 

(5) We may now proceed to examine some of the significant 

passages of Valmiki’s Ramayana.* It is clear that he makes a dis¬ 
tinction between Shastra and Astra (srfw). The Shastra 
(rj^) has limited destructive power and can be handled freely by 
the ordinary soldier. Some of the Shastras (^s)have been men¬ 
tioned as, e.g., tci, ifor, (Gada, Parigha, Pattisha, Shula) 

etc. The Astras (m^) have great potentialities for destruction, 
limited or widespread, and can be directed against specific objects 
but can be used only by the select few. Though many of the Astras 
(sfTCsjhave been mentioned by name, few details regarding their 
effects have been given by the poet. About the Brahmastra 
(tf§riFT),the most terrible of the Astras (a^s), however, we do 
have a few details on which to base our conjectures. 

(6) There are a few significant references as to the way in 
which knowledge of the Astras may be obtained. In Uttarakanda, 
Sargas 25 and 30, Meghanada, Havana’s son, is said to have per¬ 
formed sacrifices to please the Gods and to have obtained his 
knowledge through their favour for which Ravana blames him a 
little. A sacrifice implies tending the fire. Is the term sacrifice 
to be interpreted as an offering to the gods in the way of Brahmini- 
cal ritual, or as a symbolic way of signifying experiments having 
some connection with furnaces? The reason for this doubt will 
be apparent a little later. (See paras 9 and 10 below.) 

(7) In Balakanda, Sarga 55, Vishwamitra is said to have ac¬ 
quired knowledge of the Dhanurveda (complete with its Anga, 
Upanga and Upanishad) through the grace of Mahadeva who is 
supposed to be the source of all knowledge. It is hard to interpret 
this story. It may be that Mahadeva manifested himself to the 
sage in the way mystics say he may do. Alternatively, the sage 

Note.-—The following edition of the Ramayana has been used for the purpose of re¬ 
in Wkrmia Samv ^ ress ’ Gorakhpur, First Ed., published 
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Slum^atS’ I>0 *j' t0 X? comiucteli his °™ experiments and his 
illuminated mind may be attributed to Mahadeva. It may be re¬ 
membered hat Brahma is said to have appeared before the poet 
Valmiki and directed him to compose the Ramayana. P 

(8) However that may be, Vishwamitra communicated his 
knowledge to Rama (Bala., Sarga 27). At that time Vishwamitra 
repeated the formulae (Mantras.) and Rama learnt them by heart 
as is apparent from verses 22-27 and especially from Rama's e- 
quest that the Astras should “stay in his mind” 

After this, Bima requested the sage that the latter mi^TSh 
him the Samharas of the Astras as well. It would seem that Sam 

-I! ‘X T yH CaPMity t0 to P°wer of' 

Astra after the power had been released through use of the 

Astra. An analogy would make the point clear. Once a bullet 
has been feed from a gun, the power of the cartridge is lost Re 
Charging the cartridge-case with gunpowder etc. would amount to 
re-creating the destructive potentialities of the cartridge The 
term Saiphara seems to correspond to this process. Frot/this iwe 
may form a few preliminary conjectures regarding the poet’s con¬ 
cept of an Astra. An Astra would mean: P " 

(1) Capacity to generate some form of energy, 

( 2.1 Capacity to direct this energy against an object, 

(3) Capacity to recreate energy dissipated through use. The 
poet s idea of the Astra thus makes the individual stronger 
than another individual, or a group of individuals. 

the l!LT T? l 1 ! 2 ° f B5W ** Sar « a 28 > to poet says that 
W L fa “ themseIves *° R5l »a, that is, he saw^ their 

forme 't I t ! S a matto ° f S “ sory P eree Ptoi. In this case the 
orms of the Astras seem to have been apprehended by means of the 

eyes. Ocular appeal would be associated with light, and the poet’s 
descripton of the 'forms’ of the Astras substantiates S He 1 
that the forms were like (1) smoke, (2) fe or live coals (21 the 
moon, (4) the sun. It would seem that the A t al w r 'to some 

Kte „T:r Wi ‘ h » d ’ * extensionlheat'energy! 

It is, of course, assumed that the limits of Rama’s power of sensorv 

perception were the same as those in the case of anfeinaiy person 

ITnJT, 0rte t0 add a tew detaiIs poet’s gSl cot 
cept of the Astras, given above; an Astra would imply” 

(1) Generation of some fom, of energy far more potent than 
mere weapons (Shastras, „), by means quite indepen. 
dent of external, material or objective aids, the energy 
having some of the qualities associated with Light and 
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(2) The capacity, in the user of the Astra, of suitably direct¬ 
ing the energy for destructive purposes; 

(3) The ability, in a well-trained person, to counter-act the 
destructive power of Astras used by the enemy. Inciden¬ 
tally, it may be added that while describing an engage¬ 
ment (Yuddha., Sarga 73) in which Astras were used, the 
poet frequently employs expressions which consistently 
remind us of light and heat energy (e.g. 

cT'pD'W: and also stanza 
58). We may now proceed to examine three or four very 
significant references to the actual use of the Brahmastra. 


(10) The first of these references occurs in Sundarakarttfa, 
Sarga 38, stanza 28, where Rama’s use of the Brahmastra 
against a crow who molested Sita is mentioned. On this occasion, 
Rama used a blade of Darbha grass as a medium to hold the charge 
of the energy of the Astra. The blade is said to have glowed like 
fire and pursued the crow all through his peregrinations. In Yud- 
dhakajjda, Sargas 21 and 22, Rama is said to have threatened to 
use the Brahmastra to obtain a passage across the sea. A super¬ 
ficial reading of stanzas 25-35 of the 21st Sarga would make one 
believe that Rama was a fool to have shot arrows into the sea to 
force the sea to yield a passage. A closer reading, however, would 
indicate that Rama’s purpose was to evaporate the water and that 
his “arrows” were “charged with energy” ( St. 27). The 
effect of the contact of the arrows with the water supports the con¬ 
jecture that the ‘arrows’ were charged and that the energy was of 
the nature of light and heat. Particularly significant is the poet’s 
reference to the rising of a fog (flfpr;) on the waters and of moun¬ 
tainous waves EW. st. 31) as also other ter¬ 

rible phenomena which ordinary arrows could never be expected 
to produce, but “charged” missiles reasonably could. It would 
seem in order to add further details to the poet’s concept now: 

(1) The energy of the Astra should be such as to admit of be¬ 
ing generated in a flimsy substance like a blade of grass 
without destroying it. 


( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 


The substance so charged should automatically follow oi 
be attracted to, the object against which it was directed, 
Once generated, the energy had to be expended as is ap¬ 
parent from Sundarakapcia, Sarga 38, Stanzas 34, 35 

Yud e l>- Tl “ ‘" e one o£ his w from 
Yuddhakanda, Sargas 21 and 22, where a whole area was 


_ ^ important relerence to the use of tl 

raastra is found m Sundarakapda, sarga 48 where Indrajit 
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Hanumana invincible, used it as a last resort just to ‘tie him up,’ 
The effect of the energy on Hanumana was that he found himself 
unable to move and fell to the ground. Inability to move or gesti¬ 
culate or speak may be interpreted as a sort of paralysing effect on 
the muscles, nerves, brain-centres etc. concerned, Though para¬ 
lysed, Hanumana could still think clearly (Stanzas 39, 44), which 
means that his thought-processes remained unaffected. In other 
words, the energy did not act in the way in which a blow with a 
hammer or sand-bag would, but penetrated down to certain nerve- 
centres etc. leaving Hanumana’s thought-processes unclouded. More 
interesting still is it to note that as soon as Indrajit’s soldiers trus¬ 
sed up Hanumana with ropes made of plant-fibres, he was free from 
the paralysing influence of the Brahmastra. Hanumana and Indrajit 
understood that the Brahmastra-power was no longer effective but 
both kept quiet for reasons of their own. Indrajit, however,’was 
much disturbed by the folly of his soldiers. From this, it would 
follow that the energy was, according to the poet, such-- 

(1) as to be dissipated under certain conditions, 

(2) as to be withstood in exceptional circumstances, or by ex¬ 
ceptional persons. This will be very clear from the case 
of Vasishtha which we shall take up now. 

(12) In Balakanda, Sarga 50, stanzas 15-20 the poet describes 
what happened when Vishwamitra used the Brahmastra against 
\ asishtha. Early, in the battle, Vishwamitra used various Astras 
less potent than the Brahmastra, against Vasishtha who absorbed 
them with his Brahmadanda and rendered them useless like ‘embers 
reduced to charcoal by pouring water on them,’ as the poet puts it. 
During this process, the Brahmadapda is said to have shone 
brightly. 


used by his adversary, Vasishtha, as the poet says, appeared so grand 
and awesome as to compel homage from the three Lokas From 
each pore at the base of every hair on his body darted tongues of 
fire bright dike the rays of the sun. The Brahmadaitfa too shone 
brightly, ftom this description, which gives us the idea of light 
and heat, it would seem that the energy directed by Vishwamitra 
against Vasishtha was capable of burning up things. It would 
seem that as soon as it reached Vasishtha, it met with such resis- 
tance that it could not harm even the skin of the sage. The energy 
spread all over the surface of the skin, was distributed near the 
loots of the hairs on his body and was dissipated in the form of 
sparks flying off from the pores or the hairs, Here again the poet 
^, 0f r° ry eXpaienre associated with Perception by means 
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(14) The difference between Vasishtha’s case and that of 
Hanuraana is this: the energy got dissipated near the surface of 
Vasishtha’s body while it penetrated to the internal structures in 
Hanuraana’s body. Sparks flew off Vasishtha’s body while no such 
phenomenon was observable in the case of Hanumana. The ques¬ 
tion how the energy reached the internal structures in Hanumana’s 
body may be answered by providing an analogy. We know that 
certain types of rays cannot be seen (because they are beyond our 
limits of perception) but have the power to pass through the body 
or reach deep-seated structures within it. Such rays are' employed 
in curative medicine to-day. In the case of Vasishtha, it would 
seem that he had contrived some sort of insulation, though what it 
was has not been said by the poet. 

(15) From the foregoing discussion certain conclusions regard¬ 
ing Valmiki’s concept of the Brahmastra (and of Astras in general) 
may be formed:— 

fl) The Brahmastra was far superior to brute strength, ordi¬ 
nary weapons and other Astras. 

(2) The Astra could be used from a distance. 

(3) The Astra could generate energy capable of causing great 
damage, 

(4) The energy, when its effects could be observed, resulted 
in sparks, flashes of bright light etc., w). 

(5) Even a fragile substance could be charged with the energy. 

(6) There was some way of re-creating the energy even if it 
were to be dissipated temporarily through use. 

(7) One kind or potency of Astra (i.e. energy) could be coun¬ 
tered and neutralized by another. 

(S) The energy could penetrate to the internal structures of 
the body. 

(9) It was possible to generate different ‘potencies’ of the 
energy-minute enough to kill a crow or large enough to 
evaporate sea-water. 

(10) The energy could be created without one’s having to de- 
pend upon elaborate machinery. 

(11) Only exceptionally qualified men were to be taught the 
secret of the generation and use of the energy. 

distal’,, Fr0m ‘ his H Will be evident that even in the 

feebleness anThaTd "v V ?"? ki TOe keenIy conscious of man’s 

weapon” The idef tn T u"™*" ideaS "*■"»"« “«* 

P ■ The idea of the Brahmastra seems to be the most highly 
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evolved of all the ideas on the subject. Whether what Valmlki 
wrote about did, in fact, exist or he was only soaring on the wings 
of his imagination cannot be decided. It is, however, certain that 
Valmiki’s ideas on the subject are so highly evolved that it would 
be almost impossible to carry them any further. 

(17) Valmiki’s idea is to make the hero, or the individual, 
completely independent of machines and other people, or, in other 
words, to make him fully self-sufficient. Put briefly, the position 
is: to know the Brahmastra is to rule the world. The fate of huma¬ 
nity would rest in the hands of an individual. This has far-reaching 
implications, as can be appreciated when we consider how atomic 
weapons have put untold power into the hands of certain nations. 
Valmlki seems to have given thought to this problem too. How he 
has solved it may be examined in another essay. 
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K. P. JOG 


1. In preparing this critical edition (in fact, the first edition) 
of the Alamkdramanjarl, I have used the Mss. which were made 
available to me by the following institutions: 

(i) The Asiatic Society of Bombay: Ms. A in their pos¬ 
session; Mss, Ci and C* which they borrowed from the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta; and Ms. I (photo¬ 
stat copy) which they procured from the India Office 
Library, London, 

(ii.) The Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute of Poona 
lent to me Mss. Bi and B». 

(iii) The Bharat Itihas Samshodhan Mandal of Poona kept 
at my disposal Mss. a, G, J and P. 

But for the kind help of the authorities of these three institu¬ 
tions, the publication of the Alamkdramanjan would have been fur¬ 
ther delayed. 

2. The particulars of the Mss. are; 

(A) 91-"><4r, country paper, Devanagari script. Polios 8; 

Nos. 1,3-9, About 10—12 lines to a page and 37 letters 

in a line. 


The scribe mentions himself as 'son of Mahesvara’ 
and the place of copying as 'situated on the banks of the 
Godavari.’ 

Old in appearance, preserved in good condition, Only 

folio no. 5 is torn at the right corner below, 

a, Bha T “ Da Sj collection; bears no, 126. I designate this 
h S T“ S ocoasionaI scribal ®ors, interchange 
and V ‘ 0i * a ” di ( “ pIaCeS) ’ someti mes the hiatus 

and the parasaearno in place of the raussora. 

lCl ' “X; “ U ” try paper ’ Devan5 S arI ser >Pt. Folios 4. 11 
lines to a page, about 35 letters in a line. Old in appe* 
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arance. All folios are slightly worm-eaten at the centre 
—the text is little damaged, 

Collection at the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta’ 
bears no. G 9256-15-C-5. I designate this as C„ It con¬ 
tains occasional interchange of s and s, many a wrongly 
spelt word and frequent omission of words. 

(Co) 13"x5", country paper, Devanagari script. 

Folios 4. 11 lines to a page, about 50 letters in a 
line. 

The scribe mentions his name; Laksminarayana of 
Kasl. 

The date of copying: Samvat 1913, preserved in 
good condition. 

Collection at the Asiatic Society of Bengal Cal¬ 
cutta; bears no, G 9393-15-B-5. I designate this as Q, 

(I) Photo-stat copy. 

9fX3f, Devanagari script. 

Folios 4. 11 lines to a page, about 40 letters in a 
line. 

The scribe mentions his name: Raghunatha Akuta. 

The date of copying; Saka 1575. 

Collection at the India Office Library, London; bears 
No. ,>257. I designate this as I. 

. The Ms - is funded on either side by broad lines, It 
is carelessly written; occasionally, letters are dropped,’ 
words are wrongly spelt and hiatus shows at places. 

(Bj) T'XH”, country paper, Devanagari script. 

Folios 8. 10 lines to a page, 24 letters in a line. 

The scribe mentions his name: Ratnalal. 

The date of copying: Samvat 1909, preserved in 
good condition, 

Collection at the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, Poona; bears No, 661/1886-1892. I designate 
this as Bi. 

It contains many scribal errors, more variant readings 
than found m any other Ms. 

(B -) 8 *' x 5 ! "> C0UI % Paper, Devanagari script. 

Folios 3. 16 lines to a page, 30 letters in a line. 

Old m appearance, preserved in good condition. 
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Collection at the Bhandarkar Oriental Research In¬ 
stitute, Poona; bears no. 691/1891-1895. I designate this 
as B-. 

(a) 10i;-" v r,|", country paper, Devanagari script. 

Folios 3. 14 lines to a page, 32 letters in a line. 

The scribe mentions himself as Bhlma of the Asta- 
putre family. 

Old in appearance, preserved in good condition. 

Ainapure collection from Wai at the Bharat Itihas 
Samshodhan Mandal, Poona; bears No. 41/41. I desig¬ 
nate this as a. 

The Ms. is bordered with double red lines on either 
side. 

10i " ", country paper, Devanagari script. . 

Folios 7.8 lines to a page, 34 letters in a line. ; 

Old in appearance, preserved in good condition. i 

Gorhe collection from Puntamba at the Bharat s. 

Itihas Samshodhan Mandal, Poona; bears No. 39/171. 

I designate this as G. 

It contains many scribal errors and occasional correc¬ 
tions in yellow pigment in margin, at the top and bottom 
of the folios. Some two lines were first written at the 
end of the text and later obliterated by means of yellow 
pigment. ' 

8j|' x 4§", country paper, Devanagari script. Folios 
7. 10 lines to a page, 23 letters in a line. 

Very old. Folio 4 in a torn condition. N. B. Joshi 
collection from Baramati at the Bharat Itihas Samshodhan 
Mandal, Poona; bears no. 52/496. I designate this as - 

It contains many scribal errors. 

9 / ;<3t' / , country paper, Devanagari script. ■ 

Folios 2: Nos. 2 and 3; No. 1 missing. This is very 
indifferently written. Folio 2a has 11 lines with about ! 

37 letters in each line, Folio 2b has 13 lines. Folio 3a, 

14 lines and folio 3b, 7 lines with 55 letters in each line 
on these folios. 

Perhaps the oldest of the Mss. I have used. It is 
in a tattered condition. 


Panchaksari collection from Nasik at the Bharat 
Itihas Samshodhan Mandal, Poona; bears No. 64/940, I 
designate this as P. 

3. The mutual relation of the Mss. 

It is obvious that A and G have come from similar sources. 
Many common readings point to this, but the most significant 
fact is that these two Mss. give us such a definition and an 
illustration of gRfqtffrar as are different from those in others 
(and also, our text). In A, however, we notice an additional 
illustration of <r#fcT which is not noticed in G. In its turn, 
G also has inserted under the verse hr..) 

which is familiar to the readers of Sanskrit Rhetorics. 

Amongst others, a, C* and I show closer resemblances. Bi and 
Cj seem to be more nearer to each other. J and P differ very little 
from each other and since P appears to be the older (in fact, it is 
perhaps the oldest Ms.), J may have been copied from P. 

We may, therefore, show the mutual relations of these Mss, thus: 


(Original) 



4. The title of the work,, of so late as the 15th century A.D., 
should not have required any discussion but for the fact that the Mss. 
have used different titles for the same. J bears the title 
JRssrff while Bo reads and B, has the following 

words in the first verse:Thus^fo^ 

and have been used as the title of 

the work. Of these titles, finds a further support from 

the colophons of Mss. B t and J. It is clear that B, is not very parti- 
cular about the title of the work. and HFklRF^ff as 

well are used by the scribe(?) in order to show his cleverness of dic¬ 
tion and his view of the work as one dealing with the figures of speech 
based on the sense of words. The title fFkfRF^ does not get 
any support whatever. ^^RSRRff is the most-accepted of the 
three titles as is obvious from the beginning verse and the colophons 
in the MSS. Nevertheless, I cannot but express that I am very 
much inclined to adopt the title srqk^gRFssRt because the author 
has treated only those figures of speech which are based on the sense 
of words. 
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5. In the the author treats of as many as 39 

figures of speech, based on the sense of words, which are according 
to him the principal ones. Thus he very clearly ignores quite a 
number of figures of speech accepted by earlier writers on 3p^iT. 
He gives his reason for doing so: “The other figures of speech are 
only sub-varieties of these principal ones”. His treatment of the 
figures of speech is very simple; first he enumerates them (as the 
principal ones) and then proceeds to illustrate the same in order. 
He does not, however, feel the need to explain the propriety of 
each illustration since he is confident regarding the perspicuity of 
its meaning (and consequently its vivid aptness). Again, he has 
disregarded many another definition given by earlier writers and 
does not bother himself (as also the reader) with the discussion on 
this point. Possibly Mss. A and G which have a variant reading 
in the concluding verse viz.“f^!T#r 2nw«f — 5 5 are correctly expressive 
of the author’s purpose in writing this work. One important feature 
of this work is that all the illustrations in it are composed by the 
author himself (though he has not said so like who 

also migrated, like him, from Tailangana to the North). One does 
observe that the author has a typical perspicuity in and facility of 
expression, a remarkable grace and delicacy of diction—all of these 
well earn for him the credit of an able exponent of the Vaidarbhl 
style. 


6. (Regarding the name of the author, there was uncertainty 
in the opinion of the compiler of the Descriptive catalogue of Mss. 
at the India Office Library, London. He mentions (under Ms. No. 


5227 in Vol. II. i) that ‘the name is uncertain’. Aufrecht (Leipzig 
Catal. p, 273) takes it as Nimala ; but it is dubious, as the reading 
tinnala is probably merely due to nirmala preceding. He may 
be Trimalla in Aufrecht (ibid p. 371)”. S. K. De also says in Sans¬ 
krit Poetics Vol. I. p. 281, “This south-Indian author was son of 
Vallabhabhatta, and his name is also given as Trimalla or Tirmala, 
and sometimes incorrectly as Nirmala”. It is, nevertheless, abun¬ 
dantly clear from the colophons in the majority of Mss. that the 
name of the author is (without doubt) Trimalla. In his other 
works, the the and the the 

author is clearly mentioned in the colophons as ^4 Even 
m the body of the texts of these works he calls himsdf thus- 
verse 1) and 

fvfeff M verse 2 ). The concluding verse of 

, a er work; states also‘ . ufftwsuW: | W %r 

5tWT..., the colophons at the end of various sections also refer 
o um as taf. The commentator of the 


I 



! 







also states: 


iff jsriprOTf: i 

fwcT safflfarn 


It is thus obvious that the name 
Mss. of the as ffinfw or ffTijw 

sity. 


has been replaced in the 
owing to metrical neces- 


7. About the author, we get the following information from 
his own pen; he states in the (verses 2-3); 

sn-Rt m\ I 

fW ii ^ ii 

TT?lt RfvgPTf’r ^fqsr: | 

w fr #mffr rhet mfr imi 

He is then one of the three sons of Vallabha(bhatta), learned 
in the Vedic Literature; and the grandson of Sihganabhat(a. The 
family seems to have hailed from Tailangana and settled in Banaras 
while Singapabhatta was alive. Trimalla also composed his works 
in the same city; cf. iftqcRf^trf^ verse 4 : Rift . . 

and also the verse in our text “qTMf R^RRcj^xf, , 
About his date, the author himself is silent; yet his reference to the 
in his ifpErTf^t points to his being later than 1383 
A.D. and the dates of the Mss, of the MWi# prove him earlier 
than 1499 A.D. He thus belonged to the 15th century A.D, 

8 The following are the works composed by our author: 

(i) The ifliRTTf^w)- is a metrical work on ‘practical chemistry, 
reception of foods for diet, prescriptions for the prepa¬ 
ration of medicines, diagnosis and treatment of diseases’. 
At times we come across a part of this work in Ms. form 
under the name 'q^p^rnr’. 

(ii) . The treats of the medicinal properties of the 

usual articles of our food, divided into several cpys. The 
work is also called 

(iii) The tw^Vf is also a metrical composition pertaining to 
Pathology. Variety of metres, employed by the author, 
is a peculiarity of this work. 

(iv) A work |tTffifWRR5T is also ascribed to our author. 

(9) My attention was drawn to this work by references to it 
in Sanskrit Poetics of S.K.De and the Sahityadarpana, Intro¬ 
duction, byP. V. Kane. My Guru, late Prof. II. D. Velankah, 
encouraged me to undertake the preparation of a critical edition of 
this work and further offered me guidance and help when I was 
in difficulty. I do not know how I could adequately express my 
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gratitude to him. Again, I must not fail to express my indebtedness 
to the authorities of the Institutions who, by lending the Mss. in 
their possession, enabled me to prepare this first critical edition of 
this work. 

N ores; 

(i ) Information on the life and works of Trimalla is culled from 
(i V Mss. of his works in the Bharat Itihas Samshodhan Man- 
dal, Poona, (ii) A history of Classical Sanskrit Literature 
by Krishnamachariar. (iii) Descriptive cataolgue of Mss. at 
the Asiatic Society of Bombay. 

(iii One more Ms. of this work is in a library in Leipzig. Un¬ 
fortunately, I could not get the same. 


to i 2 

sr^RTfTPTT^r 3 ^ ? n 

1^7 ii \ ii 

fePtifk 15 toW s tot 17 f^rifta^r 18 wr- 
WfRT: I 19 STO % cTt?i: I <T I 

OTf-VTO STOTT#® 21 l q-qi- 

i' 

toIwito 27 to: 

totFt $fro OTkft 28 uf^n 3 n 29 
ir 30 w wfts 31 f^ 32 rnii ss ?jr pmhfi storr 34 i 


q'iflUT+l ^l^l'XU TOT TOTTOF*TOt | 

Mk RrroiTOrr sfcr to e F ^ ii v n 
^ferfp^qrrTFTWI tot- 


fsr 

w^mm #rfk: i 

^ TOrohfr 37 

toFt m ^rotffft ii h ii 


fror to 


mTTOTOFq 38 TO: q|^fj 

f^TOn | 

?f^ 11 ^d^|-q(i 42 ^rit V|%iM# 13 TO: || \ || 
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FqFwNfTOTOT f^rF^wf^: i tot- 

^jTw|TOa 44 ficrr ^totorwt 
wim eFtorFto TO g ftr ^iF fi i 
m\ fpr^trfTFftmft 
eito^to w cRr m w 48 Hi«nfhnct ii ^ n 
^wMq^sjujrf TOk'kfiw: i tot- 

toFt? 51 #^ 2 ffftFq- TOrofkfdroro' i 

^ *nf? 53 TO TOcf g^F^T 54 H W?^T; ii ^ || 
stswrit 56 toHto i tot- 
TOTOfT 59 

froFf |FfTO?tE^V 8 ^'^R: I 
toFr 59 TOTORT ^WRTOFt 5FT- 
3^ TOR^cft: EF^ fl0 fqTfir 61 ^l' fi2 1| \ 11 63 

^cfcf^ RqrrTOTO^fTO 'Erf^Fw: I TOT- 
TOfTOTOTOk 

q*»^ mfn i 
pt croFq fro 98 | 

TOrfr fr G!, ff wr% Fq^^ 70 ^^': n ? 0 n 

!T^f^MT 71 #rT|qi?T 72 #Fr F#fc: i tot- 

ET4 TJTOqRTO TO3fft fffFq 1 

toFt 73 sttoFt w^^wqT 74 fJT^ 7C F^q: \:\{\\ 

^ H§tfro: i tot- 

^ I%wFr: ?rf totFtow 
TO ^fcT TOYfiTO^T: E|| 

Fqqfi 78 wwtciFr ^ TOrfh tottor- 

R? to 7 % j^cppi^rr^i^Tr n ^ ii 

RTfmRrro^TOW ^Ffi^i: 81 | TOT“ 

Ec«TO^ 82 ^T “wqTtfTl | 

ficrrfF wrkr FrTOI to^totii n ii 
84 fcqrRUiFi<mm miroiRq m f^TTOTi m- 
3TWRF^ci+iq^« Wfm 85 F^TcTqFEcf fi “#f | 

^ 87 Ff fror to qro 88 TO rtocitF^Ft to ii ?y n 

89 ^fefro«ilFRRr#T: i tot- 

^tFcFr HtFtRcTTO ^q^ 90 ^f^q 91 ^^'q'|: | 

ffTTFr m\ toet Fto Fto FTOJfrir 92 ^ to 03 Ft ii ^ n 

3 W^^ 4 ^ 7 irsf T !) 5 ^^ cpjTTOJ^H I 96 TOT- 


h* <3 .11 • : 

TOfif E^icRt: ifqrFr; 97 toi^ i 
'Jt %rof^fr ^ft 98 ^; 
qr^TONhhqrq^ffF 99 Fq wrtf ii it 
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io“3nwJT m ^tottor 101 1 ^t- 
^rfer: 10C wz& i 

^pffrcY^r: 

f^^ff^frs^ 107 cqwt Trf^Pf 108 ii ii 

^•ff^raTEf ^W nD ^ no #rwf %: i ^^r- 

^Mr: ^tf‘h« e M‘ti«l^ c i>^: ^nwf in ^*Pi^“ 
FFs5TOTOf^ u3 fe: tf 14 ^ 115 ?l*pfo I 
j u8 f *r% | q^^srm: 117 w: 

m *r p^r w itm 118 ^nrofo 11 Kn 

120| TcT #T: I ET^T- 

f[55^RT-i 2 i pqf ? f n Wt | 138 f#^TT I 
^ W r TOT At #TTTT 124 fT ? II \\ II 
^fcTTTOT#cT 12B ^r I TO 

fpfptf m cF m f 28 fTO’if qsft ? 13t *f% I 
Atsfqr fg jflt frOTTII ^0 II 

7^^|% 130 piTRfrrM 131 5RftT: I ITOT- 

TOfa ^WT 132; fr i^iwptfl^M'U«l«l I 

TOfr ip A 33 rt prfq- tW 34 srm ii ’? i 

*nr ta 135 TOR S|fo fW TIT 138 TO 137 ^fa I m- 

^n.waqs^r; snitfir f^rerri 

c^rrfr ^ irtro n ^ n 

3t 140 ftoto mm m m e^pro crfwm q«rr- 
smr 142 ^^ srfaror: 1<5 m: i 

#T TfwT II p II 

3mp 144 F tto siwnnR^PRnrT i mj- 

sftt iTf^ wfr 14S irlTp^if# mk 11 
wratfr Ar 148 m fa for rft irrfcr ^r^rr: 11 
3T#rt Tft 147 #r 148 q - fefrr: i m- 

ssrfr srcA 143 ?iTf w sfoft^r i 
, ’Tfrffr m tttt; n ^ n 

fYw#TPT c RT#t m #Tcfor TT Met; | J|'«fT- 

^ 153 wr>Tpf?^ 154 fir mm i 

Mwrr 150 5T^ 157 5Trfw|T I!!8 n ^ n 
16S ?rtpm \m i wr- 

srrfr rofroTfr 13 Yfro- 
sttot fpiicTfei#r pmfirr i 
srrfe^r ^ 101 ^rr s^rp<YT~ 

TO: tt% w f|m fw: II ^ II 
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YpT 182 sTO^Tsi‘ pir: I w - 

Trar RHfer 103 ^^?^ wfef i 
^ ^jwr ?wf«R fawr% ii ^ ii 
xto i w- 

$ jt7T 104 w fTr ftro *Mfcp fcf 
% 3 t mv m m%i(wmrnz ttf wm i 
^ ¥ 6fl gra%cR| 18 TOfT ^tTert p 
^tt sr^ 188 ?RTr^?Tpt ii ^ n 

flTff n^mtfF 109 1 w- 

! ^TOT 172 ^WTOfT?raTT| 173 ??T^7Tfr l 174 

f^TOTR 175 5f^rf5r 176 f 77 ^^,! ^ 0 „ 

frPT^^nf ?3T: | ifqT — 


wft R^lHciT 17S ?r w> ^nrpf 179 tiM 
43 %> r i ° " 

p: % 18 ter 188 *mif Vcrrqf m? ii 

TOhIh^IFT: | w- 

i 

^FR 130 p ?T5RT1 1£)1 cf^?Ri' 

^ STcT cT^rfer pTOTT^ II ^ || 

fi^'iwr »‘krawwiT-»‘q% : mr“%w i <m- 

fT^^qpt mM’ ^ 197 cft 198 ^ I 

w w^ 1 !I( 1 ^sA ii ^ || 

200 ^W: ^20!^t%^ pnrt 202 ^ I *TCT- 

m sicM mrnmw i 

# 203 ^|^r 20 « 20 Wo5^^^ II II 

^r: i mm- 

2 °%^TO#^P : |^: 208 ?ftcrf^ _ 

2fl9 5Rpt T%I^5fTR | 

^TT 210 fRTRTRirW} m§ 
sit: % mmbfm. i^tr 211 w^e|^A?T!i ^ n 
TOR>fPt 212 r?^: w: I W- 

^ f l 3 ^R' ^ i 

sr 214 ^ 215 ^ aft srf 10 ^t > 2 % Eft: ii \\ II 
T[^>T^WTRH 218 qTO: I m - '"" 

^fTRTR EpT?f ^ff|t|'^ | 

^ 219 ^wr ^ A m ii. ^ ii 
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*«*• '«7 ^FWalWI" 1 1 m~ 

***** Spuin’ f^—TT ^ Si^TRjk 3 ® i 
>w» wfoMM «“ n ^ n 
■*r , ^ ,, r - !?p-i;n T’r- 

jrfrpr 2;u ^f Wf 

U #? i 

?:: i'mwfecft sra^*^r 

#7'I k?#PTf^T- 3 -WT II \\ || . . 
r Wr« mit vWfmff ^snfesj 237 ! m- 
wft. n^fRl?nff • 

S#T fti--' ?fh?pf»ifswRr i% i 
4-rti :1 ¥# dh 5nr-’ l! wRRr%s , jR^- 
r? ^%frr qfr Wt ^ fj^r: h * 0 „ 
.^^■‘•rswmsirssii ^_ 

>T* m *p: f^rc 21 W?r gi 
finr: || V? || 

: ^F1H fit f| i 

^''3T,f%r: f? gl^r; FR2M M; 1| V 3 n 

H* KS ^ra|w 25;, pw fa 231 w# i 

r^2v'vT T WrafPPTO# || Y31| 

»*‘' ,j <tf«r5inqf ffs^wp?r|p:»i^^ jprpgr i( m /• . 

CRITICAL NOTES 

i i i H 4 mids ^R^sjSfiror: and at once begins; ^n^fer- 
GW V, begins: sSe^% ^ _ 

t i ) J adds further TOi'^wr W | 

( j ) «, {\ I o mm. J o m. a o wri. * 

I- 1 *) Bj l’j C, I J srif 
■ ,( 5 f A G ??75fRT if| ; 

Out. C, * 

V? ) A C fT ^TPTtffT. 

,. ( S j l» : o'®f: .,, , , 

| 9 ) I o *rMh(. (*, adds a marginal gloss • £ arm* si™ 

.U$) 'j .»finnwfrfL, ,.■■■■ 

0 5 ). ^oaH&nfa.,,. 
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(16) ac 2 o5p#f^r.... 

(17) C 2 o?pfl%T,_ 

( 18) C x Ofl^RrsPT,_ 

(19) B x C 2 J drop g. c\ Wt fa:, C a I insert the figure 89. G 

drops & wr_fa. 

( 20 ) a ^n#Rf^’?r 

( 21 ) a J generally drop dancla ‘full stop’ between the name of a 
figure and the following gqr. A drops apin' only here, B» J 
drop it invariably. 

(22) A |7^. , , . 

(23) B t ftw: «ftw.... C, G I J fimftm. ... 

( 24 ) C t 0 (possibly fa page worm-eaten in the 

centre) .C 2 I w#?o 

(25) B a 0 2 G 0 fas^y, , . , 

( 26 ) Bj_ Ci 0 farcrr. b 2 0 «. Go^fef. 

(27) B 2 o^r ft:, I 0 frcTl ?tRt: 

(28) Go ft ^ 

( 29 ) A a B 2 I begin numbering the verses from here; they bmore 

the first two verses. ‘ ,r 

(30) a G ffwqf,.. , , 

j «| “. 1 S£ £'*** ■ A ■ ■ 6 »^ ■ 

( 33 ) C 2 I Ofqfpnr, ,, t 

( 34 ) a ^TpTr^flT: 

( 35 ) oy%ft 

WPT 

(36) CjOfT^r' 

( 37 ) C^oqippf 

(38) C 2 Iofcpptr,_ 

( 39 ) C 2 0 fsprt'; 

<40) ^^wllacoords 

fWtrom, below that of the text % ^ 

(41) B a ffewfeT., .. 

( 42 ) I om^n .... 

( 43 ) b 2 o=nf^rr 

( 45 ) 

(46) C; ^ (possibly for qfi) 

(47) B^ery cormpt): o TO nr m ... ... 

(49) a C 2 o'?ror 

(so) c 2 I (? j 

(S2) B (the original is not obliterated^ 

(54) B 2 ^ ^ 










. mi ii'iiumiii; «| is, aioppeaj, 

ij ( very corrupt); o JrpPra%.... (?) 

' ^ r; r» h, Trf™.... a 
* * U, The Yoe.. goes against these. 

' : * v |{ ; * C, oft ? WT «?5K foo. . . . 

tt, 

■ •t'Wfr-r....i>feii*i 6 m...ioMU«n.; 

) •• Vi ; ?>* ^ C :: ^. 

T1: lij SRTTtT 

: :o h 4 i»T7«?* iirstMi: 

■ rsj H, 

' H fff; 

; i 77) It; It, 5Tff 

I sf M i mi , I which retain the ^ to exclude clearly the 
'37 and rpggf, v 

• }{ s 

X V-n-rnn? 

i 82 ) B| *< ijffl fsqf 

;■;! mJS• to m A, C, w 

*• ipferr.,,, 

,h ***,. itis 

* ,:t J yf». w in^ijs 

,UI '< «WM', 

! **) a wrfwfe... e --e, „ __ 

'HO 1 H, PWTtATOTO^^*' " iL ‘ • • • 

92]' ft olftjfjpf 
* J ) *i »! Wfif- 
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( 94 ) C 2 3 R^SS^# 

( 95 ) B x G\ C 2 10 sftcg^n^jpf.. B 2 0 «pJFPT. J P 0 WWT. 

( 96 ) B x adds here: 

^ V& STRTt frfafaiflftfa: I 
^fr ^tr^HTcT ^Kft^tsfq- to: 11 

( 97 ) c 2 1 ftm 

( 98 ) B 2 W: 

( 99 ) B 2 0 WWi. C x optsfa WTfcT, B x numbers this verse as 
17 and the Mowing verses as 18,19 and so on. 

( 100 ) B x . . . 

( 101 ) B x C x o^rtr: 

■ ( 102 ) a I 0 FPfer._ 

(103) B 2 o*cFer 

(104) B x 0^ irfrofe 

( 105 ) a Oflrr: sfc p e^fj,. t 

i 106) a TO|f 

( 107 ) b 2 o?rtsif f^cwt qrPT 1 

(108) B x C x TOW: 

( 109 ) Bj .., 

(no) C x 0 ffT%r#T.... 

I n"! H Bl ^ c * C * J 

(113) I oftrag: 

(114) a C 2 I jto B x fTO 

( 115 ) A a a C 2 P B x m\ 

(H 6 ) B x B 2 C x C 2 I JP Despite this reading in majority 
of the Mss ^ is preferred to it, since it means a ‘flower’ 
which can be Madana’s arrow, not the tree. 

( 117 ) A a a B 2 J 0 cfFTfST. P 0 sTjuf ifqjj 

(118) B x flMPxRr 

(H 9 B 2 drops at%nf... .sfesfq- ? « „ 

( 120 ) a drops ■ 

( 121 ) a p^r ^ _ _ _ 

( 122 ) B x ? 

( 12 ?) c i ^ pnm^T 

( 124 ) B x ^ 

( 125 ) a 0 . . , 

(126) J RJR# 

( 127 ) B x 0 ^ 7 T % _ 

( 128 ) 

(129) B x 

(130) ?r®. b ! dtopsa ^ B » c, w- 

( 1 3 1 ) As 0 ^rs^:, 10 wftr: 

( 132 ) alj 

( 1 33 ) A b x b 2 o«r^ 
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(134) B 2 gtqw. Cj #PTT (?) 

( 13o) «T KM! tcjoi|'p5H 

(136) C-! drops HI 

(137) A G TOT# ^fcf: 

(138) C, <#T: i^rtoT TWfWIcfo ..., also TO as a variant for 

TO, in margin. 

(139) a q-^fTO 

(140) B x 3T?zrsr^#T. Co I 3PWT 5TO 

( 141 ) B x ™i$r.... 

(142) a Bo TOTOT TOT 

(143) C 3 I 5T% (5T in C 2 )TOmH: 

(144) B^iCg ofpTTO. a B 2 drop 931#! 

(145) BjOTJ^t m !T|#OTr. B a ofWTOfa (?), C X I drop 

wft ( Co added TOT later ). 

(146) Co 

(147) a qfwi. B 1 Cj TOTT C 2 1 qft#T ( ? ). 

(148) I 

( 149 ) I c x C 2 * 0 w-wr 
(iso) j OTO 

(151) B x &WWW 'TCNfat. Cj ffTOTqqfat 

(152) C 2 wfalt . . . 

(153) A qfron.... B x qftfar.... C 2 TOg- 

(154) C 2 0 

(155) A ijffflli-C 2 3qqTTOT_ 

( 156 ) c 2 mrnm 

( 157 ) B x C* I jfcWI-W ... J SiWPT ^ (?) 

(158) C 2 

(159) a drops R#,. .qqr 

(160) AG TOM 

(161) B x C 2 oSTOf, , . . 

(162) a B 2 0 TOOTtsq: Cj sfipTTOWT (perhaps q: 

is dropped) ^SFT: 

(163) a B 2 o srfer kwm TO; a drops #[tq 

(164) B x fTcf 

(165) a 5W|,„ B 2 0 qwwqfow I sfanm ... 

(166) I ?ff •..(?). C originally was like I, later 

corrected in yellow pigment. 

(167) a C x TfWJTl C 2 

(168) B ; C, I TORhtK?:. . . . 

(169) a Bj B 2 o#ft C 2 o#^r 

(170) asnjfpf.... 

PT TO .. ,C 2 

W W • • • 

( 171 ) C x #131' . . , (sic.) c 2 sftoqq\ ., . 

( 172 ) A B 2 p qptqlv^twl..,. C 2 

(173) C 2 I 0 qw^'lK 
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(174) Cj Ol^l^TTT 

( 175 ) Co 0 TO: wrfy 

(176) a ftfqrfrr Bj qrafiR B« C t W-Trf^f G TOf'JT I $?#T 

Other Mss: qwiftr; Correct: 5|>>#r 

(177) C„ TORTO 

(178) A G 0 TOTO 

( 179 ) B x C, o^mM 

(iso) AGoiwwt 

(181) AG Plfe B, W*T C 2 TO 

(182) AG f#WT C x mm ( mis-spelt for q ? ) ^ or the malm 
over is dropped ? 

(183) C 2 m 

(184) a Bo 

(185) A 0 ^wlqjpTf G 0 qjfofo# (possibly the scribe mistook 

the vpsm before. q> in iris model for a short % sign : 
thus 0 ?) B a 

(186) Ik 0 

(187) Bj Wf ( ? ) 

(188) AG# P TO (for TO possibly ) 

(189) B a TOTO%«iT.. . . 

(190) C a SRHTcPT SRTrf. . . . 

( 191 ) B 8 ospmr.... 

( 192 ) C a If#^.... 

( 193 ) a # tow Bo 0 mmmm o torto 

(194) C a drops TO 

(195) . A B a 0 msFRFnfe C 3 
(i9e) C|l «4 %h; 

( 197 ) B a # 

(198) C x # 

( 199 ) C a oTO#r: ^RTT 

(200) A G: In place of . . ,t#friTf ||BV, the following: 

(in G fq) ciT I qqi -- 

srrTTTOfiT qiWTf fTOfrl I 
1 # M tocf: ilWl 

Wrfq #T frftcft fq#T # qr II in A, ^ 11 in G, 3V|| 

C x C 2 1 3iWjq: ' ■ 

( 201 ) a JFjftr tal . . . B x _ 

( 202 ) a 

(203 a (?) B x c x srrrt ^ c a 
. f##r. . . . I 3TqF|3f fqqqfj 

( 204 ) J qsrrfa 

( 205 ) A l\ G a . Bg HfvT #fdW 

c x qpfwfcrteTrr c a tor . 1 VertoHr J tort 
P W I.'-' ' 

( 206 ) trorr fw.... b 2 Wtvto# 







r 


C i C 2 ...( Cg drops r) 

c, ... 

C 2 ^wr^RfT.... 

B x o #fTRJTIR.. .. 

a B x B 3 C x 0 2 1J P o rftWT: R#?: Only A G read as adopted 
in the test; this is in conformity with the list of figures in 
the beginning, In C 1; there is consistency. 

b 2 wr.,,, 

C x C 2 1 5TRIK. . . . 

Cj o #3# 

B x R###; the indicates careless writing. 

B, m (?) 


a C 2 B x B a C x I fsftfo wr 

B 2 #l#)#wr 

Bj o w 

c x ^tPt c 2 1 
A B 2 c 2 RTOTfa 

C x of# 

A cIWT: 

B 2 3R^R. . . . 

A Rf# 

C 2 ( very corrupt) : pRftwfff, ( ? ) J 
B x ^ 

b 2 r§rt RfR 

Bj rrtttorr,... 
a B x B 2 C x rr 

a c x r#srr 

a OUTWIT Bj-^TOT 

c 2 r*n#i?n' 

A G add wm 
ATTffr^yJT. . .. 

b 2 jfer 

AG# 

C 2 W# RRRT% . . . . 

b 2 o 

B 2 f^ S#R t( ? ) 

c 2 3r^ fwifiTw 13ppp^rmM 

0 2 drops f| before' rw. ... B 2 r#|rt. .. .( ? ) 

Ci 5' ^rarr: RR (2 letters worm-eaten) ## r^cr; | 
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(251) A J. P rrrr; G 

(252) B 2 RwTRr;^r 

(253) AG^-rr 

( 254 ) C a fR##\ 

( 255) A f#e5?l#r wf -Bj ftf#! fw_ G TO# f#_ 

(256) B 2 Oj C 2 I f#c5T#T 

( 257 ) A#fwR??r.... ar^B^irr: w^qriyRTT# ir fe#rr:#<?- 

^RT«rf: R5R R7g ll 3 110 II Bj _B 2 

mfrt \\ sfhi sr^pr^KT: R s nn^'f#f:... 3 # ##c- 

R^#r I wf#WT: II sft || G\ I #T ft TOR?. ... C 2 ^fcT 
^RTORf. . . . G ^TOTORj?. ... 

(258) JoRT#T | T T R*v>i { t 

( 259 ) A further adds : 

RT^lft: RT%cT R RIR 

Rit f# ^Rf#t r m 1 

RfrTOl#R$R3#f rtr 11 ? 11 

*%nnta#t srctaR 11 #j=gi 1 

Bi adds ; R. RfftTO fPT ? j%, {%. I ST^^Rr^P^T 

3#fTO°Rr and gives serially the figures of speech and the 

corresponding numbers of the illustrative verses in a tabulated 

form. C x adds in margin: 

3ri#nlR ? d% %^ftfTpsi% jr wro ^ to r#r 
'T fecTTO RRfR RTO1TO frf# ^pq% f#TR 3r#T#of#|7 

r^rtor. 

C 2 adds: 

i rto ?^?3 v # 

WTOiri' rtwr i rr top 

I adds: 


feferr t,rrtto arr^R r^rtot i 

^RifWkiR ii s ii 

# f#RTOc# for? mm Mm n ® n to 


ii 
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V 
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n 

Wha^ 13 ^ 
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j srm F§forf?r 


R'frl^fwHKi 

Ya 

j ^ 1T#T? 


¥■■■■ 

ft* 

j RfTTT 

3Y 

wrPrfwMx 

ft 

;. ivfa: qs^pr: error; 


RT5Jr *fl«'lM'J|<W 

\3 

I ■ 
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ft 

TOFT ^ 

ft 

| rirat 

3<f 

^lfW5 

ft 


l 

W 

ft 

$WT 




jrr^^^fRFr 

R 

dMi'tR' 


^fW^rr 

3° 

$$r 



R\ 

wifT 



\\ 

?rf#r cr#rp^ri 

ft 

«fwrr 

V 

sif fTffpnn 

ft 

■m ^r««i<d»it 

n 


ft 



tirat fofawen 

ft 

WRTO^RiT 

Y 

RTarfrcr ^«if ^ 

ft 

J 

J ; 

$ 

Flfeffg^r^ 

ft 
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fspfTRfrr i'd 

facta ^ 

5 rfd'^' ^ 

a fi«it^Rr ^ 

I? ^ 


?r^M 

ft 

R5PT 

*nmftfw 
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c 

RRTf|H 
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n 
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Smfafar 
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\\ 

H flfa. 
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?Y 
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MUSIC IN SANSKRIT DRAMA* 

By 

H. S. URSEKAR 

“Just as an outline does not appear to be beautiful without 
colours, so also a drama does not attain beauty without music.” 
Bharata 1 . 

The Sanskrit drama is born and brought up in a musical atmos¬ 
phere. Music forms an unmistakable ingredient of the Sanskrit 
drama. Drama is called the Drsya Kavya (visual poetry) by the 
Sanskrit aesthetic writers. It consists of both prose and poetry. 
According to the Ndtya-Darpana (Ramacandra and Gunacandra, 
12 Cen. A.D.) a drama should have brief prose and less poetry 2 . No 
doubt the Sanskrit drama is high-lighted by sweet sonorous poetry, 
but even the prose portion thereof is poetic, enriched with beauty 
of sound and sense, of diction and depth. The Sanskrit drama also 
contains to an appreciable extent the element of song, dance and 
instrumental music. Thus poetry and music are blended in 1 the 
Sanskrit drama. Shakespeare says:— 

If music and sweet poetry agree, 

As they must needs, the sister and the brother 3 . 

Apart from the literary aspect, music has a production value too. 
Music provided an abiding frame-work to the production of the 
Sanskrit drama on the stage. In this connection Dr. Keith observes 
‘Of the part played by the song, dance and music in the drama the 
theorists curiously enough tell us comparatively little of interest, 
though it is certain that both were most important elements in the 
production of sentiments’ 4 . I would however respectfully modify Dr. 
Keith’s remarks by making an exception of the Natyasastra, as other¬ 
wise it would be doing injustice to Bharata, the Aristotle of Indian 
Dramaturgy. Bharata has devoted chapter after chapter, for 
example Chap. V, XXVIII to XXXIII, to the discussion of the 
musical element in the Sanskrit drama. 

* Paper read before the All India Oriental Conference, Gauhatti, 1965, 
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I propose to consider music in relation to Sanskrit drama under 
two heads: (a) its production value and (b) its dramatic value. 

What is music? It is an art of combining sound with a view to 
increase beauty of form and expression of emotion. Copland, an out¬ 
standing American composer, observed that music is designed like 
the other arts to absorb entirely our mental attention 5 . The Sanglia- 
RatUkara (Saranga Deva, 13 Cen. A.D.) defines music as inclusive 
of vocal and instrumental music as well as danced A song is defined 
as a combination of pleasurable notes 7 . Song is the principal per¬ 
sonality in the trinity of music. The musical instruments should 
play a second fiddle to the human voice and follow the song, The 
dance ought to be in tune with the orchestra 8 . This unity of the 
trinity is also stressed by Bharata who says that there ought to be 
a complete harmony between vocal and instrumental music 9 . 
Song was created by the creator out of the Samaveda 10 , Oscar 
Wilde believed that nature imitates art, but by and large art imi¬ 
tates nature. The seven basic musical notes, are alleged to owe 
their origin to the imitation of the natural sounds of the beasts and 
birds. The peacock cries the sacfya, the bull bellows the mbha, the 
goat bleats the Gandhara, the craunch sounds the madhyama, the 
cuckoo sings the pancama, the horse neighs the dhaivata, while the 
elephant trumpets the nisada » We do not know if the parallel 
western musical notes, which are also seven viz. Do, Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, 
La, Si, claim kinship with nature. The initial note is called the 
sddja as it is born, like the god Skanda, out of six mothers, i.e. the 
six limbs, viz., the nose, the throat, the breast, the palate, the tongue 
and the teeth 12 . 

According to Bharata music includes the melody ( svara ) the 
rhythm (tula) and the words (pada) 13 . Ruga (mood of melody) 

5 Copland: On Music p. 58. 
c Fhr rfst rrt rut m i 

VRtam 1,1,21 

7 tow: *=rwff MRwrMRcNi 

on VRm’ 

8 RUT RTSiTRR TO, Rif RfalRffa V I 

far l| t Ii ; 24 

9 WflTORRWRTR WVTcT 1 RT. SIT, 3,0/11 

io Rurkrfo? far tot?; fqrawf: i & 1 .1,1,25 

n tot ffa m) Rfar vrrr i 
R tTO Rfar Wr I 

Twror #r topt'i 

3iw§ to ftffr ftfcr pK\\ 

12 RRli TOTO faTO I 

TOfa RBTRT RBTTR RSyT || RT. SIT. 28/26,27 

13 RRRR f¥RR fRTO I ' RT. 3TT, 28/11 
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and Tala are the twin pivots of music. Bharata refers to 18 types 
of Jatis 14 but not the Ragas and says that these Jatis should be used 
in singing the Dhruvas 15 . In one place he refers to the Jati-ragas 1(> . 
Bharata is very emphatic about the accuracy of rhythm and says 
‘one who does not know rhythm is not a musician’ 17 . 

Turning from the origin of music to the origin of the Sanskrit 
drama we find that if music has its origin in nature, the drama had 
its roots in religion and music. Keith says “Indian traditions pre¬ 
served in the N&tyaSastra, the oldest of the texts on the theory of 
the drama, claims for the drama divine origin and close connection 
with the sacred Vedas themselves.” 13 The drama is called the Natya 
Veda or the fifth Veda. It is supposed to have been created by the 
Brahman and presented to Bharata Muni 19 . The creator in creating 
the fifth Veda borrowed the text from the Rgveda, acting from the 
Yajurveda, music from the Samaveda and sentiment from the 
Atharvaveda 20 . Kalidasa observed that the sages declare the 
drama as a charming sacrifice to the eyes of the Gods. This has 
been divided two-fold by Rudra in his body blended with that of 
Uma 21 . According to the Ndtya-Sdstra the premiere dramatic per¬ 
formance was staged in heaven on the occasion of the Banner Festi¬ 
val of Indra. There was a house-full of jubilant Gods. Initially 
the Brahman performed the holy benediction (Nandi). It was fol¬ 
lowed by the drama proper, depicting the defeat of the demons 
by the divinity, high-lighted by the heroic sentiment. The hundred 
sons of Bharata constituted the cast. Besides, for embellishing the 
drama the nymphs like SukesI and Sulocana, who were created by' 
the Brahman specially for this occasion danced in this dramatic 
show 22 . * Svati, together with his disciples played on the orchestra 
and the celestial musicians (Gandharvas) such as Narada sang the 
songs, 

The Dakrupa of Dhananjaya (10 Cen. A.D.) mentions that 
the dramatic science was created by Brahman after repeatedly 
extracting the essence from the entire sacred lore of which Bharata 

.14 VI. OT. 28/38 to 44 

15 i 

16 RT. 5fT. 28/38 

17 ^ 3 # r mfa r a 5 irar r to: i 

18 Keith : Sanskrit Drama , p. 12. . 

19 TOt? WR 1 | 

20 tTOPif'fr: spiRT I 
TO ^fwri%f RfRPTfif T^PT: || 

: 21 Mdbvikagnmtmn : 1,4. 

22 RT. ^rr. I 47 to, 50 


RT* 5TT. 29/5 
TT. 3TT. 31/485 
t X, V, II, VII, 4 
tx. 

Vol. II, VII/9 
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gave an exhibition, in which Lord Siva performed the wild dance 
mdava ) and Parvatl performed the gentle dance (ldsya) z \ Thus 
according to the tradition, the Sanskrit drama has a divine origin 
and is rooted not only in religion but equally so in dance and music. 
Bharata is the first dramatic producer. It will be seen that Sans¬ 
krit Drama .was born in the cradle of paradise and nursed by Bha¬ 
rata Muni to the jingling of the anklets of a bevy of nymphs, dancing 
gracefully to the tunes of the orchestral overtures played by Svati 
and his men, covered by the songs of the celestial musicians like 
Narada and others. In the Vikramorvasiyam we have a reference 
to the staging of the play Lakmi-Svayamara in the Court of Indra 
in which nymphs like Urvasi participated. 

Dr. Wilson remarks that the dramatic representations as first 
invented were three-fold; Natya (Drama), Nrtya (Pantomime) and 
Nrtta (dance) and these were exhibited before the Gods 24 . Bharata 
defines Natya (Drama) as the representation of the states of the 
three worlds 25 . It is a mimicry of the exploits of the Gods, Asuras, 
Kings as well as house-holders in this world 26 . The DaMnipa de¬ 
fines drama as the imitation of situations 27 . Thus the ancient Indian 
concept of drama seems to agree with Cicero’s view that drama is a 
copy of life, a mirror of custom, a reflection of truth. Aristotle 
m the Poetics introduces the concept of imitation to explain poetry 
and drama. The Natya-Darpam, says that drama is imitation, it 
makes the heart of the audience throb with the exhibition of enter¬ 
taining and varied material 23 . Abhinavagupta derives the word 
Nataka from the word Nata i.e., to imitate. The comprehensive 
term embracing the ten varieties of drama is Rupa or Rupaka. Visva- 
natha in his SaMtya Darpana (13 Cen. A.D.) says that due to 
super-imposition it is called Rupaka 29 , as where an actor assumes 
the role of Rama. Dasarupa calls it a Rupa (show) as it is seen 30 . 
Thus drama is the imitation of sentiments and situations, while 
Nrtya or Pantomime is based on the emotional states 31 . On the 
other hand Nrtta or dance is based on rhythm and tempo 32 . Dance 

23 l 4 

24 Wilson: Hindu Theatre , p. 7. See also #, y. Vol. II, VII, 4 

25rt^^TTOUw RT. m. 1/106 

mw TO TOUT | rJT. 517, 36 /n 

20 Rr. W, I 120 

27 SlWfffr: TOPf I * j/ 7 

28 RTJ#rfU TO% f#TT TOrftfcf 

* RT. p, 28 

29 cTfqrow WPTH m.s.Ylli 

30 WT TO. 1/8 

31 TO TOPRT TO I £ iij 2 

32 TO TOTOPTI ■ <*.Vl/l 3 
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consists of the movements of the limbs 33 . The Dosarupa says that 
Pantomime and dance are auxiliary to drama 34 . 

The purpose of drama is to give relief and delight. Drama 
serves as a source of relief to those who are afflicted with sorrow, 
fatigue and grief and to the helpless 35 . It is a play thing 36 , says 
Bharata, According to Kalidasa, drama is the principle amusement 
of the people of diverse tastes 31 . The Dasarupa points out that 
the drama is for distillation of joy 38 . A drama makes your heart 
leap, says the Mtya-Darpana 2 *, The element of music helped the 
attainment of these objects. Though the drama is a kind of Veda 
it is not taboo to the Sudras, It can be enjoyed by all the castes 39 . 

The theatre was the temple of the drama. In the construction 
and consecration of an ancient theatre music played a superstiti- 
otisly significant part. Bharata enjoined that the theatre should 
not be too large but should be of medium size so that recitation 
as well as song can be easily audible 40 . The dimensions of the 
rectangular theatre were to be 64 cubits in length and 32 cubits 
in breadth 41 . A theatre should be free from interference of wind 
so that words, songs and musical instruments could be heard dis¬ 
tinctly 42 . Thus the ancient Indian theatres were compact and 
showed an awareness to acoustics by making them sound-proof as 
far as possible. 

Brahman ordered the Gods to protect various parts of the 
theatre and theatrical properties, hence Mitra resides in the green¬ 
room, while clouds dwell in the musical instruments 43 . At the time 
of consecration of a newly constructed theatre the Acaryas offered 
Puja to the Gods of the stage and to the musical instruments covered 
with cloth 43a . At the inaugural of the stage a fight used to be staged 
to the accompaniment of the orchestra^. A theatre on the lines 
of the one mentioned by Bharata is discovered at Ramgarh at a 

33 # imfew i 

34 cRjpnp • IX'M I 

35 weft OTrakr I 

w qMer n 

36 | 

, 37 MulmMgnimitmm 1/4 

3S 1 

39 RT, SIT. I / 12 

40 RT. 5IT. II 21 

41 m. 517. II /17 

42 JR, 5JT. II / 80 to 82 

43 RT, m. 1 182, 83 

43A rIT, 5T7, III/ll to 13 ; III / 72 , 73 

44 RT. 5 TT, III / 91 , 92 


RT. 5TT. p. 48 
1/15 

5TT. I/ll 
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height of 2600 ft., in the State of Sirguja to the south-west of 
Bengal. This cave theatre is 46 ft. long and 24 ft. wide. In the 
opinion of Dr. Bloch, a great archaeologist, this cave known as 
Sita Bengara is the only known example of the ancient Indian theatre 
used for song, dance and drama. He says: “We may look upon it as 
an Indian theatre of the 3rd Century B.C.” 45 In the Nasik district 
also there are two caves which seem to have been used as an arena 
for dancing and singing 46 . 

Music played an integral part in the production technique of 
the Sanskrit drama. Hence a dramatic troupe consisted of musi¬ 
cians, dancers, and orchestramen. The orchestra is called Kutapa 
as it enlivened the stage 47 . The orchestra consisted of the chorus 
of a singer and songstress and 4 types of musical instruments viz., 
stringed instruments like a various types of drums like 
Mydanga, Panava, Dardura, Puskara, solid instruments like the 
cymbals and reed-instruments like the flute 48 . The orchestra used 
to be manned by well-trained musicians, The lute players were 
able to play tirelessly 49 . The flute player used to be well-versed 
in rhythm and had long and strong breath 50 . The members of 
the orchestra sat facing the audience between the two screened 
doors of the green-room leading to the stage 51 . The direction they 
faced was regarded as the conventional east of the stage 52 , The 
orchestra consisted of one lute and flute player each, three drum 
players and two cymbal players. Besides these bandmen, there 
was a chorus of a singer and a songstress. The Mrdahga player sat 
in the centre with a Panava player to his right and the Dardura 
player to his left. To the left of these drummen sat the singer 
facing the south flanked by the Vina player on the left, and the flute 
player on the right. Facing the singer was the songstress sand- 
witched between two cymbal-players 53 . This arrangement of the 
musical instruments was called the Pratyahiara 53 ® and the sitting 
arrangement of the singers was called the Avatarana 54 . Men 

45 Dr. Bloch: Archaeological Sumy of India , Annual Report for 
1903-04, p. 126. 

46 Wilson: Theatre of the Hindus, p. 221 . 

47 1 ? t 4 ! tfjrfi-r 

I See mt. 28/46, 

48 = 5 r spf sr 1 ' rt. m. 28/1 

49 SIT. 32/500 

50 iff. m. 32/501 

51 fflf. 517. 14/2 

52 ?T. 517. 14/11 

53 RT. 5TT. 28/4, 5 

53a ?TT. 5IT. V /17 

54 ?fT. 5IT. V /17 
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were regarded as naturally more suitable for recitation and ladies 
for singing 55 . As women have a naturally melodious voice, so 
men have strength 56 . The female singer was required to be beauti¬ 
ful, talented and of soft and sweet voice. She used to be a sprat 57 . 
The chief dancer was called Taurisa and he used to be adept in 
playing all kinds of musical instruments 58 . 

It seems that music was one of the required qualifications in 
the selection of the dramatic artists. Bharata has stressed the 
ability of the hero to play the musical instruments 59 . An actor 
(bharata) is defined as one who is at the helm of affairs, who can 
play a variety of roles and who can handle the musical instruments 60 . 
The Sutradhara must know vocal and instrumental music. 61 Bharata 
enjoins that an actor should not be careless about words, dance, 
vocal and instrumental music 62 . Qualities of an actor ( pfitra ) among 
other things included knowledge of rhythm and tempo (laya) and 
of vocal music and instrumental music 63 . 

The Dasartipa mentions 4 styles of procedure, based on the 
conduct of the hero. Out of these styles, the graceful style (Kaisiki) 
is delightful through the use of song and dance 64 . This shows how 
the knowledge of music was an essential requisite of every actor 
and especially so of the hero and the Sutradhara. 

Bharata recognised ten types of plays. Out of them the 
Natika, was cast in the musical mould. It abounded in dance and 
song. According to Visvanatha its heroine should be engrossed 
in music 65 . The Ratmvali is a perfect Natika and but for the factor 
of exceeding the four-Act-limit Malavikdgnimitram is also a charm¬ 
ing Natika as observed by Keith 66 . Sylvan Levi says “Le Natika 
par se nature autant que per son nom se rapproache de la dance 
scenique; le drame est ‘action meme 67 ,”’ Due to the profuseness 


55 gR FPTTRfej ^RTRT RTR RRT R 1 

RT. RT. 32 / 506 

56 tRtRT RRRTRRRT RRT RWcR R11 

57 RT. SIT. 32 / 498 

58 RT. RT, 35/ 94 

RT. RT. 32 / 503 

59 RRRTcflwfRRTR. .. .. j 

60 RRR^t R?R[ptc[R^rR4i'[RRR: 1 

RT. RTT. 35 /100 

WI^RTfTTORR^' Wl R^RTRIRII 

61 RTRTR R RIRRR RTWRT^RIRfRf^RPT 1 

RT. RT. 35 / 91 

W%RhnR pr: fTRTOf | 

62 RT. RT. 27 /47 

63 RT. RT. 27 /100, 101 

64 R. R. II 77 

RT. RT. 35/98 

65 R|RcRRTRqT3RT RlfSRT 1 

66 Keith : Sanskrit Drama, p. 350. 

67 Levi Le Theatre Indian , Pttm’(l890) 
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of music and dance the performance of a Natika lasted for nine 
Muhurtas i.e., for more than seven hours. In the Kutiammata 
of Damodara Gupta (8th Cen. A.D.) we have an historical re¬ 
cord that the first Act of Raimmli lasted for the whole night, in a 
show wherein the dancing girls of Benaras had taken part. 

Every dramatic performance of a Sanskrit drama was preceded 
by a preliminary ritual called the Purvaranga described elaborately 
by Bharata in the fifth Chapter. Later works on dramaturgy do 
not do so. The purpose of this preliminary ritual was to ward off 
evils 69 . The Purvaranga abounded in song, dance and orchestral 
music- 11 . Bharata says ‘These songs outside (the performance of a 
play) are to be sung by persons behind the curtain to the accompani¬ 
ment of drums and the stringed instruments 71 . Then after removing 
the curtain, dances and recitals are to be performed with the play¬ 
ing of the musical instruments and some songs 72 . 

The Purvaranga was followed by the recitation of the benedic¬ 
tory verses (Nandi). It was recited by the Sutradhara in the 
Madhyama key 73 . 

After the Nandi came the Prologue and sometimes the Nati 
used to sing a song to regale the audience as in the Sdkuntakm. '■ 

This brings us to the interesting question of the singing of 
certain conventional songs called the Dhruvas. Bharata has de¬ 
voted Chapter .12 to the detailed delineation of the Dhruvas with 
examples in Sanskrit and other dialects. The Ndtya-Darpana and 
Sahgita-Ratndkam refer to 5 kinds of Dhruvas and give illustra¬ 
tions 74 . But surprisingly enough I could not find any reference to 
these traditional songs in the Dasarupa. A Dhruva song is defined 
by Bharata, thus 75 

jtt T%r rtrt tott^rr r i 
flwmiR f| m ii 

srwjrf fsw war rcrwrr: i 

tpwqror RTOSRTR 0pT TRRT I 

They were composed in various metres as suitable to various situa¬ 
tions and sentiments. A Dhruva had one topic only (Ekavastu). 
They were of 5 types viz. (a) PravesikI i.e. preceding an entry of 

69 RT. RRR VI/ 22 

70 ^RfRRTR jj Wi RTRRT fcrfh: | V. W. 32 / 483 

71 RT. SIT. V / 8 to II 

72 RT. RT. V /12 to 15 

73 frqrc: mi murlwr i 

74 RT. <f. P. 193; t X. Vol. I. 1)0 

75 RT. RT. 32/2 ; 32 / 8 
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a character (b) Aksepiki i.e. casual or marking change of sequence 
(c) Prasadikl i.e. pleasing or marking change of sentiment (d) Antara 
i.e. intermediate or a stop gap song (e) Naiskramiki i.e. succeeding 
an exit 76 . 

The Pravesiki Dhruva was sung to usher in a character on the 
stage 77 . According to Bharata the entry of a dramatis personae 
was signalled by the playing of the orchestra and the singing of the 
Dhruva song of the Pravesiki type. At the end of every Act when 
all the characters on the stage took their exit a Naiskramiki Dhruva 
was sung 73 . An Aksepiki or casual song was sung in a fast tempo 
to signify a change of sequence 79 . Change of sentiment was denoted 
by singing of a Prasadikl or pleasing Dhruva for cheering up the 
audience 80 . The intermediate or the Antara Dhruva was sung to 
mark time, while a character had fallen in trance or sleep or rage 
on the stage 31 . Besides these 5-fold Dhruvas there were other 
types of Dhruvas such as those sung in the Purvarahga and those 
which formed part of the drama proper. 

The fourth Act of Vikramorvasiyam contains 20 Anyokti Stanzas 
composed in the Maharistrl except one (V. 56). They are all 
Dhruva Songs. There are two Pravesiki Dhruvas in verses 1 and 5 
as expressly mentioned in the relevant stage directions. Verses 
4 and 75_ are Naiskramiki variety of the Dhruvas, while the rest 
are the Aksepiki Dhruvas whose purpose is Aksepa i.e. diversion 
and suggestion, Bharata has left the use of such Dhruvas to the 
choice and experience of the dramatist himself. The stage direc¬ 
tions after the verses 1 and 5 in terms mention the type of those 
Dhruvas as Aksepiki. The Dhruvas have for their base certain 
objects and animals as prescribed by Bharata. 32 

These Dhruvas are composed by Kalidasa, himself. The 
Dhruvas in other dramas might have been composed by the author 
concerned 83 or by the stage artists themselves suitable to the oc¬ 
casion. The latter view is advanced by Dr. Raghavan. 84 These 
songs used to be in the Sauraseni or in the Magadhi dialects, 85 or in 

76 67. 5TT. 32 / 24, 7, 26, 27 
6T. fi. P. 193 

77 67. m. 32 / 365 

78 vrr. m. 32/366 

79 f(T. 5fr. 32/367 

80 67. 5 rr. 32 / 368 

81 % sir. 32 / 369 

82 fir,. 5TT. 32 / 376 
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84 Dr. Raghavan: Journal of the Musical Academy , Madras Vol *25 ' 
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the Mahara?tri as in the Vikramorvasiyam. For the gods the Dhru¬ 
vas used to be in Sanskrit , and in case of human beings they used 
to be composed in Ardha-Sanskrit. 86 A Dhruva song used to be 
either in one line or two or four lined verses. 37 The Natya-Sdstra and 
the Ndtya Darpana give a number of illustrations of the Dhruvas in 
the Sanskrit and in Prakrits. It seems that a Dhruva used to be 
sung first and was followed by an orchestral reproduction thereof 
which in turn was followed by a dance. 33 The acting of the 
Dhruvas by the dancer was called the Natyayita. These songs used 
t0 _ sung in different Talas. 39 I did not find mention of any 
Raga made by Bharata in connection with the singing of Dhruva 
songs. Bharata says music is based on melody, rhythm, and dic¬ 
tion. 90 The Natya-Darpaya mentions that the Dhruva songs should 
be sung as per the melody and rhythm. 91 Among the musical instru¬ 
ments urged for special use in singing of the Dhruvas was a Kona 
and two lutes. 92 The words in the song were followed by the notes 
of the flute. 93 

Bharata sponsors the playing of the drums when a Dhruva 
has been sung. The orchestra either preceded or followed the 
singing of the Dhruvas and did not accompany them as we have 
to-day. Bharata discourages the playing of the drums at a time 
when the song or its Varnas have been finished or it was beginning 
afresh. 94 It seems that the musical instruments preceded and gave 
a signal of the beginning of the music and then the song was sung 
and later on the dancer acted the substance of the song in keeping 
with the sentiment. In the Mdlavikdgnimitram this sequence is illus¬ 
trated in the first two Acts. On the occasion of the musical contest 
at the end of the first Act the judge Parivrajika remarks that music 
has begun. 95 The party thereafter witnesses the musical perfor¬ 
mance of Malavika. She negotiates the preliminary Alapas (Upa- 
ganam) and then sings the song of four lines (CatuspadI Vastu). 96 
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After singing this song she dances to interprete the substance of the 
said song. 97 

Two types of dances were recognised by the Ndtya-Sdstra, viz., 
the violent dance of men called the Tandava invented by Siva him¬ 
self and the tender and voluptous dance of Parvati called the Lasya. 
Keith remarks that the latter alone, by reason of its special import¬ 
ance, is carefully analysed into ten parts by the Ndtya-Sdstra which 
shows the essential union of song and dance. 98 Bharata has pres¬ 
cribed some Does and Dont’s for the dance. He commends dance 
in a play on such occasions as when the principle words of a song 
fin a play) as well as its Varnas come to a close or when any character 
attains good fortune or in a love scene between a married couple 
or when the lover is near and a (suitable) ■ season or the like is 
visible. 99 On the other hand, he condemns dance in case of a 
heroine who is enraged, deceived or separated. No dance should 
be performed when dialogue is on. 100 Bharata says that a song 
should be sung and a female dancer should delineate the meaning 
of the song and translate the plot of the play into dance. Thus 
the dancer played a vital role as an interpreter of the dramatic 
action. 101 1 j ■ . j > \ ■ 

Thus background music need not be regarded as an exclusively 
modern stage feature. The different types of Dhruva songs were 
sung by the singer and the songstress who formed the chorus. 
The orchestra either preceded or followed the Dhruva song. The 
Greek-like chorus and orchestra was called Kutapa and it supplied 
the background musical score to the dramatic performance. It 
was a concordance of song, dance and orchestra. It was used 
either to signify the entry or the exit of characters or to mark a 
change of sentiment or sequence or to mark time in case a cha¬ 
racter fell into a trance or rage on the stage. From the elaborate 
treatment of the topic of the Dhruva songs by Bharata and there¬ 
after as late as the Twelfth Century A.D., by the Ndtya-Darpana 
and by the Sangita-Ratrdkara, we can reasonably infer that these 
Dhruva songs formed a traditional musical background in the pro¬ 
duction technique of the Sanskrit plays. 

Apart from this conventional role in the production of a Sans¬ 
krit drama, music had also a considerable dramatic value as can 
be gathered from the study of the existing plays. Out of the list 
of about 59 plays mentioned by Wilson in his Hindu Theatre, 

■ ■ 97 gcff I WTO II 

98 Keith: Sanskrit Drama, p. 838 
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I have consulted those by Bhasa, 'Sudraka, Kalidasa, Harsa, Bhava- 
: •bhuti, Visakhadatta and Bhatta Narayana as representative speci¬ 

mens. 

In the selected plays we get songs sung by the Natl in the Pro¬ 
logues to Sakuntalam and the Pratimd. In the Mdlaviledgnimitram, 
Malavika sings a song and dances (II 4). In the Vikramorvasiyam 
there are twenty Dhruva songs which were sung. In the Nagd* 
nandarn Malayavati sings a song to the accompaniment of a lute 
played by herself (I 13). In the romantic comedy Ratmvali the 
I Cet! Madanika sings three songs successfully (I 13, 14, 15). In 

the Sakuntalam Hamsapadika rehearses a song in the music hall 
(V1). In the VIII Act of Mrcchakatikam Sahara sings some songs not 
j mentioned in the text, Besides these unquestionable songs there 

; are songs sung by the Court bards (Vaitalikas), either by a single 

! bard as in the Vikramorvasiyam (II 1), the Ndgmandam (H 13) 

i the Mdlavikdgnimitram (II 12), the Ratmvali (I 23) or by a pair of 

bards as in the Mudrd-Rdksasa (III 20) or in the Sakuntalam (V 7, 8). 

• Three questions arise here as to whether a male or a female 

j person rendered these songs, whether they were sung on or off 

i the stage, and what was the language of their composition. 

j Now all these songs except that by Sahara and the bards are sung 

j by female characters, As regards the Dhruva songs in the Vikra¬ 

morvasiyam, I presume that they were also sung by a songstress, a 
! Syama. Ignoring Sahara’s farcical musical venture and the pro¬ 

fessional bardic songs we can reasonably say that the song in the 
Sanskrit drama was a feminine credit. Hence Bharata says that 
women have a natural talent for song. 55 

Now out of these, all the panegerical musical pieces by the 
bards, as well as the Dhruvas in the Vikramorvasiyam were sung 
| behind the curtain. So also the song by Hamsapadika. But Mala¬ 

yavati, Malavika, Madanika, the Natls in the Sakuntalam and the 
Pratimd and Sahara do sing on the stage. Hence I submit that it 
will, not be correct to maintain that all the songs in the Sanskrit 
Dramas were rendered off the stage, It is true that this evidence is 
slight in quantity but surely substantial in quality as air these 
j song hits had a significant dramatic purpose. 

As to the language of the text of these songs the following are 
! in the Sanskrit language viz. Nagdnandam (1-13), Mdlavikdgnimitram 

(II-4), Vikramorvasiyam (IV-56). Besides all the bardic songs in the 
selected plays are in Sanskrit, Rest of the songs are in Prakrit and 
mainly in Maharastri. So it cannot be urged that there were no 
songs composed in Sanskrit. It is true that Prakrit due to its pre- 
I ponderance of liquid sounds and perspicuity of diction and 

paucity of compounds lends itself more fluently to vocal rendering. 
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But it will be seen that Sanskrit was not taboo as a language of 
musical composition. The ravishing beauty of Rebhilas song is 
found in the Mrcchakatikam (III-6). 

Turning from the song to the musical instruments we find the 
Vina (lute) mentioned in the Ndgdnandam, the Svapnavasavadattam, 
the Pratijna-Yaugandhamjana, the Mrcchakatikam and the Cam - { 

datia. The blowing of the conches is heard in the Mdlati-Mddha- 
vam (Act VI). The Mrdahga is heard in the Mdlavikagnimitram 
(Act I). Various types of drums and flutes are mentioned in the 
third Act of the Mrcchakatikam. Out of these instruments the 
Vina seems to be the most favourite. In the Ndgdnandam Malaya- 
vati plays on the lute and sings a song (143). In the Svapnavasa - 
vadattam and the Pratijna-Yaugandhardyana Udayana’s pet lute 
Ghosavati plays a significant dramatic role. In the third Act of 
the Mrcchakatikam Sarvilaka is impressed by the array of musical 
instruments seen in Carudatta’s house and exclaims that it seems to 
be the house of a drama-teacher. 

Out of these, except for the lute played by Malayavatl, all 
other musical instruments are played behind the curtain. Gho$a- 
vatl is exhibited on the stage in the Svapnavasavadattam and the 
Pratijna-Yaugandharayana but not played, I presume, except by 
an imaginative actor. It is presumed that all other musical in¬ 
struments were played by the orchestra. 

In Sanskrit dramas we get references in praise of the musical 
instruments. In the Svapnavasavadattam (Act-VI) the Ndgdnandam 
(Act I), the Pratijnd-Yaugandhamyana and the Mrcchakatikam (Act 
III), the lute is praised as being melodious to the ear. In the Mrc¬ 
chakatikam Carudatta calls it as a jewel not born out of the ocean. 

Bhasa describes it as a co-wife arrogating the love of the lover. 102 
The impact of lute-playing is described exquisitively in the Mrccha¬ 
katikam (III-6) and the Ndgdnandam (1-14). King Udayana is said 
to curb the wild elephants by playing on his lute. The description 
of the playing on the Puskara (tabor) is perfectly given in the 
Mdlavikagnimitram (1-21). 

As to the dance representation on the stage we find the two 
Cetls and the Vidusaka Vasantaka dancing in the Ratndvali (Act I). 

Thereafter in the fourth Act Vasantaka dances a. victory dance to 
celebrate the victory of his royal friend over the king of the Kosalas 
and . again a dance of delight at the union of the Hero and the 
Heroine. In the Mdlavikagnimitram Malavika dances on the stage 
(Act II). In the fourth Act of the Vikramorvasiyam the king dances 
on the stage (verses 12, 24, 31,58). The dance was an unmistaka¬ 


ble feature of the romantic comedy. The popular dance seems to 
be carcarl 

Concededly, Malavika, the Cetls, Vasantaka and king Pururavas 
dance on the stage. As to the dance numbers associated with 
Anyokti Stanzas in the IV Act of the Vikramorvasiyam, however, 
there seems to be a lack of unanimity among scholars. Dr. Ragha- 
van is of the view that these stanzas were not interpreted by a 
dance on the stage and were only sung behind the curtain. 84 While 
Prof. H. D, Velankar has opined that “These artists may have nor¬ 
mally remained behind the curtain, appearing on the stage through 
the wings only at the time of singing and dancing, but otherwise 
leaving the king alone on the stage.” 103 Respectfully I am inclin¬ 
ed to accept the latter view for two reasons. Dancers formed part 
of the personnel of the ancient dramatic companies. The chief of 
the dancers was called the Taurisa. Hence no producer would 
ignore such an excellent opportunity to present dancing on the 
stage, Secondly, the fact that the king is also led to dance on the 
stage on some occasions also persuades me to accept this view, as 
stage-dancers must have suggested dancing to him, possibly, as a 
relief to his love-lorn condition. 

Besides these express dance situations supported by stage direc¬ 
tions one can infer that the following inter alia must have been used 
by a resourceful theatrical producer as possible dance situations. 
Sakuntala’s annoyance at the boisterous bee (1-13), Vasantasena 
being chased by Sahara ( Mrcchakatikam Act-I), the Kanduka- 
Krlda of Padmavati (Svapnavasavadattam Act II), the maids 
decorating the feet of Malavika with dyes and anklets (Mdlavikdg- 
mitram Act III), or Vasavadatta worshipping the king (Ratndvali 
Act II). The dance of gods displayed by the magician in Ratndvali 
(IV, 11) would also lend itself to a brilliant scenic masque. The des¬ 
cription of the perfect figure of a dancer is seen in the Malavikag- 
niraitram (II 3). In II 8 the Judge Parivrajika’s appreciation of 
Malavika’s dance is a master piece of aesthetic judgment. Dance 
was so overwhelming in its influence on the Sanskrit drama that even 
the Janantikam (aside) was acted with a dance-gesture Tripataka- 
Kara). 

Heard melodies, are sweet but those unheard are sweeter still 
says Keats. We have references to unseen dances and unheard music 
in the course of dialogue as when the King describes the citizens of 
KausambI dancing with gay abandon in the Madana-Mahotsava ( Rat¬ 
ndvali Act I), or when in the Mrcchakatikam (Act IV) Maitreya des¬ 
cribes to the Cetl the girls dancing in Vasantasena’s palace. The 
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powerful hang over of Rebhila’s soulful music on Carudatta is ir¬ 
resistible though we do not hear the singer. The spring songs are 
mentioned in the Sdkuntalam (Act VI). 

The Saiigita $ala or the Music Hall is not unknown to the 
Sanskrit drama. Malavika dances in the music hall. Carudatta’s 
drawing room as gathered from 'Sarvilaka’s observations (Act III) 
resembles a music hall with its display of musical instruments. 
Music hall was an essential apartment in the royal palaces. We 
get frequent references to it. Ratndvali (Act III), Sdkuntalam 
(Act V) and Malatl-Mddhavam (Act II) etc. 

The music hall brings in its wake the consideration of several 
technical terms of music which we come across in the Sanskrit 
plays. Car carl is a musical dance number. It plays a vital role 
in the IV Act of the Vikramorvaslyam. In the Ratndvali (Act I) 
the Ceps poke fun at Vasantaka as he confuses a Dvipacli song with 
a Carcarl. We hear the Dvipadl a kind of Prakrit composition set 
to music, in the Ratndvali (I, 13,14, 15) and also in the Vikramor- 
vasiyam (Act IV). Malavika sings a Catu?pada Vastu (song of 
four lines-Act II 4). Kdkall is a song in sweet low tone, Malaya- 
vati sings a Kdkall in the Naganandam (I 13). In the Mrccha - 
kafikam (Act III) the Vidiisaka ridicules a male singer singing a 
Kdkall as being as detestible as the chanting of incantations by an 
old Purohita sporting a garland of stale flowers, Kdkall was essen¬ 
tially a song for a female artist. Upagdnam was the preparatory 
Alapas before singing a song as done by Malavika (II 4). The ini¬ 
tial blandishments on a musical instrument like a Puskara were 
called the mdrjand ( t Mdlavikdgnimitram I 21). We get express 
reference to the Pravesik! and the Aksepiki Dhruvas in the Fourth 
Act of Vikramorvaslyam, The Madhyama Svara is mentioned in 
the Mdlavikdgnmitram (I 21). The three kinds of tempoes (layaj 
viz. fast, middling and slow are mentioned in the Naganandam (I 
14). This very verse is repeated by Harsa himself in his Priyadar* 
sikd (III 10). The term Raga is not found by me in any of the 
Sanskrit dramas used in the sense of peculiar arrangement of mu¬ 
sical notes. It is suggested that the term Dhatu in the above verse 
means a Raga. It is difficult to agree. Dhatu means a mode of 
playing on a musical instrument. 104 In the Naganandam the man- 
dra (bass) and the tdra (treble) notes in the gamut are referred; to 
in 112. Calitam is a kind of dance seen in the Mdlavikdgnimitra 
(Act II). According to Katayavema it is a kind of dance wherein 
a dancer gives expression to her own sentiments under the guise 
of giving vent to some past incident. The musical terms cited here 
are only illustrative and not exhaustive. 
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The question of the place of music in Sanskrit drama can now 
be examined as to its existence, extent and execution. From the 
above discussion, little doubt will be left as to the unmistakable 
existence of music in all its threefold varieties of song, dance and 
orchestra in the production and composition of a Sanskrit play. 

On the production side the Sanskrit stage was cheered up by a 
variety of Dhruva songs sung to the tune of the orchestra. The 
theatre responded with the jingling of the anklets of the danseuse 
which served as the background music like the overtures of a 
modern circus show. Music had a literary value too. The songs 
of Malavika and Malayavati, of Madanika and Hamsapadika and of 
the Naps and the dances of Ratnavali, Malavika and the Ceps thril¬ 
led the audience, The comic dance of the Vidiisaka between the 
pair of Ceps in the Ratnavali made them laugh heartily. Malaya- 
vati plays on a lute and sings the Kakali song. We have a drama¬ 
tic use of the lute Ghosavatl in the Svapna-Vdsavadattam and the 
Pratijiki-Yaugandhardyaw- 

When we turn to the question of the extent of vocal music on 
the Sanskrit stage, we are treading on a controversial ground. The 
Dhruvas were sung both in the Piirvarahga and in the course of 
the performance of the play, The Nandi and the Bharatavakyam 
were recited, As to the verses appearing in the text of the drama 
I submit that all the verses were not set to music except for those 
which carry a stage direction gayati i.e. to be sung as in the Mala - 
vikaganimilra (II 4) Naganandam (I 13), Ratndvali (I 13, 14, 15). 
In this connection, the distinction between the words pathati 
(recites) and gayati (sings) must not be lost sight of. Even Bharata 
was conscious of it. 105 These verse-songs are either in the Prakrit 
and mostly in the Maharastrl dialect but sometimes we get them in 
Sanskrit as in Naganandam (I 13), the Vikramorvaslyam (IV 56), 
not to mention the songs of' the bards which are all in Sanskrit. 

As to the execution of music in the Sanskrit drama, we may 
safely say it was spectacular in variety and rich in content. All 
the actors were gifted musicians including the hero and the heroine. 
They were perfect in rhythm. 10fi Ladies were believed to have a 
naturaL talent for vocal music, while men were good at recitation. 55 
The Sanskrit dramas were essentially meant for stage performance 
and were not what Dobree calls closet dramas, literary pieces to 
be enjoyed in the arm chair, In the days of Rajasekhara three 
Sanskrit plays were performed on successive days like the modern 
dramatic festivals. 
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In the English Drama we have plays i.e. dialogue dramas, 
operas, i.e, musical dramas, and ballets i.e, dance dramas. There 
is no sufficient evidence to infer that the Sanskrit drama had any 
such pure operas or ballets in the English Dramatic tradition. It 
is true that the performance of a Natika scintillated with music and 
dance and that the music played the dominant note. But a Natika 
like the Ratnnvah had also prose dialogue and hence it cannot be 
classified as a pure opera, The same remarks hold good for the 
ballets. In a ballet the action is unfolded through the medium of 
postures and gesticulations. In my panel of the Sanskrit Dramas 
I could not find any pure ballet, though there are dance sequences 
as in the Malavik&gnimitram etc. But there is no unmixed dance 
drama in Sanskrit to my knowledge. It is true that there used 
to be an auxiliary dance on the stage to heighten the sentiments 
as in the fourth Act of the VikramorvaMyam. It will be seen that 
the Sanskrit drama made use of the elements of songs, dance and 
instrumental music freely and richly in both its production and 
literary aspects and hence we may say that a Sanskrit Drama partook 
of the characteristics of a play, an opera and a ballet rolled into 
one. It was a synthesis of the three. 

Having discussed the place of music in the Sanskrit Drama 
let us consider the purpose of music in drama Plato said music 
is a moral law. It gives a soul to the universe, wings to the mind, 
flight to the imagination, a charm to sadness, gaiety and life to 
everything else. Bharata regards music to be as sacred as the Vedic 
Mantras. 107 The first purpose of music in drama seems to be to 
ward off evil and to ensure a successful performance. 108 Especially 
the music in the Purvaranga and Nandi fulfil this purpose. The 
second purpose of music was to heighten the development of the 
Rasa. Music illuminated, the performance as the stars illuminate 
the sky, The Dhruva songs must hence be sung in accordance 
with the sentiments concerned, enjoins Bharata. 109 This evocative 
quality of music is stressed by Walt Whitman who says “all music 
is what awakes from you when you are reminded by the instru¬ 
ments”. Shakespeare calls music as the food of love. 110 The third 
purpose of music is that it lends beauty and charm to drama, as 
the colours beautify the outline of a painter’s sketch. 111 Bharata 
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says that song and instrumental music are the bed or foundation 
of the drama. 112 According to the Dakrupa music is a helpful 
auxiliary to drama. 112 Thus music was used to ward off the danger 
from the evil spirits and to cheer up the jaded spirits of the audience 
by stimulating the appropriate sentiments. Music lent a beauty 
and charm to the performance. Finally, it conduced to the plea¬ 
sure of the audience which is the aesthetic purpose of all art, 
It will be half truth to say that music served only as an 
external embellishment to a Sanskrit Drama. Music is used for 
integral dramatic purposes also. It is used by play-wrights like 
Kalidasa, Bhasa and Iiarsa for regaling the audience as when the 
Natl in the prologue to the Mkuntalam sings a song in praise of 
summer, 114 or when the Natl in the Pratimd sings a song for the 
autumn. The Sanskrit dramatists were aware of the impact of 
music on the audience and hence in order to please them at the 
outset some music was provided in the prologue. In the pro¬ 
logues to the following plays viz. MMainhdgnimitram , Ratndvati 
Mrcchakalikam, Mulati-Madhamm, Nigdnandcm, Venisamharam, 
Pratijnd-Yaugandhardyana and the Mudrd-Raksasam, the Sutra- 
dhara merely says “let us start Music”, though actually no song is 
sung on the stage. In all these cases I presume, that these words 
were followed by musical overtures produced by the Kutapa. This 
helped a lot in focussing the attention of the audience on the stage. 

Another set type of music was produced by the songs of the 
Vaitalikas, A bard used to sing in various measures of music 
or rhythms. His office was to indicate time to the king at dawn, 
or noon by music and song. He also celebrated the royal victory. 115 

Apart from this conventioned use of song as obtained in the 
prologue or in the bardic songs, let us consider the dramatic impact 
of music. Music sometimes was used for a dramatic purpose as it 
had an unquestionable bearing on the dramatic action. 

Music was used as a medium of communication of love. Mala- 
vika expresses her love to the king by a song (II 4). So also the 
song sung by Malayavati to the accompaniment of a lute in the 
Ndgmandam (I 13). Not only music was used as a language of 
love but it also helps to intensify a sentiment e.g., to air the pangs 
of separation. The songs and dances in the fourth Act of Vikra - 
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morvasiyam heighten the pathetic sentiment through the string of 
songs and sequences of dance. Even the king Pururavas dances 
in the course of his lamentations. 

Music was a spur to evoke past memories. The songs of Hamsa- 
padika in the Muntalam 116 evokes a nameless restlessness in the 
king on hearing the sweet musical notes coming from the music 
hall. Shelley said ‘Music when soft voices die, vibrates in the 
memory”. This song leaves the King disconsolate and prepares him 
to regain the memory of Sakuntala, 'his sylvan partner of a chance 
encounter. Similar evocative dramatic use of the lute Ghosavatl 
is made in the Sixth Act of the Svapnavasavadattam. At the sight 
of the lute Udayana’s memories of Vasavadatta are raked up pathe¬ 
tically. 

Music also excites great thoughts in the King Dusyanta on hear¬ 
ing the song of his one time lover, viz. the great philosophy of life 
that men become restive on seeing beauty and on listening to 
sweetness. 117 Copland a great American musical critic calls this 
kind of music as an aspect of the human spirit. 

Music added to the spectacular effect on the stage. In the 
Ratndvall the songs of Madanika, the dance of ceps who drag 
Vasanlaka to dance added greatly to the showmanship. So also the 
dance of victory and of joy performed by Vasantaka. The dance 
and song of Malavika is exquisite in its scenic effect. 

Here we may inquire as to why music played such a vital role 
in the Sanskrit Drama. One of the reasons seems to be the emo¬ 
tional integration of the sentiment (Rasa) and melody (Svara). Ac¬ 
cording to Bharata, the sentiment formed the pith and substance 
of drama. 118 In fact Bharata is the pioneer of the Rasa theory 
in the Sanskrit poetics. Rasa is produced as a result of the inter 
action between the vibhdvas (determinants) anubhivas (consequents) 
and vyabhicdrl-bhdvas (transitory stages). 119 He regarded that there 
were eight sentiments. The Santa rasa was added later by the 
Dasarupa, The dramatic character is significantly called a Patra 
as it is a medium of communication of the rasa to the audience. 120 
Bharata says that the notes Sa and Re stimulate the heroic, the 
furious and the marvellous sentiments, while the notes Ma and 
Pa promote the erotic and the comic sentiments. Ga and Ni are 
conducive to the pathetic sentiment, while Dha excites the terrible 
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and the odious sentiments. 121 Rasa is also intimately connected 
with the Laya (Tempo). 122 The middling tempo was suitable for 
the erotic and the comic, while the slow tempo fostered the pathetic 
sentiment. The fast tempo was appropriate to the rest of the senti¬ 
ments. 123 

Even the suitability of the hour of performance of a play was 
determined by the use of music. For example, a play rich in instru¬ 
mental music was to be performed in the afternoon, while a play 
highlighted by vocal and instrumental music was to be performed 
appropriately in the evening. 124 

It seems from Chapter XXVII of the Mtya Sastra that dramatic 
competitions used to be held in the past, The assessors (Prasnikas) 
included a musician (Gandharva). The ideal place for the asses¬ 
sors to sit was about six yards away from the stage. 125 . We have 
an example of a dance test in the Mdlavikdgnimitram. The king 
on the recommendation of the assessors used to award the banner 
to a successful actor. To ensure success Bharata enjoins the pro¬ 
ducers to concentrate on the co-ordination (Sama) of the various 
production values such as acting, recitation, song, instrumental 
music, 126 etc. However, Bharata seems to be a shrewd critic for he 
is not slow to caution the producers that excess of music must be 
eschewed. The imbalances of music and dance would tire the 
artists and the audience. Boredom can never beget true senti¬ 
ment. 127 Shakespeare echoes the same note of circumspection, 

How sour sweet music is 

When time is broke and no proportion kept. 128 

Thus music was an indispensible ingredient of the Sanskrit 
Drama. Bharata’s conception of the ideal dramatic performance is 
that which includes among other factors good instrumental music, 
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good songs and good recitation. I2y He says that the best show occurs 
when all the factors combine. 130 

In the days of Bharata the Southerners were supposed to be 
better cultivated patrons of music than the Northerners, 131 

Before moving on to the conclusion, I may concede that there 
are some limitations governing our study of Bharata. We cannot 
maintain that at this distant date we know the exact meaning of all 
the technical terms used by him. Of course, Abhinavagupta is to 
Bharata what Sayan a is to the Rgveda. However, the pitfalls in 
relying wholly on Sayana are too well-known. Secondly, we do 
not know whether Bharata continued to be an authority when 
Kalidasa and Bhavabhuti wrote. 

In conclusion, we may state that the Sanskrit Drama was rooted 
in religion and music. It was born and brought up in musical at¬ 
mosphere. Music had an irresistible appeal to the audience. Music 
had a production value as well as significant dramatic value, and 
hence unquestionably music was a vital element in the traditional 
Sanskrit Drama, Dr. Ghosh says that ‘the ancient play was pro¬ 
duced through words, gestures, postures, costumes, make-up, songs 
and dances of actors, and the instrumental music was played-during 
the performance whenever necessary’. 132 In fine, with Carudatta 
we may say that even though the notes of songs have ceased, yet 
we continue to hear their echoes through the corridors of time. 133 
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Jainism is believed to be a pre-Vedic religion. Jainas are re¬ 
ferred to in early Vedic literature by the name of Vratyas. 1 They 
are identified as the members of Sramana cult which is led by Jai¬ 
nas. The Rgveda, 2 the oldest scripture of Hindus refer to Rsabha- 
deva frequently. Besides, the Hindu Puranas 3 contain the accounts 
of his life and these tally with Jaina accounts. 

Epigraphical evidence is also available to prove the historicity 
of R?abhadeva. The Kayotsarga (dedication of body) Yoga pose 
of sitting and standing images engraved in the seals of Mohenjo- 
daro and Harappa are identified by some scholars as R§abha images. 4 
The ancient Hathigumpha inscriptions of king Kharavela refers to 
an image of Rsabha which was taken away to Magadha by king 
Nanda, 5 Similar evidence is found with regard to other Tirthah- 
karas who, too, had been historical personages of immense repu¬ 
tation in philosophical and religious circles. 6 

Buddhist literature refers to Rsabhadeva and some other Jaina. 
Tirthahkaras which provides a field to accept an antiquity of them. 
It may be noted here that there was a time when European scholars 


1. Vratya asldlyamana eva ca prajapati samaisyat;. sa prajapati suvarnamat- 
manamapasyat. Tat prajanayat. sa udati^at, Atharvaveda, 15.1-4; Na 
pwiaretat sarva vratyapararn pratipadanam, api tu kincidvittanam mahadhi- 
karam, punyasllam, visvasammanyam karmaparairbrahraanair " vidvistam 
vratyamaniilak^ya vacanamiti mantavyam, Sayanabha^ya. Also see Manus- 
mrti, 8.39; Aryonka Adidesa by Sampurnananda. 

Confer; Dr. Ananda Guruge, Yidyodaya tipi, Colombo, 1962, p. 71, where 
arguments are adduced to prove that Vratyas of Eastern India were the 
survivals of Indus Valley Civilization. . 

2. Rgveda, 10.121.60. 

3. Visrm Puram,_ Wilson’s^edition, p. 163. , Bhagavati Purdna 5.3,6. Mdrkandeya 
Purdna, 50; Kurma Pur&m, 41; Agnipurdm, 10; Garudu PxLrdna, 1. 

4. Kamata Prasad, JA, Vol. 1. No, ii. 1935. p. 19. ’ 

5. JBORS., ill. 465. 

6. See for the evidence of Suparsvanatha, JA, Vol. xiv. No. 1, 1958. The Yajur- 
veda refers to Neminatha, the twenty-second Tirthankara, as a king and 
scholar who is whole-heartedly devoted to his subjects, 19. 25; Kamata Prasad 
establishes the historicity of Aristanemi on two grounds, (i) If the historicity 
of Krsna is admitted, the same privilege cannot be denied to Aristanemi. 
(ii) On the basis of a certain grant found in Kathiavada, published in the 
Tijmes of India of 19th March 1935, p. 9, and deciphered by Prananatha. fie 
says that this grant belonging to king Nebuchandnezzar I (1140 B.C.) or II 
(600 B.C.) of Babylon, which mentions Nemi, goes to prove his antiquity, JA, 
iv. iii. pp. 89-90. 
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regarded Jainism as a religion of medieval advent of an off-shoot 
of Buddhism. 7 Jacobi is the first scholar to establish in 1884 the 
antiquity of Jainism as an independent and pre-Buddhistic religion, 
on the data available from the Pali Canon. He regarded Parsva- 
natha as a historical person and the founder of Jainism. But he 
also remarked: “But there is nothing to prove that Parsva was the 
founder of Jainism. Jaina tradition is unanimous in making Rsa- 
bha, the first Tlrthankara (as its founder) ... There may be some¬ 
thing historical in the tradition which makes him the first Tirthah- 
kara.” 8 

The Pali Canon refers to Nigantha Nataputta as an elder here¬ 
tical teacher. It is also familiar with some characteristics of Pars- 
vanatha tradition. Besides. Buddhist literature mentions Rsabha- 
deva, Ajita, Padma, Canda, Puspadanta, Vimala, Dharma, and 
Aristanemi, the Jaina Tirthaiikaras, 

Rsabhadeva is called one of the Jain Tirthankaras in Chinese 
Buddhist literature. 9 The Manjummulakalpa 10 refers to him as 
“R?abha-nirgrantharupin” and the Dharmottara-pradipa 11 mentions 
him along with the name of Vardhamana or Mahavlra. 

It may be noted here that the names and numbers of Buddhas, 
Paccekabuddhas and Bodhisattvas in Buddhism appear to have 
been influenced by the names of Jaina Tirthaiikaras. For instance, 
Ajita, the name of the second Tlrthankara, has been given to the 
Paccekabuddha who lived ninety-one kappas ago.' 2 The Vepulla 
Pavvata in the time of Kassapa Buddha appears to have been 
named after Supassa (Pali) or Suparsva, the seventh Tlrthankara 
of Jainas. The people of Rajagaha were called Suppiya or the fol¬ 
lowers of Supassa at that time. 13 

Padma or Paduma, the sixth Tlrthankara, is a name of the 
eighth of the twenty-four Buddhas. 14 It is also a name of a Pacceka¬ 
buddha to whom Anupama Thera offered some akuli flowers. 15 
Paduma is also referred to by the name of Cakkavatti of eight kappas 
ago, a previous birth of Pindola Bharadvaja. 16 

7. Weber, Indische Studian, xvi, 210; Jaina Itihasa Series, No. I.P. 6; Jainism 
in North India, Introduction. Lassen adduces four points of coincidences, 
which,_ according to his opinion prove that Jainism has branched off from 
Buddhism, Indische Alterthumskunde, iv. p. 763. This theory has been re¬ 
futed by Jacobi. See Jaina Sutras, I. intro, xxi. 

8. 1A, Vol. ix. p. 163. 

9. The Dictionary of Chinese Buddhist Terms, p. 184. 

10. 45.27, ed. Ganapati Shastri, Trivendrum, 1920; Buddhist Sanskrit Dictionary, 
s. v. Nirgrantha. 

11. p. 286. 

12. Theragatha apaddna, i. 68, 

13. Sumjutta Nikaya, ii. 192. 

14. Jdtaka, i. 36. 

15. Theragatha Apaddna, 1. 335; Majjhim Nikaya, iii. 70; Petavatthu, 75. 

16. Apaddna, i. 50. 
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Canda, the eighth Tlrthankara, is the name of a chief lay sup¬ 
porter of &ikhl Buddha. 17 Pupphavatl is the name of Benaras in 
the Jataka. 18 It would have been named after Puspadanta,; the 
ninth Tlrthankara of Jainas. Vimala, a Paccekabuddha has been 
named after the thirteenth Tlrthankara by that time. 19 A king 
who lived sixty-one kappas ago, has also been called Vimala. 20 
Likewise, Dhamma is the name of the fifteenth Tlrthankara of Jai¬ 
nas. A Bodhisattva who was born as Devaputta in a Kamavacara 
Deva-world has also been referred to by this name. 21 In the Milin- 
dapahha 12 he is called a Yakkha. 23 

Aristanemi or Nemi, the twenty-second Tlrthankara of Jainas' 
is also referred to in Pali literature. The Dhammikasutta of the 
Anguttara Nikaya 24 speaks of Aranemi as one of the six Tirthan¬ 
karas (Satthare). The Majjhima Nikaya 25 refers to Arittha as one 
of the twenty-four Pratyekabuddhas who inhabited the R$igiri 
mountain, The Dtgha Nikaya 26 draws our attention to the name 
of “Dradhanemi” as a Cakkavatti. In the same work there is a re¬ 
ference to king Aritthanemi who is called a Yakkha. 27 All these 
past references probably are to the Aritthanemi of Jaina Tkthan- 
kara. 

Jainism had been a prominent religion in Ceylon before Bud¬ 
dhism was brought there. It is therefore not unnatural if we find 
some places named after the Jaina Tirthankaras. For instance, 
Arittha-pawata is a mountain which is identified with modern Riti- 
gala near Habarane in the North-Central Province. 28 Pandukabhaya 
lived there for seven years, awaiting an opportunity to make war 
on his uncles and it was near this place that he ultimately defeated 
them. 25 

Parsvanatha, the twenty-third Tlrthankara of the Jainas, who 
flourished 250 years earlier than Mahavlra or Nigantha Nataputt at 
Benaras, was born to the king Asvasena and queen Varna. He is 

17. Buddhavamsa, xxi. 122. 

18. Jataka, ii. 131 ff. 

19. Majjhima Nikaya, iii. 70; Apaddna, i. 107. 

20. Apaddna, i. 205; Theragatha Apaddna, i, 115. ’ 

21. Dhammajdtaka. 

22. p. 212. : ■ 

23. DPPN, s. v, Dhamma, ..... 

24. Sunetto Mugapakkho ca Aranemi ca Brahmano. 

Kuddalako ahu sattha Hatthipalo ca Maiiavo. 

_ Ime cha Satthare Titthakare kamesu vitarage anekasataparivare sasavaka- 
sanghe padutthacitto akkoseyya paribhaseyya, bahum so apunnaip pasaveyya 
’ti. A. iii. 373. 

25. Isigilisutta. . .. . 

26. Dialogues of the Buddha , iii. p. 60. 

27. Paccesanti pakasenti tatola tattala tatotla. ’ ' 

Ojasi tejasi tatojasi suro raja Arittha Nemi. D. iii. 201. 

28. Mahdvamsa Trans. 72, n. 3. . ’ 

29. Mahavanisa, x. 63-72. . ' 
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said to have attained Nirvana on the Sammeda Sikhara which is 
called the Parsvanatha Hill. 

In Pali literature various doctrines of Jainas have been acknow¬ 
ledged. They belong to Parsvanatha or Aristanemi, if not to earlier 
Tlrthankaras. Parsvanatha was known as Purisajaniya or the 
distinguished man of the Ahguttara Nikaya 30 . The Dharmottara- 
pradipa also refers to both Parsvanatha and Aristanemi 3 '. 

The Catuyamasainvara which is attributed to Nigantha Nata¬ 
putta in the Smannaphala Sutta, is in reality a teaching of Parsva¬ 
natha. Some Niganthas are apparently mentioned as followers of 
Parsvanatha in Pali literature. For instance, Vappa 32 , Upali 33 . 
Abhaya 34 , Aggivessayana Saccaka 35 , Dighatapassi 36 , Asibandhaka- 
putta Gamini 37 , Deva Ninka 38 , Upatikkha 39 , Siha Senapati 41 ’ are lay 
followers while Sacca, Lola, Avavadika, Patacara 41 etc. are lay wo¬ 
men followers of the Parsvanatha tradition. They had later on 
become the follower of Nigantha Nataputta. 42 Jacobi, therefore, 
says “that Parsva was a historical person and is now admitted by all 
as very probable.” 

Mahavlra or Nigantha Nataputta of Pali literature was born in 
Kundagrama (Kotiggama) of the Mahavagga, a suburb of Vaisali 
and an important seat of the Jnatri K?atriyas. He was the son of 
Siddhartha and Trisala who belonged to the Jnatri K?atriyas. He 
renounced worldly enjoyment at the age of thirty without getting 
married 43 and became a Nigantha ascetic, He then underwent a 
course of severe bodily mortification for the next twelve years and 
attained omniscience, 

The Pali Canon does not mention anything of the early life of 
Mahavlra, but refers to the period of his mission as a religious 
teacher, He was called “Nigantha” in the sense that he is free 
from all bonds, and was called Nataputta because Nata or Naya or 
Jnatri was the name of his dan. 44 


39. 


4. i. 290; ii. 115, quoted by J, C. Jain in The Life in Ancient India, p/19; 
also see Kalpamtm 6,149; Schubring, Die Lehre Der Jainas , p. 24. Jacobi, 
2^' PP ' mtr °‘ xiv ‘ xxi; Das ^P ta > Histor V °f Lidian Philosophy, I. p, 173, 

4. ii. 198 ff. 

M. i. 371 ff. 

M. i 392 ff. 

M. i. 237 ff.; NA, i. 450. 

M. i. 371 ff. 

5. iv. 312 ff. 

Nmkhn (Nika) is a Deva who visits the Buddha in the company of several 
other Devas and utters a verse in praise of Nigantha Nataputta. 

Jugucchi tapako bhikkhu catuyama susamvuto. 
eg ^ SU ^ aip ca ac ^kham na hi nuna kibbisi siya, 

S. i. 65. f. ‘ 

J. iii. 1. 

M. i. 371 ff. 

SnTh^ 0 6ve&nbara tradition MahSvIra is said t0 have ^en married. 
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As Gotama is generally referred to as the “Buddha”, “Jina” 
came to be used as the popular name of ftsabha and other Tlrthan- 
karas, and their adherents began to be called “Jainas”. The Pali 
Nikayas mention “Nigantha” in place of Jainas (Amhakam ganthana- 
kileso palibujjhanakileso natthi, kilosaganthirahita mayam ti evaip 
vaditaya laddhanamavasena Nigantho) 45 . The term “Nigantha” for 
a Jaina came to be used perhaps along with the origin of Jainism 
itself. 

The Pali Canon is supposed to be written about 2300 years 
back. The teachings and data of Jainism we find there can be 
understood of even earlier than this period since those accounts 
are referred to in them. The concept of Paccekabuddhas in Bud¬ 
dhism was gradually developed on imitation of Jaina ideology, as 
we have already seen, which paves a way to ponder over the theory. 


45. M4, i. 423; Cf. Mv. i. 113, 5; Mahdvyutpatti , 3556; Sp, 276, 3; Divyavaddna, 
143. 12; AS. i, 231. 5, LV, 386. 12; Bodhisatvabhimi , 246.6; Cf. Buddhist 
Hybrid Sanskrit Dictionary, p. 300. The Dharmottarapradipa and the Tattva- 
sahgraha refer to Nigantha Nataputta as Vardhamana, 



. A .NOTE ON CARVAKA VIEWS 

referred to in the 

SURASUNDARICARIA AND NANAPANCAMIKAHAO 
By 

K. V. APTE 

The Carvaka or Lokayata philosophy is a very important chap¬ 
ter, in Indian Philosophy. The Carvaka view must have much 
appealed to most people who are generally extroverts and are 
usually tempted by the promise of quick happiness in this very 
world and life, as it emphasises the materialistic outlook. • Conse¬ 
quently, in the philosophical field, the Carvaka thinkers must have 
proved themselves to be formidable foes to other philosophers who 
insisted on the introspectional attitude, and believed in the Karma 
philosophy, the next world and the rest. 

Unfortunately, no original work treating of the views of this 
materialistic school of India is available at present. But scholars 
like Dakshinaranjana Shastri in his A Short History of Materialism 
and Hedonism, D, Chattopadhyaya in his Lokayata, and S. Athavale 
in his Carvaka: History and Philosophy (in Marathi) have collected 
bits of information about the views said to be held by the Carvakas. 
In fact, many references to Carvaka view and philosophy are found 
in Brahmanical, Buddhist and Jaina literature—religious or philo¬ 
sophical and secular. Particularly, Jaina literary works often men¬ 
tion the Carvaka views as those of the Nastikas. The works refer¬ 
red to above do not make special references to such Jaina works. An 
attempt therefore is made in this short note to collect the Carvaka 
views as mentioned in two Jaina poetic works, Surasundaricaria and 
Ninapancamikahao, 

The Surasundaricaria was written by a Jaina sage Dhanesvara 
belonging to the eleventh century of Vikrama Samvat (See: Sanskrit 
Introduction to Surasundaricaria, P. 29), In this work, as the name 
suggests, Surasundari is the heroine. One day, we are told, a 
female ascetic well versed in Nastika philosophy came to Surasun¬ 
dari, offered her blessings and started to lecture on the Carvaka 
views. The author does not specifically state that she is explain¬ 
ing the Carvaka or Lokayata opinions. But from her statements 
(Sura. XII. 44-52) it is very easy to understand that she is men¬ 
tioning the views that are ascribed to the Carvakas. The points of 
Carvaka philosophy she mentions are given in the following para¬ 
graphs:— 

(i) There is in this world no other means of knowledge ex¬ 
cept Perception (Sura XII. 47ab). 
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(ii) There is no substance, namely, soul apart from the body 
(Sura XII. 46ab). For, like the horn of an ass, the soul is not ap¬ 
prehended with the means of knowledge, namely, perception (Sura 
XII. 46cd). And even if other means of knowledge are assumed, 
they cannot prove the existence of the self (Sura XII. 47ed). For 
example, inference. In this world, inference proceeds from and is 
based on Perception; and inference too does not intimate the exis¬ 
tence of soul (Sura XII. 48ab). Moreover,. there is no sign ( lihga ), 
i.e. middle term in the syllogism to infer the soul, because the latter 
is beyond the range of sensual perception (Sura XII. 48cd). 

(iii) The so-called soul is really a mere combination or amal¬ 
gamation of the group of five (great) elements; and when the ele¬ 
ments disintegrate, the soul exists no more; now, in the absence 
of the soul, how can there be any next world (Sura XII. 50)? In fact, 
there is nothing else [like the next world—either heaven or hell 
except this world (Sura XII. 44 cd), where the soul finds itself at 
present.]. 

(iv) In order to secure the next world, observance of good 
conduct, of celibacy, etc., very difficult to put into practice, is prac¬ 
tised by fools only who have ruined themselves and who have ruined 
others also (Sura XII. 50-51). 

(v) Those wretched people who shave their head and face 
(i.e. become ascetics) for the sake of attaining the next world are 
indeed deceived of sensual pleasures, by clever rogues ( dhutta ) (Sura 
XII. 45). 

(vi) In order to deceive people, the clever rogues have com¬ 
posed various scriptures (or, religious or philosophical works— 
satth a); but how can they be proved or established as the wise per¬ 
sons do not accept them to be authoritative? 

(viij Hence, leaving aside the distinction whether things are 
good or bad, approachable or non-approachable, right or wrong, en¬ 
joyable or non-enjoyable ( gammdgamma-vibMga ), enjoy the sen¬ 
sual objects (Sura XII. 52 ab). Casting off doubt, eat tasty flesh 
and drink wine (Sura XII. 52 cd). Thus, the desired things are 
to be enjoyed, according to one’s own will (Sura XII. 44 ab). 

Let us now consider the N&napancamikakdo. Ndnapancam- 
ikaMo is composed by the Jaina monk Mahesvarasuri who is not 
later than Vikrama Samvat 1109 (See: Introduction to Ndnapanca¬ 
mikahdo, P, 7). , This work is a collection of ten stories intended 
to point out the importance of the vpw of Nlapapancaml.. The 
tenth story deals with a person named Bhavissayatta. Once, we 
are told, Bhavissayatta sees a Jaina sage and points out to him that 
some disputants hold peculiar views (Nana X. 303-311), mentions 
them and then requests him to preach the (correct) religion which 
will disprove such views. He further says that such views make 
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people Nastika ( jdyai nahittam), This shows that Bhavissayatta 
has referred to some Nastika views. And the latter are the same 
as are said to be held by the Carvakas. These views are as 
follows:— 

(i) Whatever is apprehended by perception is true or real; 
and the rest, i.e. whatever is not so apprehended is untrue or false 
(Nana X. 303). Whatever in this world is separated by time, etc. 
( MUi-vavahiya) is exactly (unreal) like the horn of a hare, as it 
is not apprehended by sense-organs (Nana X. 304). 

(ii) There is indeed no soul or self apart from the five (great) 
elements; consciousness is in the elements themselves (as if it is 
their power) (Napa X. 305). 

(iii) Even if soul is assumed to exist, it is said, it is either 
released (mutta) or otherwise (i.e. bound). Here we say: The for¬ 
mer is clearly intimated by perception; but how is ,the latter reason¬ 
ably proved (Nana X. 309)? How is the released soul connected 
with action in this world? How can the released soul go to a place 
at the end, i.e., top (in Jainism, a released soul rises upwards and 
reaches the top of the world) of the world, when it is free from 
action (Napa X. 310)? 

(iv) The result of fasting and the rest is only to remove indi¬ 
gestion; and initiation (into monkhood) in case of foolish people is 
laid down only for collecting or begging food (Napa X. 306). 

(v) Installation of gods (images), concentration or medita¬ 
tion, recital or study of scriptures ( sattha ) and extreme nihudaya 
(the meaning of this word is not clear), etc. are like sport of a child 
or a fool (Mia), as there is no next world. And as there is no next 
world in fact, (pious acts like giving) gifts, etc. are useless (Nana 
X. 307-308). 

• (vi) Thus understanding the matter, maintain this cage-like 
body with pleasure, or have the physical happiness; for, there is no 
return, to this world, of the body, when it is reduced to 1 ashes 
(Nana X. 311). 

_ After a perusal of the Carvaka views as found in Sumundarl 
cam and Ndnapancam'ikaMo, we can note the following points:— 

(i) The Carvakas have limited themselves to this empirical 
life only. It is really eat-drink-and-enjoy philosophy of life, 

(ii) From ethical point of view, the doctrine of action and 
consequently of the next world are discarded. 

(iii) Naturally, any reality beyond or underlying the world 
is not admitted. 

Another important point one can note is this:—Barring a few 
minor modifications here and there, the Carvaka philosophy has 
remained more or less static through so many years. 

1. Compare the oft-quoted lm-Bhasmibhutasya dehasya punar&gamanam kutah. 
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Every nation has its myths of a glorious beginning and Golden 
Age. These myths are much cherished and with great reluctance 
abandoned long after history has proved them unfounded or untrue. 
Thus the Germans were used to hold on to the myth of a Nordic 
origin of their ancestors. The Japanese believed that they were 
descended from the Sun. And in South India it is still a widely un¬ 
disputed dogma that the Dravidians 1 had arrived in India at least 
1500 years before the Aryans and at one time held sway over the 
whole of India. Theirs was a culture and literature far older and 
superior to that of the Aryans. 

However, the findings of recent archaeological research have 
cast serious doubts on the truth of such myths. This holds good 
also for the question of Dravidian origins. 

In 1947 Sir Mortimer Wheeler carried out excavations in the 
ruins of the ancient town of Isila at the foot of the Brahmagiri, a 
mountain in Mysore State. 1 He found that the lowest levels of 
the site belonged to a primitive Neolithic culture. Its typical arte¬ 
fact was the stone axe of the pointed-butt type with polished cutting 
edge and oval section. Its pottery was of a very crude, hand-made 
type. The people of this culture must have been primitive shifting 
cultivators who kept pigs and fowls and probably also domesticated 
cattle. Very few implements of copper or bronze were found. It 
is therefore hard to associate the Dravidians with this type of cul¬ 
ture. In fact, wherever excavations on such a level have been 
made in South India, a similar primitive Neolithic stone-age cul¬ 
ture was discovered. It lasted apparently well into the first mille- 
nium B.C. 

At Isila as well as in other sites, for instance that excavated by 
B. Subbarao in Bellary District, the Neolithic phase was overlaid 
by a civilization on a much higher level of cultural achievement. 
There is a wide gap between this second phase and the Neolithic 
culture preceding it. This second phase is called a Megalith Cul¬ 
ture, because its most striking feature is the custom of burying the 
dead, after excarnation, in or below stone cists, so-called dolmens, 
often surrounded by stone circles. Other important traits of this 
second phase are the existence of wheel-turned brown and black 


1. M, Wheeler (1947/8), p, 185. 
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pottery, and the knowledge and use of iron. It is significant that 
in the Megalith Culture the iron implements follow immediately 
the lithic ones, without the usual intermediate stage of copper or 
bronze implements, 

This Megalith Culture can be found all over central South India, 
south of the river Krishna 2 , The number of megaliths in this area 
is amazingly high and goes into many thousands. They are of 
various types, but most striking are the so-called “port-holed cists”, 
box-shaped dolmens with a round hole in the front stone slab, the 
so-called “soul-hole”. Some of these cists stand on the surface, but 
most of them are sunk more or less deeply into the ground. Often 
they are surrounded by large boulders placed in a wide circle. 

Megaliths can be found in many other regions of India, in 
Assam as well as in Central India. But these latter megaliths are 
different in shape and function and owe their existence to concep¬ 
tions obviously at variance to those associated with the culture of 
the megalithic tombs in South India, 

The fact of the wide divergence between the Megalith Culture 
and the Neolithic one preceding it convinced Wheeler that this new 
phase could not have grown gradually arid slowly on the spot, but 
must have been imported by a wave of immigrants from a region 
outside of South India. C. von Fiirer-Haimendorf went a step fur¬ 
ther. He pointed out that the area covered by megalithic tom.bg 
was roughly identical with that inhabited by the Dravida-speaking 
peoples 3 . The immense number of such tombs in South India would 
suggest that the megalith builders had come in large numbers. They 
brought along a superior form of culture, for the use of iron and 
the potter’s wheel are proofs of higher sophistication. As it is not 
likely that immigrants of such a superior culture adopted the lan¬ 
guage of the earlier primitive population, this would imply 
that it was they who brought the Dravidian language to South India. 
There is no other possibility of explaining the existence of the 
Dravidian languages in India, Had the megalith builders' 
spoken a different language, the disappearance of this language 
in, a few hundred years and the rapid expansion and literary bloom 
of the Dravidian languages in early historical times would be a com¬ 
plete mystery. Indeed, the coincidence between the distribution 
of megalithic tombs of the South Indian type and the Dravidian 
languages speaks clearly in favour of the correlation: Iron-age 
megalith builders-Dravidian speakers. 4 

2. M. Wheeler (1947/8), pp. 300 ff. 

3. C. von Furer-Haimendonf (1955), p, 163. We cannot speak of a Dravidian 

races’ kngUages are s P° ken h populations belonging:to various 

4. C. von Fiirer-Haimendorf (1955), p, 163. 
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This assumption is well supported by the dating of the megali¬ 
thic site at Isila and elsewhere. In the immediate neighbourhood 
of Isila three rock inscriptions of King Ashoka were found which 
he had addressed to the headmen of the town. These rock inscriptions 
prove that about the middle of the third century B.C. this town 
belonged to the Mauryan empire. The Mauryan dominion over 
Isila consequently must have been contemporaneous with at least a 
part of the local Megalith Culture, For it is most unlikely that 
King Ashoka addressed his edicts to primitive shifting cultivators. 
The addressees must have been headmen of a town of some im¬ 
portance in the Mauryan empire. The phase following that of the 
Megalith Culture, on the other hand, which belongs to the so-called 
Andhra Culture, does not fit into the period of King Ashoka’s 
rule; it can be dated by finds of Roman and Satavahana coins as be¬ 
longing into the first century B.C. 

Thus in Brahmagiri at least the Megalith Culture must at the 
latest have begun around 300 B.C. It is of course possible that 
megalithic sites exist in South India which are earlier than those 
of Brahmagiri. However, few of the dolmens have been examined 
and consequently little is known about the beginning and duration 
of the Megalith Culture as a whole. Certainly there must have 
been considerable overlapping of cultures, the Neolithic Culture 
surviving long into the time of the Megalith Culture, and the latter 
again into the Andhra Culture. 

Having established the historical fact that in the time of the 
Mauryan empire the Megalith Culture flourished at least at Brah¬ 
magiri, it is easy to find evidence from other sources that during 
the same time Dravidian dynasties ruled in South India. From 
Ashoka’s inscriptions it is well known that around the middle of 
the third century B.C, the Dravidian dynasties of the Cholas, 
Pandyas and Keralas ruled in South India. The kingdom, of the 
Pandyas might have existed already earlier, in the end of the 
fourth century B.C., because it is mentioned by Megasthenes, the 
Greek ambassador at the court of Chandragupta, the grandfather 
of King Ashoka. Archaeologically no other culture is known in 
South India but that of the megalith builders which was sufficiently 
politically advanced to have rulers like the Pandyas and Cholas. 

Fiirer-Haimendorf advances additional reasons for the com¬ 
paratively late arrival of the Dravidians in South India. 5 He states, 
for once, that the Dravidian languages in South India are still 
closely connected, thus their division cannot be very ancient, Then, 
the close integration and compactness of the Dravidian language 
group fits the assumption of a comparatively recent Dravidian ex- 

5. C. von Fiirer-Haimendorf (1955), pp. 165-6. 
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pansion. If the Dravidians of today were the remnants of ancient 
Dravidian populations, which once occupied the whole of India and 
in the course of a process of attrition were gradually pushed south¬ 
wards by victorious Aryans, one would expect their languages to 
comprise a large number of splinter groups and to show secondary 
amalgamations of fragments thrown together in the general south¬ 
ward retreat. But nothing of the kind is to be seen; all the Dravi¬ 
dian languages are closely related, and appear rather as the branches 
of a group still in a state of organic growth than the remnants of a 
once larger complex. 

It is true that Dravidian languages are spoken in eastern Central 
India, even in Bihar and in the Ganges Valley, but the speakers of 
these Dravidian languages are invariably aboriginal tribes, such 
as the Maler and Oraons, tribes which certainly were never of 
Dravidian stock, but adopted these languages after giving up their 
original manner of speech. Moreover, their dialects, as also the 
dialects of the Gonds and Khonds in Madhya Pradesh and Orissa, 
are akin to modern Dravidian languages and show few ancient 
features. 

Fiirer-Haimendorf further points out that the early Vedic scrip¬ 
tures do not mention the Dravidas (Dramilas). The name nishada 
(noseless) used for the indigenous hostile population of northern 
India is certainly a misnomer for the South Indian Dravidians. 
Later scriptures describe them as a people living in the South, 
prosperous, on a high level of civilization, and good sea-farers. On 
the other hand, old Dravidian literature similarly is silent about 
the Aryans. No mention can be found about a retreat or a war 
of attrition with the Aryans. This would suggest that the Aryans 
did not meet any Dravidians in North India when they first settled 
in North India and gradually advanced towards the Ganges Valley. 
Even if the Dravidians arrived in India by the same route, centuries 
later, they must have missed the Aryans completely, because they 
advanced along the western coast southwards, while the Aryans 
had progressed in a south-eastern direction. And as the number 
of Aryans cannot have been very high, perhaps much less than a 
hundred thousand, 6 it was easy to miss them on the immense ex¬ 
pansion of the North Indian plains. 

If the early Dravidians were immigrants, as we have tried to 
prove so long, the question now arises from which country did they 
come and by what route. So far linguists have not been able 
to ascribe the Dravidian languages to any known language group 
or t0 ? el1 us whe re they came into existence. Nor are many traces 
left of the route by which they arrived in South India. The only 

6. R Heine-Geldem (1964), p. 195 , 
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indication of the route which, the Dravidians might have taken on 
their migration to South India is the fact that the Brahuis in 
Baluchistan have many Dravidian elements in their language. 7 

It is significant that among them, as well as among other tribes 
in the region customs have survived which are obviously of mega- 
lithic character. Even in this century monuments of megalithic 
type were erected in the region of Quetta. It is also very signi¬ 
ficant that W. A. Fairservis discovered a large megalithic site with 
port-holed cists of the South Indian type at Edith Shahr near Bela, 
in Baluchistan. 8 From somewhere near this region the megalith 
builders must consequently have started their migration in the 
middle of the first milleniura B.C., wandered along the Indus south¬ 
wards and, as Fiirer-Haimendorf assumes, embarked from some place 
at the mouth of the Indus sailing along the coast until they reached 
the South. In the assumption of a sea-route he follows D. H. 
Gordon. 9 

B. Heine-Geldern, however, another Austrian anthropologist, be¬ 
lieves that the megalith builders could very well have advanced 
towards South India through Gujarat and the Deccan. 10 The ab¬ 
sence of megalithic tombs in these provinces, he asserts, cannot be 
used as an objection against the probability of this migration route, 
because, contrary to a general assumption, just in prehistoric and 
protohistoric times migrant peoples have often covered immense 
distances in very short times, especially if the regions through 
which they passed were scantily populated and politically not strongly 
organized. Barnett, however, does mention an old tradition in 
Tamilnad according to which Gujarat and the Deccan had once 
been Dravidian countries. 11 This statement is supported by an 
observation by Fiirer-Haimendorf that an overlapping of the dia¬ 
metrically opposed North Indian and South Indian kinship and 
marriage systems took place among the Marathi-speaking popula¬ 
tions. These kinship and marriage systems contain a strong sub¬ 
stratum of southern Dravidian systems which are now overlaid 
by the northern Aryan kinship and marriage organization. 

Recently D. D. Kosambi has reported the existence of mega¬ 
lithic monuments in the Deccan, in the neighbourhood of Poona. 12 
However, he omits giving a more detailed description of them and 
saying whether they also contained tombs as in South India. If 
they resembled the South Indian megaliths the possible route of 

7. R. Caldwell (1956), p. 633. 

8. W. A. Fairservis (1961), pp, 23-29; see also: M, Wheeler (1947/8), p. 301, 

9. C. von Fiirer-Haimendorf (1955), p. 1G4. 

10. R. Heine-Geldern (1964), p. 190. 

11. L. D. Bametfc (1921), p. 593. 

12. D. D. Kosambi (1967), pp. 112,114. 
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the Dravidians on their migration to South India would be con¬ 
firmed. Megaliths of the southern type have also been reported 
from sites near Nagpur and in the South Mirzapur District. But 
unfortunately these megaliths in the north-western coastal regions 
have now disappeared without trace. The relative scarcity of mega- 
lithic tombs in the north western coastal regions would not be sur¬ 
prising, for there suitable stone material would be lacking. And 
the disappearance of Dravidian elements in their language, could 
easily be explained through the strong Aryanization to which the 
population of these tracts was exposed for many centuries. 

The objection that in contemporary Indian literature there is no 
mention of any invasion of such a people as the Dravidians were is, 
according to Heine-Geldern, of little consequence because in the 
first millenium B.C. these regions through which the Dravidians 
must have advanced were outside the Aryan sphere of influence 
and consequently did not receive the attention of Indian literature. 
It is a well-known fact that not even the invasion of India by 
Alexander the Great was found worthy of comment in Indian lite¬ 
rature. 


Where the megalith builders learned the manufacture and 
use of iron implements is difficult to say. But since N. R. Banerjee 
has proved by his excavation at Ujjain 13 that already in the eighth: 
century B.C. iron was known in this region of India, the megalith 
builders could well have learned the use of iron on their migration 
through Malwa. (Likewise it is now assumed that they also learned 
to form their peculiar type of pottery in India, and did not bring 
it along from abroad.) Banerjee suggests that a connection exist¬ 
ed between the South Indian technique of fashioning iron and that 
of Baluchistan found on burial sites in cairns. He assumes that 
the knowledge of iron technique reached South India around 700 
B * C-> a date which would fit fairly well into the most likely time ■ 
of the arrival of the Dravidians in South India. Heine-Geldern, 
however, believes that Banerjee’s dating is too early: the abundance 
of iron in the megalithic tombs and the complete absence of any 
weapons and tools made of bronze or copper suggest a later date 14 
He ventures the proposition that the Dravidians were started on their 
migration to South India by the conquest of Baluchistan and 
southern Sind under Darius, King of the Persians, around, or shortly 
before, 500 B.C. J 


Ftirer-Haimendorf, further, rejects the traditional theory ac 
cordmg to which the Dravidians abandoned North India because 
they had to yield to the warlike Aryans when they poured intc 

12. R. Heine-Geldern (1964), p. 191; N. R, Banerjee (1963), p. 180. 

14. R. Heme-Geldern (1964), p, 191 . . 
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India. He asserts that there is no evidence that at any time a 
Dravidian-speaking population resided in North India. But this 
assertion of Ftirer-Haimendorf met with strong opposition. 15 His 
opponents point out that linguists have discovered old Dravidian 
influences in the Indo-Aryan languages of India, especially in Sans¬ 
krit, not only in their vocabulary, but also in their phonetics and 
in several other structural features. However, most of these in¬ 
fluences appear for the first time only in the early classical litera¬ 
ture, when the Aryans had already advanced into the Ganges Val¬ 
ley, but had not yet spread all over northern India. In fact, in 
later Sanskrit literature, comparatively few Dravidian words seem 
to have been adopted. 16 

This implies that the Dravidian influence on Sanskrit happened 
when the Aryans met in the Ganges Valley aboriginal tribes which 
spoke either Dravidian or Munda languages. For Burrow 17 points 
out that at the same time the Aryans there adopted also a number 
of Munda words, obviously from the Munda tribes who, coming 
from the East, had shortly before occupied the forests of north¬ 
eastern Central India and advanced even into the Ganges Valley. 
But in the same area, side by side with the Mundas, lived Dravi¬ 
dian-speaking tribes. In fact, they still live there. The fact of 
early Dravidian influences on Sanskrit and other Indo-Aryan 
languages is therefore no proof of the presence of the Dravidians 
proper in North India. The Maler and Oraons from whom the early 
Aryans very probably adopted their Dravidian words and gram¬ 
matical structures have a tradition that they had originally lived 
in South India, more exactly in the Carnatic. These tribes have 
also a number of cultural traits which they share with South Indian 
peoples. 18 

Fiirer-Haimendorfs assertion that the presence of Dravidians 
proper in the North of India cannot be proved is therefore still 
valid, and Heine-Geldern’s laboured assumption that the Harappans 
were an earlier invasion of Dravida-speaking peoples need not 
be taken seriously. Moreover, until the Harappa script is deci¬ 
phered we have no right whatever to assume that the Indus Valley 
people were speaking a Dravidian language. 19 The few Dravidian 
words in Rigvedic Sanskrit—Burrow lists nine such words—do not 
justify such an assumption. Moreover, there is not the slightest 
indication that the Harappans ever practised megalithic burial. 
The whole culture of Mohenjo daro and Harappa differs totally from 

15. M. B. Emeneau (1954), p. 287; S. Subbarao (1958), p. 121. 

16. T. Burrow (1959), pp. 43, 379 fx. 

17. T. Burrow (1959), p. 378. 

18. A. Aiyappan (1955), p. 43. 

19. R. L. Hardgrave (1965), p, 9. 
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that of the megalith builders. This of course does not prove that 
the Harappans did not speak a Dravidian language, but on the other 
hand there is no reason whatever to assume that they did. 

Nothing definite can be said about the racial constitution of the 
Dravidian immigrants of South India. Probably they were a mixed 
race. This assumption is borne out by the anthropometric analy¬ 
sis of the skeletons found in the megalithic tombs. The skeletons, 
found at Brahmagiri, for instance, belong to various races. The 
same is true of the Adittanalur bone remains, 20 Some of the skulls 
have elements in common with the Mediterranean race, others 
display Veddid or Australoid characteristics. This suggests that a 
racial mixture or at least a close symbiosis between the megalith 
builders and the earlier local population took place. 

So far we have traced back the Dravidian megalith builders 
to Baluchistan. But which was their original homeland? It has 
already been stated that so far the Dravidian languages cannot be 
associated with any other linguistic group. Thus we must look out 
for megalith sites where the cists are port-holed as in South India. 
We have found such cists in Baluchistan, which justifies the assump¬ 
tion that the South Indian megalith builders had at some time lived 
in Baluchistan. Can their original homeland be ascertained? The 
regions nearest to India where port-holed cists are typical for the 
culture of a people are Jordanian Palestine and the Caucasus. Jordan 
in Palestine can at once be eliminated as the probable homeland 
of the South Indian megalith builders, for even if we, to bridge 
the chronological gap, would be willing to assume a still unknown 
hypothetical link in Arabia from Palestine in the first millenium 
B.C. only populations could have emerged that spoke Semitic 
languages. But if the South Indian megalith builders did not speak 
a Dravidian language, they certainly did not speak a Semitic one. 
The other hypothesis, brought forward by some anthropologists, 
that the megalith builders arrived in South India crossing the sea 
from some unknown distant country cannot be accepted for reason 
of the great number of immigrants. In those early times, even 
if the Arabs did have the boats capable of crossing the seas, they 
could not build them big enough to transport the large population 
which the immense number of megalithic tombs in South India 
warrant. 

: The only alternative left is the Caucasus. It is well known 
that since the earliest times numerous population changes have 
ever been taking place in the northern parts of West Asia. The 
languages which at a time were spoken there have in the course 
of the millenia often completely disappeared, either due to displace- 

20. D, K, Chatterjee and P. Gupta (1963), p, 36. 
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ments, or super-impositions by populations speaking other languages, 
or simply due to emigrations, as in the case of the Indo-Aryans, 
to give one example. Here indeed all eventualities were possible. 
The absence in present times of the Dravidian language in the 
Caucasus need therefore not be taken as a proof that this language 
was not spoken there in 2000 B.C. For the assumption of the 
Caucasus being the original homeland of the South Indian megalith 
builders, however, is evidenced by the fact that we find port-holed 
cists there which closely resemble those of South India. And they 
are early enough to make a migration from the Caucasus via Persia 
and Baluchistan possible. They belong mostly into the second 
millenium B.C. 21 Banerjee assigns 1500 B.C. to them. 22 

Traces of the route which the Megalith builders of the Caucasus 
took on their migration to Baluchistan are not completely lacking. 
Banerjee has already mentioned the existence of North Persian 
dolmens in the region of the Caspian Sea, but it is unknown whether 
these dolmens had port-holes. The early Iron age cemetery at Sialk 
near Kashan in Central Persia which Ghirshman excavated gives 
more favourable information. 23 The people of this iron age used 
for the roof-like structures which they erected over the graves of 
their dead, stone slabs which they obviously had taken from older 
megalith tombs in the neighbourhood. Some of the stone slabs 
thus re-used contained port-holes. As Ghirshman has proved, the 
people who buried their dead in this manner at Sialk belonged to 
an early wave of Aryan Iranians. 24 Since the iron age cemetery: 
at Sialk can be dated between 1000 and 800 B.C., the dolmens from 
which these Aryan Iranians took the material for their own mound 
structures can safely be assigned to the second millenium B.C. 

The megalith builders who apparently lived around 1500 B. C. 
in the Caucasus decided for some unknown reasons to migrate 
southwards. They reached Central Persia where they stayed for 
some time. Then they proceeded to Baluchistan and settled in the 
neighbourhood of Karachi, at Edith Shahr. In the first millenium 
B.C. they wandered off once more until they finally settled in 
South India. 

This is the history of the Dravidian megalith builders as it 
presents itself at present to the archaeologists. Historical research 
consequently casts serious doubts on the ancient traditions of the 
Dravidians about the ancient origin—antedating the Aryan invasion 
by at least 1500 years—and wide sway of Dravidian culture in pre- 
Aryan times over the whole of India. These doubts may have 

21. R. Heine-Geldem (1964), p. 192. 

22. K. R. Srinivasan and N. R. Banerjee (1953), p. 108. 

23. R. Ghirshman (1939), pp. 26-7- 

24. R. Ghirshman (1954), p. 76-83. 
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their political repercussions, because the leaders of the Dravidian 
revival movement base their thus exaggerated claims just on their 
earlier arrival and alleged former dominion over the whole of India 
from which they feel to have been unjustly dispossessed by the 
later Aryan invaders. 25 In the light of modern historical research 
they will have to reduce their exaggerated claims even for domi¬ 
nance over South India. Their comparatively late arrival in South 
India, perhaps even after the Aryan arrival in North India, should 
make them more modest in their political demands. Moreover, 
early Tamilian literature reveals that the early Tamil rulers eagerly 
invited Brahmin priests into their courts, and that the Aryanization 
of the South, as far as it went, proceeded peacefully and in an 
orderly manner, and was generally welcomed by the Dravidians 
themselves. A self-asssertion of the Dravidians and the desire 
for a revival of their old identity are certainly justified, but such 
movements should observe moderation and not resort to violence 
and bloodshed. There is plenty of scope for the Dravidians within 
the Indian nation, and a propaganda for complete independence 
is neither in the interest nor for the benefit of the Indian South, 
nor can such fissiparous movements in any way be justified by 
history. It is fortunate that the Dravida Munnetra Kazagham 
has at present leaders who realize this and act accordingly. This 
is the more fortunate since for the first time in their history they 
have been voted into power by the people of Madras State. 

25. R. L. Hardgrave (1965), p. 1 If. 
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SOME ANCIENT KINGS OF CEYLON 

By 

B. C. LAW 


The Chronicles of Ceylon written in Pali give us ample mate¬ 
rials for preparing a systematic account of the ancient kings of Cey¬ 
lon. Among the Chronicles the Ddpavamsa 1 is the earliest known 
work. The Mahdvamsa 1 2 3 (the great chronicle) written by Mahanama 
is undoubtedly the more finished product of literary and poetical art 
employed in the earlier works of the same type. It is considered as 
the national epic of Ceylon. The Dvpavamsa and Mahdvamsa show 
great similarity with regard to materials. Winternitz is right in 
assuming that Mahanama took all those materials which are missing 
in the Dipavamsa 3 from the old atthakathas or commentaries. W. 
Geiger’s Die GeSchichtUche uberlieferung in Ceylon, Leipzig, 1905, 
and Dipavamsa and Mahdvamsa translated by E.M. Coomaraswamy 
(Colombo, 1908) are very useful aids to the study of the history of 
the ancient kings of Ceylon. The Culavamsa 4 represents a later con¬ 
tinuation of the Mahdvamsa. In other words, it is just a supplement 
to the Mahdvamsa. The Mahdvamsa-atthakathd 5 also known as the 
Vamsatthappakasini is an important publication, and is very helpful 
in making the subject matter under discussion interesting and 
instructive. All these works should be studied with caution and 
criticism and we should be careful in separating facts from fictions. 

My work entitled “On the Chronicles of Ceylon” published by 
the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1947, is an endeavour towards 
an exhaustive study of the chronicles of Ceylon in a spirit of scien¬ 
tific research. Geiger’s notable publication, the Dipavamsa and 
Mahdvamsa and their historical development of Ceylon, is no doubt 
a critical study of these two well-known works of Vamsa literature 
of Ceylon. Equally important are Malalasekera’s Dictionary of 
Pali Proper Names (2 Vols. 1937 and 1938) and his Pali Literature 
of Ceylon (Royal Asiatic Society Publication). 

In ancient Sinhalese inscriptions the following kings of Ceylon 
are mentioned: Vasabha (127-171 A.D.), Vankanasika Tissa (168-171 
A.D.), Gajabahukagamani (171493 A.D.), Mahallanaga (193499 
A.D.) and Kanittha Tissa (223-241 A.D.). 6 


1. First dited by OHffiberg (1879) and re-edited by B. C. Law in 1958. 

2. Edited by W. Geiger m 1908. 

3. History of Indian Literature, II, p, 215. 

4. Edited by W. Geiger in 1925 for the PBS., London. 

5. Edited by G. P. Malalasekera in two Vols. (1935) for PTS., London 

6. Emaphk Zeyknw Vol I, to. 58 ff.; 140 ff,; 148 ff., 208 if,; 252 if.; vide also 

B. C. Law, Buddhistic, Studies, p. 727; E, Muller, Ancient Inscriptions in 

Ceylon, pp. 25 if.; ASC., vol. xiii, 1896, pp. 47-48. 
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Vijaya was the first king of Ceylon. He was the eldest son of 
SIhabahu of Sihapura in the kingdom of Lala situated between 
Kalinga and Vanga and to the east of Magadha. Sihabahu was the 
founder of Sihapura, the capital of Lala. According to legend he re¬ 
ceived this name from the circumstance of his having been begotten 
by a lion on his mother, who was a princess of the royal family of 
Vanga. As recorded by the Chinese pilgrim, Hiuen Tsang, the legend 
goes to represent SIhabahu as the prince who was banished for his 
lawlessness by the then king of South India, and he accidentally 
landed on Ratnadipa and settled there to become the precursor or 
progenitor of the Indo-Aryan settlers. 7 SIhabahu who was the king 
of Lala reigned for 38 years (Circa. 483-445 B.C.). Vijaya and 
Ajatasattu (Ajatasatru) of Magadha were contemporaries. The 
twenty-fourth year of Ajatasattu’s reign corresponds to the sixteenth 
year of Vijaya’s i.e. Ceylon’s reign. 8 Vijaya’s great grandmother 
was a Kalinga princess who was married to the king of Vanga. 
Vijaya founded the city of Tambapanni 9 and his followers built 
villages called Anuradhagama, Upatissagama, Vijitapura, Ujjeni 
and Uruvela. 10 

Dutthagamanl was the most powerful king who was considered 
as the national hero of Ceylon and the saviour of Buddhist faith 
and Buddhist civilisation. He proceeded to Kasapabbata 11 near Anir 
radhapura. He accompanied by ten heroes was victorious in fight¬ 
ing with the Damila king. 12 The Damila 13 king E'Jara was killed 
by him in a single combat near the southern gate of Anuradha- 
pura. 14 His body was burnt with great honour. A tomb over the 
ashes was built by king Dutthagamanl and ordered that no music 
would be played by those passing it. 

Dutthagamanl became the undisputed monarch of Lanka after 
defeating the thirty Damila kings and freed the island of Ceylon 
from foreign domination. 15 He also defeated the army under Bhal- 
luka, nephew of Elara, He overpowered 32 Damila kings. 16 He 
built the Maricavatti dagoba containing the relic of the Buddha. He 
did great works of piety. He first built the Lohapasada (Brazen 

7. Barua, Ceylon Lectures, pp. 42-43, 

8. Mahdvamsa, VI, 38 ff.; VI, 6 ff.; VIII, 1-3; Dipavamsa, IX, 6 ff.; Geiger, 
Culavamsa, PTS Tr, Series No. 20. Intro, p. xvi; Cambridge History of India, 
vol. I, pp. 606 ff. 

9. Mahdvamsa, VII, 39ff. 

10. Ibid., VII, pp. 43-45. 

11. It was probably near the modern Kahagalagama or the village of the Kaha 
mountain about 18 miles south-east of Anuradhapura, Mahdvamsa, (Geiger) 
Ch. 25, v. 50; Cf. Ibid., Ch. 10, v. 27. 

12. Sumangalavilasini, p. 640. 

13. The Damilas commonly known as the Tamils were a powerful south-Indian 
tribe. For more details vide Law, Geographical Essays, pp. 76 ff. 

14. A. M. Hocart, MASC., vol. I, 1924, p. 54; Parker, Ancient Ceylon, p, 312. . 

15. Thiipavama, PTS., p. 63. 

16. Mabduawsa, Ch. XXV. 75. 
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palace) of nine storeys. He had the Mahathupa erected on the spot 
visited by the Buddha. After his conquest of the Damilas, he was 
unable to sleep for a month on account of great delight. 17 At the 
suggestion of the monks he took the fast of eight vows. 18 Duttha¬ 
gamani fought with the Damilas, 1 ’ killed many of them 20 and brought 
them under his control. 21 He inflicted a crushing defeat upon them. 22 
The Damilas were defeated at Mahiyangana where he built the 
golden shrine and worshipped it. 23 Dutthagamani was about to 
drive the Damilas out of Sihaladipa. During his reign Buddhism 
was in its most flourishing condition. He conquered them once 
again on the other side of the Ganges and stayed for four months 
in the city called Mahagamanl. 24 He captured Nadika at Nandi- 
gama, 25 As a national hero of the Sinhalese people in the ancient 
period of their history, after having established his kingdom at 
Anuradhapura he became a great protector of the Buddhist Church, 
He built in his capital Maricavatti-Vihara 26 and the most celebrat¬ 
ed monument of Ceylon called the Mahathupa (now called Ruwan- 
wali Dagoba). He lived up to the age of sixty-eight. 27 Saddha- 
tissa was his successor. 

Dutthagamani' Abhaya or Gamanl Abhaya was the king of 
Ceylon from 101 to 77 B.C. He was the son of Kakavannatissa. 
He was refused permission by his father to fight with the Damilas 28 
and fled in anger to the hills. After the death of his father he 
fought against his brother Tissa for the throne. He marched against 
the Damila King Elara, He began to capture fortresses. Vijita- 
pura fell after a siege of four months. 

King Kittisirimeghavanna (Chinese chi-mi-kia-po-mo) of Ceylon 
(A.D. 362-389) was the son and successor of Mahasena, who made 
ample amends for the wrong done by his father to the Mahavihara. 
He was the contemporary of Samudragupta (Chinese san-meou4o- 
lo-kkrto ) and Rudradaman II. With the permission of Samudra- 

17. SumcmgalaviUsm (PTS), p, 640— So kird dvattima Dnmilarajano vijitva 
Anurddhapure pattabhiseko tutthasomanassena mdsam niddam na labhi. 

18. Dhammapada Covmy, (PTS), II, 640, 

19. Mahavamsa Commy. (PTS), p. 24. 

20. Ibid,, p, 489. 

21. Ibid,, pp. 100, 437. 

22. Law, History of Pali Literature, p. 577; Cf. Thupavamsa (PTS). Ed. B. C, Law, 
pp. 58-60; B. C, Law, The Legend of the Topes (Bibliotheca Indica series, 
No. 268, RASB Publication), p, 57. 

23. Thupavamsa, Ed. B. C. Law, PTS, p, 59. Damilemaddahto asiti hatihubbe- 
dham kancuka-ceti&tn kdretvya pujamahdsi. 

24. Mahavamsa Commy., p. 476. 

25. Mahavamsa, XXV, 14. 

26. Mahavamsa Commy., p. 499. 

27. Ibid., XXIV, 47. 

28. The repeated incursions of the Damilas or Tamils or Dravidians particularly 
those from the Cola country were made with the object of plundering, destroy¬ 
ing life and property and desecrating shrines. They alsso aimed at the per¬ 
manent or temporary occupation of the island of Ceylon (Barua, Ceylon 
"Lectures , p. 22), 


gupta, which he sought for, he erected a monastery near the Maha- 
bodhivihara at Bodh-Gaya for the shelter of the Buddhist monks. 2 ’ 
Hiuen Tsang saw this monastery towards the middle of the 7th cen¬ 
tury A.D. 30 The king ruled for forty-seven years. He was con¬ 
sidered as the greatest king of Ceylon after Dutthagamani and Deva- 
i nampiyatissa. 

Mutasiva was the king of Ceylon from 307 to 247 B.C. He 
reigned for 60 years. 31 He laid out the beautiful garden called 
Mabameghavana adorned with fruit and flowering tress (phalapup- 
phatarupetam)} 2 Devanampiyatissa was his second son. 33 

Devanampiyatissa ruled Ceylon from 247 to 207 B.C. He 
assumed his surname Devanampiya. He constructed the Maha- 
f meghavana. He was the contemporary of Asoka. He and Asoka 

were on friendly terms. After the death of Devanampiyatissa 
Buddhism began to show signs of decline, Asoka’s son Mahinda 
went to Ceylon and endeavoured to review Buddhism there. 

VattagamanI was the founder of the Abhayagirivihara in the 
north of Anuradhapur. 34 It was at the time of VattagamanI that 
. the Tripitaka (Tipitnka) and the Atthakatha, (commentary) orally 

handed down in former times were written in books (,.. pottha- 
kesu likhapayum). 35 Among the kings of Ceylon incidentally men¬ 
tioned by the celebrated Buddhist commentator, Buddhaghosa, who 
flourished in the 5th century A.D., Mutasiva, Devanampiyatissa, 
DutthagamanrAbhaya 36 and VattagamanI reigned in pre-Christian 
times. VattagamanI was the greatest of the kings who followed 
; Dutthagamani. 

| He was succeeded by his son Coranaga, also known as Mahanaga, 

He destroyed many monasteries. He ruled Ceylon for 12 years, He 
/ was poisoned by his queen Anula, 37 This woman also murdered 

1 Coranaga’s successor Tissa and her four paramours. She was killed 

* by Kutakannatissa. 

; Pandavasudeva was Vijaya’s successor. He was the youngest 

son of Vijaya’s brother Sumitta. He died after a reign of 30 years 
and was followed by his eldest son Abhaya who reigned for 20 years 
f (414-394 B.C.) in Upatissagama. He was deposed. Pandukabhaya 

j (377-307 B.C.) was Abhaya’s successor. He was the grandfather 

|" 

1 29. Sylvain Levi, Les Missions cte Wang Hiuen ts’e dans iTnde; JA, 1900, pp, 401ff. 

r 30 , Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, vol. II, pp, 133 ff,; Watters, 

I On Yuan Chwang, vol, II, p. 136. 

31. Mahavamsa, XI, v. 2—satthmssani, 

I : 32. Ibid., XI, v. 2. 

. 33. Ibid, XI, v. 6—vissuto duiiyo suto. 

I 34. Nikdya sangraha E. Wickramasinghe, p, 11. 

I 35. Dipavamsa, XX, 20-21; Mahavamsa, XXXIII, 100-101. 

. 36, Atthamlini, PTS., p. 80. . ,, ,,, , „ - 

i 37 , Mahavamsa , XXXIV. vs. 11-14-uisom bhakkho mato. Papancasudam, II 

(Sinhalese Ed.), p. 920. 
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of Devanampiyatissa. He was an illegitimate son of Citta by her 
cousin, Dlghagamanl. Ife was known as Panduvasa and Pan- 
cluka, 33 Pie built monasteries for the niganthas (Jainas) and dwel¬ 
lings for the Ajlvakas. 39 A reign of seventy years is ascribed to 
him. 


Gajabahu was another king of Ceylon. He invited Parakkama- 
bahu I to his court to gain his favour. Parakkama made prepara¬ 
tions to wage war against him. Gajabahu suffered many reverses 
and fell into the hands of Parakkama’s army. Parakkama saved 
him from death. Gajabahu gave his kingdom to Parakkama as he 
had no heir.' 10 

Gajabahukagamam was the son of Vahkanasikatissa. He reign¬ 
ed for 22 years ( dvavmvassani ). lie and his wise mother founded 
a great vihdra. Pie built a dagoba ( thiipa ) and gave it for the use 
of the Brotherhood. lie had the Gamanitissa-tank dug at his own 
cost and gave it to the Abhayagirivihara for its upkeep. 41 

Asila, son of Mutasiva and brother of Devanampiyatissa, born 
of the same mother, defeated the two Damilas, Sena and Guttaka, 
and reigned at Anuradhapur for 10 years (155-145 B.C,) 42 He 
was conquered by Elara, He built a Caitya at Asokamalaka. 43 

Amandagamam Abhaya, son of M'ahadathika, was another kin g 
of Ceylon. Pie was killed by his younger brother. He raised the 
cone of the Mahathupa and made additions to the Lohapasada and 
the Thuparama. Pie built a vihara and the Mahagamandi tank to 
the south of Anuradhapura. Pie issued orders not to slaughter 
animals in Ceylon, He gave robes to the whole brotherhood of 
monks in the island of Ceylon. He also gave alms-bowls filled 
with Kambhandalca u fruits and he was since then known as Aman- 
dakagamani, 45 Sena also known as Silamegha 46 was another king 
of Ceylon. During his reign the Pandu king invaded Ceylon and 
Sena had to leave his throne. He afterwards made a treaty with 
the Pandu king and got back his throne. His good deeds consist¬ 
ed of the construction of a monastery and a tall mansion in Jeta- 
vana. He built many monasteries. Pulatthinagara was his capi¬ 
tal. 47 



38. Dipavamsa, X, 2 and 9. 

39. Mahavamsa, X. vs. 97-101; X, v. 102. 

40. For more details vide Culavamsa, (PTS) Chs. 63, 66 , 70-71. 

41. Mahdvamsa, xxxv, 115 ff,; Dipavamsa, xxii, vs. 13, 28,20. 

42. Culavamsa, (PTS), Ch, 82, vs. 20 - 21 . 

43. Mahdvamsa, xxi 10 if.; Mahdvamsa Commij., p. 358—Aselo ndma rdjd celiyam 
hires i. 

44. It is called gourd, pumpkin, gourd. It is called in Latin, cucurbita Pepo, 
Eoxb; cucurbita maxima Duchesne, There are three kinds of gourd, all dis¬ 
tinct, which were found in the Mucalinda lake (Cf, Jal, I, p, 441), 

45. Mahav,, XXXV, 1-10; Mahdv, Commy., PIS., p. 640. 

46. Culavamsa, 4.'3. 

47. Ibid., I, Iff. 
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Vijayabahu I was a king noted for his works of public utility. 
He was crowned king under the title of Sirisahghabodhi. He 
married a Kalinga princess named Tilokasundari, He repaired 
many tanks and restored many hermitages in various parts of the 
country. 45 

Mahanaga, a brother of Devanampiyatissa, resided in Maha- 
gama. He was noted for his magnificent gifts in connection with 
the art of healing at Penambarigana. He may be identified either 
with Mahadathika Mahanaga or with Mahallanaga (A.D. 196-202). 
He was banished from the court on account of some offence. He 
founded an independent dynasty which was never overcome by the 
Damilas. 

Dhatusena was' an orthodox king of Ceylon (460-78 A.D.). He 
was the son of Dathanama. He belonged to the family of the Mori- 
yas. He performed ceremonies in honour of images and shrines. 
His work was the construction of the Kalavapi. He built 18 monas¬ 
teries and tanks. He showed great favour to the monks and did 
many acts of charity. 49 It was he who ordered to recite the Dipa¬ 
vamsa at the annual festival held in honour of an image of Mahinda 
in the 5th century A.D. 50 

Ilanaga restored the Nag'amahavihara 51 and gave land for its 
maintenance. The death of an eminent novice of the Mahavihlra 
of Ceylon and the arrival of Fa-hien in the Sihaladipa are the con¬ 
temporary events. This novice was no other than Mahadhamma- 
kath! (Chinese Ta-mo-kui-ti ) mentioned in the Cfdavamsa. 52 Maha- 
dhammakath! lived during the reign of king Buddhadasa. (362-409 
A.D.). This fact helps us to accept the three kings of Ceylon, Bud¬ 
dhadasa, Upatissa I and Mahanama as the contemporaries of Chan- 
dragupta II and Kumarag'upta. Mahanama’s exact date is A.D. 
428 according to the Chinese sources. The contemporaneity of 
Buddhaghosa and Buddhadatta, two well-known Buddhist commen¬ 
tators, may be taken to establish the contemporaneity of Sirinivasa 
Siripala, the king of Ceylon, and Accuta Vikkanta, the king of the 
Colas. 

Another notable king of Ceylon was Parakkamabahu I (Para- 
kramabahu) who reigned in the 12th century (A.D. 1153-1186). His 
reign saw* the Augustan age of the history of Ceylon. He was a 
wise and untiring king with a heart full of joy. 53 He was a great 

48. Ibid., chaps, lviii-lx. 

49. Culavamsa (PTS), XXXVIII, 14 ff.; 30 ft 

50. Dipavamsa, Ed. Oldenberg, Intro,, pp. 8-9. 

51. Mahavdmsa, XXXV, 31. 

52. Chap, XXXVII, 175— Tass’eva ranno rajjamhi Mahadhamviakathi yat i suttan i 
parivattesi sihalaya niruttiyS. 

53 . Akampito anolino pitmmpmnamdnaso— Culavamsa, (PTS)., Ed. Geiger, 
vol. I, p. 326. 
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leader of mankind. He was endowed with an extra-ordinary 
energy and discernment and carried on the government for 32 or 
33 years. He was successful in reconciling the three sects of monks 
belonging to the Mahavihara, the Abhayagiri and the Jetavana. He 
adorned the island of Lanka with beautiful monasteries, gardens, 
tanks, etc. which he constructed. A park by the name of Bhori- 
kaccha was laid out by him in Ceylon. 54 He was experienced in 
statecraft and made Ranka peaceful. He was the son of King 
Manabharana. 55 According to the Culavamsa (lad, v. 26) he was 
born at Punkhagama in south Ceylon where Manabharana ruled. 56 
The Kitti-Nissahka-Malla slab inscription states a different view, 
according to which king Parakkama was born at Simhapura. 57 He 
succeeded to the throne after the death of Kittisirimegha. He was 
succeeded by his sister’s son, Vijayabahu II. 

Parakkama married Bhaddavati and Rupavati, 58 who belonged 
to the house of the great king Kittisirimegha. She was very beauti¬ 
ful, clever, virtuous and highly famous. 

Parakkama was a patron of learning and was himself versed 
in medical lore. 59 During his reign a systematic compilation of 
sub-commentaries took place under the guidance of Thera Kassapa. 
Many works were composed in Pali and Sinhalese from the time 
of the Mahathera Buddhaghosa 60 up to his time. 

Parakkama promoted the welfare of the state and the church. 
He saved many people from their misfortunes and by gifts of 
diverse kinds he gave them his patronage. He gave security to 
animals and to the fish and the birds. 61 He resided at Pulastipura 
(Pulatthipura). He emulated the example of king Asoka and like 
him paid visits to the Buddhist church. 

The most eminent in the long list of Ceylonese kings, Parak¬ 
kama after consolidating his power devoted himself to the objects 
of royal solicitude, religion and agriculture. He was not in favour 
of immeasurable taxes. He re-built the city of Polonnaruva. He 
paid much attention to religion, and his first task was to bring about 
the unification of the contending sects and the restoration of the 
power and influence of the orthodox church, the Mahavihara. A 
Ceylonese elder named Dhammakitti was deputed by him as one of 
the envoys to the king of Ramanna. 62 The two sects, the Sagaliyas 

54. Culav., Ixxix, v. U—Bharukacchabhidhanam uyyanam akarayi, 

55. Culavaihsa, lxii, 3 ff., v. 52. 

56. Cf. Parker, Ancient Ceylon, p. 250. 

57. Epigraphia Zeylanka, vol. II, 80-81. 

58. S, Paranavitana, The Stupa in Ceylon 1947, (MASC., Vol. V), pp. 9-10. 

59. “iyubbede sayam capi nipmatto naradhipo." 

60. Vide Law, Buddhaghosa (JBBRAS, 1946) as. to his date etc, 

61. Epigraphia Zeylanica, vol. II, pp, 80-83. 

62. Lower Burma—Culauamsa, LXXVI, 32 —Suvamabhumi is identical with Lower 
Burma (Pegu & Moulmein districts). According to the Sasanavama (p. 10), 
Suvannabhumi is Thaton at the mouth of the, Sittaung river, 
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(Sagalikas) and the Dhammarucikas, belonging to the parent vihara 
of Abhayagiri, flourished side by side along with the Mahavihara 
and continued to receive royal benefactions, until all of them were 
united into one Order at the time of king Parakkamabahu I. 63 After 
his death there was some trouble in the island through invasions 
and consequent dissensions which affected the religious institutions 
of the country, 64 Parakkama tried his best to place the monks in 
their rightful position. He excluded the undisciplined monks from 
the order and purified the Mahavihara. He established harmony 
among the monks of the Mahavihara, and then brought about re¬ 
conciliation of these monks with those of the Abhayagiri and Jeta¬ 
vana. He provided lodgings for the members of the order and 
treated them to a constant flow of spiritual and material gifts. 65 
The king’s proclamation gave direction for the proper observance 
of the Vinaya rules and dealt with the procedure that the subjects 
who actually joined the Order or desired to join it, should 
follow. 66 

Parakkamabahu’s plan of campaign was to attack Mahanaga- 
kula or Mahanagahula, the capital of Rohana. 67 He conquered 
Rohana. 67 Parakkama grew angry and wanted to capture or 
kill the king of Arimaddana. 68 He captured the town of Rajina. 
He conquered the Pandu kingdom and founded in memory of this 
conquest a splendid village named Panduvijaya, which prospered 
through all times. 69 About 1165 A.D. king Parakkama sent a 
Tamil general, Adicca, on an expedition against Ramannadesa. 70 

Parakkama had a square hall erected in the middle of the town 
with four entrances and many large rooms and instituted a great 
alms-giving in which everything needful was to be had daily for 
those who kept the precepts of moral discipline. Four alms-houses 
were built. He used to test in every way the healing activities of 
the physicians and also used to examine day and night the favour¬ 
able or the unfavourable condition of the sick. 71 

The excellent city of Pulatthinagara was rebuilt by Parakkama 
in grandeur 72 and beauty (ramamyam). It was richly supplied 
with hundreds of pinnacled houses or resting places. 73 He gave 
alms to the Brahmins. 74 Pancasattatimandira was built for hold- 

63. Culavaihsa, XXXVIII, 75 ff„ XXXIX; 15 41. 

64. Law, Buddhistic Studies, 494 ff, 

65. Epigraphia Zeylanica, vol. II, p. 275. T 

66 . Dr. W. A!, de Silva in the Buddhistic Studies Ed. by Dr. B. C. Law, p, 495. 

67; Culavaihsa, LXXV. v. 135, . 

68 . Pali name for Pagan in Burma (Bode, Pali Literature of Burma, p, 14), 

69. Culavamsa, LXXVII, vs, 104-105. 

70. Nilakanta Sastoi The Cofas, vol. I, p. 260. 

71. Culavamsa, Ch. 73, v. 46. 

72. Visalam really means large or extensive. 

73. Cf. Randyanu, Bombay Ed,, 1902, 5-9-14, 

74. Culavamsa, Ch. 73, vs. 55-71. , 
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ing the Paritta 75 ceremonies. He built a Dharmagara or the hall, 
for preaching religion and discussing religious topics. 

The king was desirous of building large monasteries suitable 
for the monks. He founded the great Jetavana monastery. For 
the Theras (elders) dwelling there he built eight three-storied cost¬ 
ly palaces. For the Thera Sariputta he erected an extensive and 
glorious palace with rooms, terraces and chambers. He also built 
the Isipatanavihara and the Kusinaravihara in the suburbs called 
the Rajavesibhujanga and Simhapura. 

In order to save the people from the sufferings of famine the 
king had many tanks and canals made in different places for the 
use of the Buddhist monks. He is said to have re-built 216 among 
which is especially included the great tank, Uruvela. 76 He founded 
eighteen relic shrines, Bodhi tree, 77 Bodhi temples and Bodhi terraces, 
and built five dancing halls. 

The glory of Parakkama (Parakrama) stands up in the later 
history of Ceylon like an isolated peak. Thirty years after his death 
the country had declined to its former low level. 78 


75. The Paritta is a small collection of texts gathered from the Sutta Pifaka, It 
is learnt by heart and recited on appropriate occasions to conjure various 
evils, physical and moral. Some of the miscellaneous extracts found in it are 
purely of religious and ethical character. Law, History of Pali Literature 
608; Bode, Pali Literature of Burma, pp. 3-4; Culavaiim (PTS), Ch, 73, v. 73. 

76. Ibid,, pp. 246 ff. 

77. The great Bo-tree Asvattha stood as a living symbol of Buddhism, and a living 
branch of it was brought over for planting on the virgin soil of Ceylon 
(Barua, Ceylon Lectures, p. 58), 

78. Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, vol. Ill, p. 34. 


EARLY MAN IN INDIA 

By 

H. D. SANKALIA 


During the last five years, not only the Palaeolithic map of 
India has been considerably filled up, but some more positive infor¬ 
mation obtained about the habitat of Early Man. His skeletal re¬ 
mains, however, still elude us. 

Now except Assam in the east, Kashmir Valley proper in the 
north, Tinnevelly District of Madras in the extreme south and 
Kerala in the southwest, and Sindh in the west, the whole of the 
Indian sub-continent has given evidence of the existence of Early 
Man whose two main tools/weapons were the hand-axe and cleaver. 
These at times, whatever be the region, show perfect mastery over 
the material, This conclusion is in perfect accord with what Clark 
and Piggott have said, “Despite all difficulties the idea consistently 
triumphed over matter,” and the same fundamental forms were pro¬ 
duced. 1 N'o Stone Age remains can be expected in the Ganga-Ya- 
muna doab, as this region is filled up by hundreds of feet of silt 
throughout the Pleistocene, and so if there were any remains of 
Early Man they would lie buried. 


Formerly it was thought that on the south-east coast and Kar- 
natak, the Stone Age population was more and thickly concentrat¬ 
ed. Though this assumption still broadly remains true, still from 
my personal observation I could say that such “dense” population 
—even in pockets—could be postulated in areas like Sisunia hill 
in District Bankura, West Bengal, at Lalitpur, District Jhansi, U.P., 
at Nagari and Chitorgarh, District Chitorgarh, Rajasthan, and Pe- 
dhamli, District Mehsana, Gujarat and Nasik and Nevasa, District 
Nasik and Ahmednagar, both in Maharashtra. At every one of 
these places, literally hundreds of tools have been discovered, From 
these discoveries we could go a step forward, if such sites are studied 
more carefully and in every possible detail. For instance, at a camp 
site like Chirki—Nevasa, a crudely made row of boulders may be 
seen, which might have supported a wind-screen made of thickets, 
whereas by plotting the tools in relation to the boulders, one could 


say how many tools could have been made and how many persons 
could have lived in this camp. Such instructive picture of the life 
of man is possible, provided the sites are not denuded of tools as 


soon as these are noticed. 


1. Clark, Grahame and Stuart Piggott, Prehistoric Societies, 1965, p. 52. 
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Until the discoveries are followed by such careful plotting, we 
have to speculate about the man’s habitat from the distribution of 
tools. Such distribution maps do definitely show that Early Man 
lived all along the banks of rivers which then flowed in very wide 
beds. High altitudes, above 2500 ft. 2 seem to have been avoided, 
possibly because they were heavily forested, or it was difficult to 
get water easily. Likewise very low, marshy areas near the river 
deltas or the sea coasts would not be preferred, though the foot¬ 
hills near the sea, for instance near Madras, or Bombay, if other¬ 
wise suitable, were preferred. 3 Preference seems to have been 
shown for areas where raw material was easily available, as at 
Nasik, where there is dyke of fine grained basalt, at Lalitpur where 
huge granite boulders might have afforded shelter as well as material 
for tools and water could be had from the stream. However, at Ne- 
vasa-Chirld no reasons for the selection of the site—a huge outcrop 
of coarse reddish basalt, with no dyke in the vicinity—are apparent, 


What were these regions like? We can only speculate. Ne- 
vasa, Nagari, Lalitpur, Sisunia, Anagwadi, District Bijapur, Karna- 
tak, Vaddamadurai and Attirampakkam are almost open sites today, 
with rolling plains, with very little vegetation, whereas areas like 
Bulsar, Pira Nala on the Narbada, are fairly forested. So it is 
indeed difficult to say anything definite about the past environment 
from the present ecological setting, unless we have palynological 
data. Otherwise the picture is bound to be full of contradictions. 
For Bulsar on the west-coast, 150 miles south of Bombay gets over 
100 inches of rain, whereas the rest of the regions not more than 30 
inches. 

We might say, as has been customary hitherto, though not strictly 
based on scientific data, that the climate almost everywhere was first 
more wet than today which enabled the deposition both by collu- 
vial and alluvial agencies, possibly accelerated by local uplifts, of 
thick coarse gravels all over the Peninsular India. Then followed 
a drier phase. Early man should have been a witness to these 
great climatic changes—spread over a long time no doubt—for his 
tools are found embedded in the coarse gravels. 

For the periglacial regions of the Panjab (both East and West) 
we have better ecological, data. Eastern Panjab—the Kangra Dis¬ 
trict in particular—is well-wooded and fed by perennial streams, 

2.: Though Torralba, a site in Spain is over 10,000 ft. in height 

54S eKf 1 ecologlcal dlstinctions need .*> be 


though often flowing at high gradients over bouldery beds, The 
western areas on the Indus and the Sohan near [Rawalpindi are 
more open, the rivers flowing over an open rolling plateau. 

At no site, however, the tools have been found in large numbers, 
so it is not possible to say which areas in particular were preferred 
by Early Man, except a very general statement that he lived in the 
open along the river banks, availability of the raw material in 
the form of river pebbles being the only consideration. The clim ate 
was decidedly colder than in the peninsular India during the Inter¬ 
glacial periods, and must have been extremely cold during the 
glacial period viz, the third glacial through which man is believed 
to have lived on, making finer tools. In the summer months there 
were huge dust-storms as today which in the course of ages have 
deposited huge deposits of loess. 

What did these men do? We can only infer from their sur¬ 
viving tools. These are six types of pebble tools, cores and flakes 
in the north (Panjab) and handaxes, cleavers, huge cores and 
flakes, some of the later might or could have been used as choppers 
and scrapers. 

The exact use of these tools cannot be inferred, because we 
get little help from the surviving preliterate peoples in India, Africa, 
Australia, New Guinea, and Tasmania. Nowhere tools exactly like 
the handaxe or the cleaver are made today or were made in the 
recent past. At most Sohan-like pebble tools may be found among 
the Eskimos and the Tasmanians. From such a comparative .ethno¬ 
graphic study Paterson inferred that the Sohan pebble tools might 
have been used for cutting-slicing, gouging—chiselling, piercing- 
boring, pounding and smashing, rasping, skimming—flinsing, scrap¬ 
ing stripping. No Sohan pebble tool seems to be suitable for 
rubbing and grinding, smoothing—planning and digging. 4 

These primarily convex-edged tools, prepared in the simplest 
way by sharpening the edge, would be useful for: 

(i) climbing trees to collect fruits by making notches in the 
tree trunk, 

(ii) breaking and grinding nuts and seeds to pieces, 

(iii) collecting honey, insects, grubs and small animals and 
preparing receptacles of bark and wood, 

(iv) digging roots and fishing (?) 

It is further inferred that the Soan people might have used 
wooden tools, 3 plain pointed sticks, digging sticks and dubs, for 

4 (Karachi' 1962)^p ^ J H ' Drummond > < Soan Palaeolithic of Pakistan, 

5. Ibid, p. H5. 
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killing animals, and constructed rude shelters of bark or leaves, 
but they did not remain long at one site. They were not sparsely 
distributed. 

In short, the Soan people were simple food-gatherers and not 
war-like. ■; ; , , 

As opposed to these simple folk, the makers of handaxes and 
cleavers, and flakes and blades wanted pointed artifacts and arti¬ 
facts with sharp cutting edges—artifacts which would or could be 
used as lance-spear and javelin head. 

The handaxe-cleaver man was a hunter, who chased big game 
and who fought and defended himself against enemies of all types. 6 
It is interesting to note that exactly opposite conclusion was drawn 
by Zeuner 7 who described the handaxe (or the Abbevillio-Acheu- 
lian) culture of vegetable and grub-gatherers. 

This very facile picture of the life of Early Man in the Panjab 
suffers from over-simplification and ignores certain evidence. For 
instance, in all the Soan groups, flakes do occur, and their number 
gradually increases. What were these flakes used for, if not like 
the flakes used by the hand-axe people? 

Secondly, by accepting these views, India could be divided 
into two broad zones: a peaceful, non-violent Panjab (assuming 
the non-existence of hand-axes which we know occur in the same 
chronological horizon as the pebble tools in northern India), and a 
violent, war-like Peninsular India. This is a picture which is 
totally against the whole ethnological and cultural history of the 
land. 

Moreover, appreciable number of pebble tools, in many cases 
exactly like the Soan pebble tools have been found from the heart 
of the hand-axe-cleaver culture, viz. from the districts of Kurnool 
and Cuddappa in Andhra Pradesh. According to Paterson’s view 
we shall have to infer either a mixed life of food-gatherer and 
hunter or co-existence of two diametrically opposite groups of peo¬ 
ple. Hence such oversimplification of the case is not warranted. 

What is true is that since the Early Stone Age is far removed 
from us, and belongs to the dim past, we cannot really infer the. 
exact or even the most probable use of the tools. At best our 
inferences are approximate. Thus the pebble tools might , have 
been used for all the purposes listed above. The hand-axe has 
various sub-types. The pointed heavy-butted one could have been 
used as a digging tool, whereas the flat triangular with sharp edges 
around could have served as a lance-head. Some of these with 
notches in the lateral sides might have been hafted in a bone 

6. Ibid. 

7, Zeuner, F.0., Dating the Past , p. 292. 



rig. i 

'Fools made of pebble by Early Mao in (he Panjab (Solum Culture) and used for digging and 
eliding purposes, but not for hunting. Hence the Sohan Man is believed to be “Non-Violem”!! 
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or wood handle. 8 The finer elongated ovates might have been 
thrown as bolts, as recently Jeffreys has suggested. 9 For he says 
that these tools have edge around, which is never found abraided. 
If so, such weapons were used against flocks of water foul. Thus 
the handaxe was truly an all-purpose tool. 

The cleaver, on the other hand, with its four types of edges, 
and butts must have had a use similar to our axe and such broad 
straight, convex or edged tools—for cutting and chopping. The 
latter need not have been very hard or tough material, for the edges 
of the cleavers are rarely found battered. Hence it is also possible 
as Clark has suggested, that one of the main uses of the cleavers 
(as well as handaxes) was as meat mattocks and flensers for dealing 
with thick-skinned large game. 10 

There is definite evidence that some cleaver and hand-axe types 
from Central India and Karnatak (Mysore) respectively were 
hafted. 11 

Next the question of dating the Early Stone Age Cultures, and 
the question of their origin. 

The Early Sohan has been placed in the Second Inter-glacial 
during the Middle Pleistocene with a proviso that it might have 
originated in the Lower Pleistocene. From then on the culture 
developed through the Third Glacial and Interglacial periods and 
later it is believed that the Soan people migrated to Peninsular India 
when the conditions in the Panjab became unsuitable during the 
drier loessic phase at the time of the Third Interglacial period. 

There is no such geological and climatic evidence for the 
handaxe-cleaver and pebble tool culture in Peninsular India. It 
was once thought that since the handaxe industry was found in the 
originar laterite and in the boulder conglomerate and the tools 
were patinated etc. the industry was very old (pre-lateritic) and 
belonged to the Early Middle Pleistocene. 12 ; This view is now chal¬ 
lenged. Nowhere the tools have been found in the laterite. 13 It 
is all detrital laterite. Secondly, in the latter occur primitive as 
well as advanced hand-axes and cleavers, though they might be 
patinated and one may divide the assemblage into Early and Late 
groups according to the state of preservation. Similar is the story 

8. Sankalia, H.D., Stone Age Tools,- p. 92. 

9. Jeffreys, M.D., “The Hand Bolt” Man, No. 148, 1965. 

10. Clark, J.D., “Human Ecology etc.” in Current Anthropology, Vol. I, 1960, 
p. 315. 

11. Sankalia, op. cit, p, 94, and Pappu, R.S., Pleistoiene Studies in the Upper 
Krishna Basin, Ph.D, thesis Deccan College and Poona University Libraries, 
pi. 9,1. 

12. De Terra and Paterson, Studies on the Ice Age in India and Associated Human 
Cultures, p, 328. 

13. How these were expected in the laterite is surprising, because the latter is 
weathering in situ of hard, solid rock. 
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ol the so-called development of the hand-axe industry m the 
Narmada. Though there is the preponderance of large pebble- 
butted flakes- and cores, still there do exist alongside ovates and 
cleavers. Hence it is not possible to agree noth De tea now 
that Early Man might have gone to the north from the south 
(Madras) 14 In fact, according to his data, unfortunately not fully 
published hand-axes occur in the Second Interglacial deposits in 
Western Panjab. 15 In our present knowledge, this would be the 
earliest occurrence of the hand-axe in the Indian sub-continent. 
At one time De Terra 16 equated this Second Interglacial terrace 
(Ti) with the Narbada Lower Group, and so also did Zeuner. 17 
But now it appears unwise to attempt such distant correlations, 
particularly when the Narbada Lower group is not independently 
dated. 

In the rest of Peninsular. India the conditions are still more 
difficult. Nowhere there is clear, undisputed stratigraphical evi¬ 
dence to support the typological development, which undoubtedly 
there is. We have advanced or simplified Acheulian hand-axe- 
cleaver industry along with the Abbevillian and ordinary pebble 
tools. And if we date the Acheulian to the last Interglacial, as 
did Wainright 18 from his observation on the Lower Narbada then 
it will belong to the Upper Pleistocene. We cannot at this stage 
determine the exact sub-phase of the Pleistocene, but it is worth 
citing the evidence from the Potwar, West Punjab. Here occur 
a highly advanced Acheulian hand-axe-cleaver industry called Late 
Stellenbosch by Paterson and Drummond after the famous type site 
in South Africa which is also representative of the various types. , 
This view was further confirmed by Graziosi who has illustrated 
the tools photographically. Paterson assigns this (Middle and 
Upper) Stellenbosch industry to the second phase (U2) of the 
Upper Pleistocene, in other words Penultimate Interglacial, 19 in 
the Himalayas. And this approximately would be the period for 
the highly advanced hand-axe-cleaver industry from Gujarat- 
Saurashtra, Eastern Rajasthan, Madhya Pradesh, (Lalitpur parti¬ 
cularly), West Bengal, Andhra, Mysore and Madras. 

The absolute date for this very late phase of the Acheulian 
might be around 50,000 B.C. 20 For a C-14 date for the Acheulian 

14. De Terra and Paterson, op, cit„ p. 234.' . 

15. Ibid., p. 302, This is repeated by Paterson and Drummond, 

16. Ibid., p, 32L (Soan The Palaeolithic of Pakistan, p. 13, Fig. 2) though no 
. additional information .is given. 

17. Zeuner, F.E., The Stone Age and Pleistocene Chronology in Gujarat, p, 44, 

18. Wainright, G.J., The Pleistocene Deposits of the Lower Narmada (Baroda 
1964), p. 44. 

19. Paterson and Drummond, op, cit., p. 13, Fig. 2. 

20. Howell, F.C. and J.D. Clark “Acheulian Huntergathercrs in sub-Saharan 
Africa” in African Ecology & Human Evolution, Ed. by F. Clark Howell and 
Francois Bourliere, 1963, p. 488. 
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Culture at Kalambo Falls, Africa is 55,300 B.C. ± 300. In fact, 
with the two dates for the Middle Stone Age industry from Mula 
Dam the entire chronological sequence at Kalambo Falls would 
suit the Indian context as well. 

This leads to the final problem. How did this uniform develop¬ 
ment embracing the whole of the Indian sub-continent take place? 
Was it due to a slow, imperceptible diffusion or the diffusion within 
India and also from outside India—particularly Eastern Africa 
where we witness a well-attested development of the hand-axe- 
cleaver industry at several sites, but best at the Olduvai Gorge 
right from the earliest stage called Oldowan now and dated to 
1.7 to 2.2 million years? 

If Africa was not the source of hand-axe-cleaver culture in 
India, could it be Western Asia whence in. proto-historical and 
historic times cultures and peoples have migrated to India? Central 
Asia, parts of which are within the Soviet Union are reported to 
have yielded Chellean and Acheulian tools, for instance, from the 
Azykh cave in the Azerbaidzhan in the Transcaucasus. Here be¬ 
sides hand-axes and side-scrapers, fragments of bones of rhinoceros, 
cave bear and giant deer were also present. Unfortunately, a 
critical evaluation of the material is not possible for want of inform 
mation. 21 Elsewhere, according to Klein 22 not one of the so-called 
Chellean localities in the USSR has presented artifacts in geologi¬ 
cal/palaeontological context. Those found from Southern Kazakh¬ 
stan by Kh. A. Alpysbaev and Ronow as late as 1965 in Tadzikistan 
and Kirgizia and described as Lower Palaeolithic represent “the 
discovery on the surface of a single artiface.” 23 This is indeed in¬ 
sufficient for any kind of evaluation and culture contacts. 

As far as Europe is concerned, it is assumed that Early Man 
went there from Africa. But no specific route was suggested. 
Professor Chard 24 thinks that since hand-axes have been found 
both in Spain, as well as in Morocco and Algeria, it was through 
the Straits of Gibralter and Spain that man must have crossed 
over to Europe. If this is conceded then we have to credit the 
man with willingness as well as ability to cross water barriers, 
Granted this, man could enter Europe from Africa any time he 
chose, and not necessarily when the sea-level was low. It should 

21. Klien G. Richard, “Chellean and Acheulian on the territory of the Soviet 
Union...,..” in American Anthropologist, Vol. 68, No, 2, April 1966, p. 3; also 
Ranov, V.A., “On the relations between the Palaeolithic Cultures of. Central 
Asia and. Some Oriental Countries.” VII International Congress of Anthro¬ 
pological and Ethnological Sciences, Moscow 1961 

22. Ibid., p. 36. 

23. Ibid., p. 43. 

24. Chard, S.C., “Implications of Early Human Migrations from Africa to Europe.” 
Man. 1963. No. 152. See also Howell, F. Clark, Current Anthropology, Vol. I 
1960, pp. 195-232 and Science Vol. XXX, 1959, pp. 831-44. 
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not taken into account the Bosporous-Dardanallas region, because 
nfhaS^ had been reported from the Balkan, But now bifa- 
cial tools have been found in Greece. 2 

If however, any migration from Africa is to be credited for 
the birth of the Scan Culture and also the, hand-axe culture in 
the Panjab where both occur earliest (in India) then some hkely 
land-bridge between both these countries have to be postulated, 
unless we agree with Chard that large masses of water did not 
offer any insurmountable obstacle to man's migration from one 
continent to another. 

It was once held by geologists like Blandford and Medlicott that 
Saurashtra was connected with Africa, but this connexion was 
probably during the pre-Pleistocene times. 27 Whether it continued 
to survive later, is not known. From the Pleistocene times it is 
an island. So how the influence or man reached the Panjab from 
East Africa is not clear from the map (reproduced here with some 
additions) given by Cornwall and by Clark and Piggott. The only 
land route is via Arabia-Iran-Baluchistan/Afghanistan. So if a 
sea route was chosen and was most feasible it was either direct 
from East Africa to Sind or Saurashtra or via the Red Sea and 
Arabia to Western coast of India, more specifically Saurashtra 
where hand-axes have now been found. Clark and Piggott have 
suggested the route lay along the northern coast of the Gulf of 
Oman, perhaps during a period of lower sea-level, implying thereby 
that the Red Sea was non-existent. But then no pebble tools or 
hand-axes have been found in Arabia so far. 28 


This does not explain or account for the existence of pebble 
tools in the Panjab—in the Second Interglacial. Could not such 
unspecialized tools be made independently in different countries? 


Now besides Africa-East, North and South—India—North as well 
as Peninsular India—Central Asia and China, Japan 29 has yielded 
such tools, Not one, but diverse centres of origin are most likely. 

Finally who was this man? In the previous edition it was 
suggested that the makers of the hand-axe and the pebble tools 
might have been different. As yet no evidence is available about 


25. Cornwall, I.W., The World of Ancient Man, London 1964, p. 118. 

26. Higgs, E.S. Man., 1963, No. 2. 

27. Bombay Gazetteer, Kathiawar, Vol. VIII, p. 78. 

28. Clark, Grahame and Stuart Piggott, Prehistoric Societies, p. 52, and map 1, p. 37, 

29. Sato Tatsuo et al, “The Lower Palaeolithic Implements tfrom Nyu, Oita Pre¬ 
fecture’’ Journal of the Archaeological Society of Nippon, Vol. 47, 1962, 
pp. 49-67. 
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the man himself from the Indian sub-continent. From outside, though 
the evidence is yet negligible, “still the massive chinless mandibles 
from Ternifine and Sidi Abderrahman in Algeria and Morocco res¬ 
pectively, and the skull from Bed II at Olduvai all found with early 
hand-axe industries agree in conforming broadly to the Pithe- 
canthropine type.” In other words, both the early hand-axe in¬ 
dustries and the industries of Choukoutien seem to have been made 
by hominids belonging to the same phase in the evolution of man. 
That is, distinct types of tools could be produced in different parts 
of the Lower Palaeolithic world by men of the same broad physical 
type and at the same level of economic development. 

A more advanced type of men (women) having a larger brain 
size seems to be responsible for the finer—Acheulian—hand-axes, 
at least in Africa and England. 30 Was it also so in India? We do 
not know. 


30, Clark ancl Piggott, op. cit., pp. 53-54. 




IDENTIFICATION OF PLACE-NAMES 
MENTIONED IN THE JAVAKHEDA PLATES OF 

AMOGHAVARSHA I: SAKA 742 

By 

S. A. SALI 

These plates, found at Javakheda, taluka Shahada, district 
Dhulia (Maharashtra State), were published by Shri D. R. Bhat, 
Curator, Rajwade Samshodhan Manda'l, Dhulia, in Epigraphia Indi- 
ca Yol. XXXII, pp. 1291 They record the grant of the village 
Vayipadraka by the Rashtrakuta king Amoghavarsha I while he 
was camping at Sri-Nisvapuraka, to a Brahmana named Jogga#- 
bhatta, son of Revaddi-bhatta, on the occasion of the Dakshinayana- 
sankranti which occurred on Friday the 8th of the bright half of 
Ashadha in the expired Saka year 742. Vayipadraka was bounded 
by Laghu-Moyipadraka in the east, Umbaropika-grama in the south, 
the boundary of the same village in the west and Vindhya moun¬ 
tain in the north. 

Prof. Mirashi gives a correct reading as Umbharopika for Um- 
baropika. 1 The donated village Vayipadraka was included, accord¬ 
ing to Mirashi’s correct reading, in the Division of Prakasbaya 2 

Bhat identifies Sri-Nisvapuraka with Nisarpur near Kukshi in 
Madhya Bharat and except this he has not tried to identify other 
villages mentioned in the said grant. Mirashi, however, has made 
an attempt in this connection, but his identifications do not seem 
to be satisfactory. 

This writer agrees with Mirashi when he says that Nisarpur 
near Kukshi in Madhya Bharat is not likely to be identical with 
Nisvapuraka. Yet, at the same time, he disagrees with the latter's 
identification of Sri-Nisvapuraka with Navalpur. To this writer, 
the name Sri-Nisvapuraka, where Amoghavarsha I was camping, 
appears to be a joint-name of the village, i.e., Nisvapuraka near 
Sri. These two villages can be identified with Shrikhed and Nisar- 
ppr (1" Survey Sheet No. 46 K/10) lying only about 300 m. apart 
from each other, on the right bank of the Umri Nala, a feeder of the 
river Gomai, and about 9 km. north-east of Javakheda (where the 
plates were found) which is also situated on the right bank of the 
same Nala near its confluence with the latter. 

1. V. V, Mirashi, Studies in Indology , Vol, II, p. 207f, 

2. Ibid. 
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Mirashi rightly says that the camp was probably situated not 
very far from the donated village. It is, therefore, necessary to 
look for the villages around the above mentioned Shrikhed-Nisarpur, 
which could be identified with those mentioned in the plates. It 
may be said after Mirashi that the donated village Vayipadraka 
cannot now be traced. Mohida and Umri, which in Mirashi’s opi¬ 
nion are identical with respectively Moyipadraka and Umbharopika, 
are far away from Shrikhed-Nisarpur. None of the present villages 
in the area bears a name phonetically similar to Umbharopika of 
the plates. That there existed in the vicinity of Shrikhed and 
Nisarpur a certain village by name Umri—a name phonetically near 
to Umbharopika—on the banks of Umri Nala sometime in the past 
can be surmised from the name Umri Nala. Because, the custom of 
naming Nalas or streams after a prominent village on their banks 
is still prevalent in the region. 3 Therefore, Umbharopika can be 
identified with the village Umri existing sometime in the past on 
the Umri Nala upstream from Shrikhed-Nisarpur. Moyipadraka 
can be satisfactorily identified with Moyda (1" Survey Sheet No. 
46 K./14), a village situated about 15 km. east of Shrikhed-Nisarpur on 
the Khetia-Rajpur road. The donated village Vayipadraka lay some¬ 
where between Shrikhed-Nisarpur and Moyda, and to the south of 
the Satpura mentioned in the plates as Vindhya. 


3. Interestingly enough in the area around the villages mentioned in this article 
there are two examples of Nalas which have been named after the villages 
situated on their banks; e.g, Sankrali Nala named after the village Sankrali 
Buzrug and Bandhara Nala named after the village Bandhara Khurd (see 1" 
Survey Sheet No. 46 K/10). 



THE BUDDHIST CAVES AT SUDHAGARH 


By 

OWEN C. KAIL 



The Buddhist caves at Sudhagarh consist of two separate 
groups—one at Nenavali and the other at Thanale; in addition there 
is an isolated cell at the village of Gomashi, six miles south-west of 
Nenavali. Both groups are located in the Sudhagarh taluka of 
Kolaba district and stand in the shadow of the Sudhagarh fort. 

The easiest approach is from Panvel via Pen to Nagothana and 
thence to the village of Pali which lies at the foot of the Sarasgadh 
fort. Pali is a convenient halting place as facilities for food and 
shelter are available. 

The Thanale caves are 11 miles from Pali and to reach them 
one should proceed along the Pali-Khopoli road for about 7 miles 
upto the village of Pedli or Perli; the kutcha track to the right leads 
to Thanale and Nenavali. The village of Thanale is now 4 miles 
distant and can be identified by the twin wells by the road. From 
here the path winds through the hillside village across the valley to 
the caves which are nearly 3 miles from the twin wells. 

The Thanale group: 

The Thanale group of caves face west and overlook the ravine. 
The path is easy to traverse except for the last mile when it 
disappears in the undergrowth of pith, karvanda and bamboo. 

There are in all 23 excavations which are in a fair state of 
preservation. The path leading from cave to cave does not now 
exist, having been eroded away by centuries of rain and wind. 

The most important excavation in this group is the vihara, 
which consists of a low pit or assembly area, a raised plinth or 
verandah with steps leading upto it from the pit, and cells cut into 
all three walls. 

The entrances to the cells are ornamented with the Chaitya- 
motif and between two adjacent cells are niches also decorated with 
the Chaitya arch. The space between the Chaitya arches is filled 
with the Rail pattern and a lattice window cut in the stone. Each 
cell has a stone bench. Polished grey-stone plaques have been 
let into the northern and eastern walls seven feet above the floor 
of the verandah. Two of them bear brief inscriptions in the Brahml 
script of the third century B .C. testifying to donations made to¬ 
wards the construction of some of these caves. Above the niche or 
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alcove on the northern wall is a large bas-relief of a five-headed 
serpent which is repeated in miniature on the southern wall. Adja¬ 
cent to this is another engraving of a couple standing on a fish. 
Though this panel is not in keeping with the rest of the architecture, 
it does not necessarily mean it is a latter addition. Such sculptures 
did form part of the ornamentation* of Hinayana architecture, 

Imitation windows have been carved on the walls between the 
entrances to the cells. The lattice which is not square but diamond 
shaped is only an inch deep and was not cut through the walls. 
The southern wall is further ornamented with the Rail pattern 
which instead of having straight bars has “wavy” horizontal bands. 
This variation of an established Buddhist symbol does not appear 
in any of the groups in Western India. The ceiling of the vihara has 
a large painting of . the lotus-flower in white, red and black and 
there appears to be some letters or symbols: at the four cardinal 
points of the flower. Considering the condition of the painting it 
is most unlikely that it was outlined two thousand years ago, unless 
it was periodically “touched up.” As such I am of the opinion that 
it is a comparatively recent addition to the caves and the contribu¬ 
tion of the inhabitants of the village of Thanale. 

This vihara is by far the most interesting in both the groups, 
and bears by comparison an abundance of decoration, carving and 
inscriptions. 

The Chaitya cave is comparatively devoid of interest. The 
characteristic chaityasrch entrance whether in stone or wood has 
entirely disappeared, A solitary stupa or dagoba 12 feet in height 
stands at the far end with faint traces of the Rail pattern at the 
upper end of the cylinder. Steps leading from the Chaitya to the 
adjacent caves have long since crumbled and the only path now 
available, which is dangerous, is along the face of the rock. 

An interesting excavation is what may be termed the stupa 
gallery. It consists of a large low-roofed cell with eight stupas 
carved from the same rock. The stupas range from three-and-a- 
half to four-and-a- half feet in height. They are regular stupas orna¬ 
mented with the Rail pattern and have stone shafts and square 
abacus. In addition there are two small niches in the side and back 
walls which are ornamented with Chaitya arches. The floor of the cell 
is littered with rubble and stones and there is no path leading from 
this cave to the one adjacent. This stupa gallery is similar to the stupa 
galleries at Bhaja and Kanheri, They are not devotional stupas but 
are funerary mounds, the relics and jewels of a Buddhist saint 
being enshrined in a hollow receptacle in the square abacus. 

The remaining excavations towards the north are either single 
cells or double-storied cells and are in a fine state of preservation; 
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IS? 


stairs leading to the upper stories have 
in the same landslide which removed 


unfortunately fallen away 
the facade of the Chaitya 


cave. 


The Nenavali group: 

The caves at Nenavali are about 22 miles tom Pali or a lurther 
11 miles tom Thanale via the villages of Bhairampada and Pacha- 
pur. If travelling by Jeep one can get within half a mile of the 
Nenavali caves. 

This group is sometimes referred to as the Karsamble. group. 
The caves face east and overlook the Bhira pipe-line in the distance. 
The group consists of 37 excavations but many of them are multi¬ 
ple caves, as in the case of the Chaitya-cum-mMra where 16 caves, 
make up this excavation. The entire group is in an advanced state 
of ruin and in many cases the overhanging rock has collapsed, there¬ 
by, blocking entry to the cells. In the same manner all traces of 
pondhis or cisterns which used to serve the caves have disappeared. 

The majority of the caves were natural caverns which were 
converted into bhikshu-grihas (cells) or vihdras regardless of the 
fact that the rock was unsuitable for normal cave excavation, as 
was necessary two thousand years ago. An easily noticeable flaw 
is the layer of red laterite which occurs in an otherwise homogene¬ 
ous mass of Deccan lava, which was the cause of the caves crumb¬ 
ling, and which eventually lead to the early evacuation of the settle¬ 
ment. 

The most important excavation in this group is Cave No.. 13 
which is a large excavation consisting of 15 cells and one Chaitya 
cell carved in the three walls. It consists of a large assembly area 
fifty-five feet long by forty-four feet broad and around this is a 
verandah or plinth (similar to that at Thanale) two feet higher than 
the pit and eight feet wide. In the northern wall are four cells 
each having a stone bench. The southern wall has five cells each 
With a stone bench and the western wall has seven cells each also 
with a stone bench. The Chaitya cell is the second cell from the 
right. An unusual feature is that the floor of the Chaitya is level 
with the pit, whereas the floors of the other cells are level with the 
verandah. Stone steps lead from the assembly area to the verandah. 

The Chaitya cell has the conventional arched roof and contains 
a stupa which is nine feet high. There is no ornamentation what¬ 
soever on the stupa, not even the Rail pattern on the upper end of 
the cylinder—an indication of its antiquity. Local inhabitants 
however state that a loose stone slab was fitted into the top of the 
stupa which bears out the theory that a wooden umbrella was once 
fitted to the top. There is today no trace of the umbrella or shaft. 
There are signs of water seeping into the arched roof of the Chaitya 
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cell and being lead around the stupa and across the floor to the 
edge of the cliff. This runnel which is nine inches wide and twelve 
inches deep is flanged, so that the runnel could be covered with 
stone slabs. 

Remnants of a short flight of three stone steps exist at the nor¬ 
thern and southern ends of the assembly hall, leading up to the 
verandah and the caves beyond. 

There are several square and round sockets in the ceiling corres¬ 
ponding with similar sockets in the floor. From their position and 
layout it is apparent they were used for the fitment of a wooden or 
rood screen, which was intended to close off the vihdra, leaving the 
Chaitya open to light and to visiting monks and others. The low 
roof however and the distance of the stupa from the cliff makes it 
highly improbable that much sunlight ever reached it. Other Chaitya 
caves were constructed with Chaitya windows, through which the 
light filtered on to the dagoba. In caves where the Chaitya window 
did not exist a rood screen in front served the purpose. In the case 
of this cell a Chaitya door existed, as remnants of the lintel of the 
door are still visible today. 

In the majority of Buddhist cave groups, pondhis or cisterns 
were excavated at the entrance to and under the caves, and water 
was lead into the pondhis by a system of runnels. In a few cases 
as at Kanheri these pondhis were fed by springs. At Nenavali 
however, only one pondhi was located which was filled with rubble. 
All other pondhis ’have most probably been filled with earth and 
stones and are now difficult to locate. 

Most of the other cells consist of single, double or triple units 
the entrance to the second and third cells being through the cell in 
front. All the cells have the usual stone bench, but in the double 
cells: a lamp-niche has been cut into the side wall near the door. ■ 

The small inner cells were furnished with wooden doors, as 
sockets for such arrangements are noticeable. This feature is re¬ 
peated so often that in spite of the two other thicknesses of wall 
between the innermost cell and the outer entrance of the cave, one 
is lead to believe that inner-most compartment was used as a strong 
room. ; 

There are traces of the walls and the ceilings having been plas¬ 
tered with a mixture of clay, paddy husk and lime and lesser traces 
of red and black colour are also visible. There is no doubt that 
these attempts at decoration were made by much later occupants 
and‘as such they can be ignored. 

Six miles south-east of Nenavali is a single isolated cell at the 
village of Gomashi, containing a figure of the Buddha in the Bhumi- 
sparsamUdra or Earth-touching-attitude. This image places the cave 
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in the sixth or seventh century A.D. when it was occupied by the 
Mahayana Buddhists. 

Buddhist caves either belong to the Hinayana or to the Maha¬ 
yana periods. Caves excavated by the Hinayana Buddhists are 
austere and plain, the main form of ornamentation being the Chaitya 
arch and the Rail. Caves belonging to the Mahayana period are re¬ 
markable for a profusion of sculpture and painting, mainly depict¬ 
ing the Buddha in one of his mudrtis or attitudes. Many Hinayana 
settlements were later occupied by the Mahayana Buddhists who 
overlaid the simple and austere decoration with an abundance of 
Buddhas, Boddhisattvas and other figures. 

The Nenavali group is remarkable for a total absence of any 
form of ornamentation. This immediately places the group as be¬ 
longing to the earlier part of Hinayana period, as opposed to the 
Thanale group whose Chaitya and Vihara are decorated with con¬ 
ventional Buddhist symbols. As such the Thanale group follows 
that at Nenavali. This is further borne out by the fact that at Nena¬ 
vali the Assembly Hall (vihara) and the place of worship (the 
Chaitya) were located in the same excavation. Later on as the prin¬ 
ciples of Buddhist cave architecture evolved, the Chaitya cell was 
separated from the Assembly Hall as at Thanale. 

The Thanale group therefore belongs to the same period as the 
early excavations at Bhaja and Karla, i.e. 150 B.C. Under the cir¬ 
cumstances however Nenavali is naturally earlier and if we fix its 
date at 200 B.C. we shall not be far out i.e. the date of the Cuttack 
excavations and before those at Kathiawar. 

When Hinayana Buddhism gave way to the Mahayana, neither 
of these groups were occupied by the Mahayanists, who came in a 
small band as far as Gomashi, where they left the Bhumi-Sparsa 
image of Buddha. They either ignored the existing excavations at 
Nenavali and Thanale or occupied them without making any changes. 

It would now not be out of place to describe the circumstances 
under which these caves were discovered and which was the cause 
of some controversy in the local press a few years ago. The credit 
for their “discovery” goes to the late Prof. D. D. Kosambi, 
who claimed to have found the caves where he expected them to 
be—on the old trade route from Rewas to Kolhapur, although they 
were not shown in the Gazetteers. He was also the first to read the 
two inscriptions in the Brahmi script at Thanale. This script he 
dated at 250-150 B.C. 

Four factors prompted the Professor in his search for these 
caves. Almost all the Buddhist caves in the Deccan; (a) were situat¬ 
ed along or near the ancient trade routes (b) overlooked river valleys 
(c) were in the vicinity of the Passes to the plateau (d) which Passes 
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in the Middle Ages were commanded by feudal forts. 

Sudhagarh lay on the trade route from Rewas to Kolhapur via 
Mahad and Bhor. Two of the smaller tributaries of the Mula river 
flow down the valleys in this area. The Vaghjai, Savasana and 
Dera-Ghutka Passes on either side of Sudhagarh give access to the 
plateau, and overshadowing all are the forts of Sudhagarh and 
Sarasgadh. 

Yet no caves were reported in this area, which is the Sudha¬ 
garh taluka of what used to be the old Bhor State; possibly the 
reason for their omission is that the Gazetteers usually covered 
‘British’ territory and the maps made by setting up theodolites 
some distance from the towering Deccan scarp, missed the caves 
lying in its shadow. With the co-operation of the Archaeological 
Club of the National Defence Academy, Khadakvasla, a careful 
search of the area was made using aerial survey and high powered 
telescopes, which eventually resulted in the discovery of the caves 
at Sudhagarh. 

The Sudhagarh caves throw new light on the role of Buddhism, 
particularly in this area. For besides bringing a higher degree of 
civilisation to the wilderness and new knowledge of agriculture 
and crops, the first monks evidently played a leading role in the 
economic development of the peninsula. They were respected by 
tribesmen, supported by kings and merchants and immune from the 
depradations of robbers. Moreover aged traders often became 
monks, bringing with them to the monastery their own personal 
wealth and property, which eventually converted these monastic 
establishments in banking houses, granaries and supply depots for 
the caravans. This is clearly seen at Nenavali where small inner 
cells were fitted with strong wooden doors, though there were two 
other thicknesses of cells between the inner strong room and the 
outer entrance to the cave. 

These caves must have had well-filled treasuries, and we know 
from ancient Chinese records that interest was charged and the sur¬ 
plus produce of the fields, orchards and gardens owned by the mo¬ 
nasteries, was sold. The profits from such trade not only housed 
and fed idle monks, but was used for the purchase of gold, jewels 
and ornaments for devotional purposes, and clothing, vessels and 
supplies for the caravans. 

This situation continued till the number of self-sufficient villages 
increased to such an extent that the very nature of the trade chang¬ 
ed and the general importance of a long distance trade collapsed. 

By the time of Harsha in the seventh century A.D. such monas¬ 
teries had become uneconomical and a drain upon the country’s 
resources. But till the end of the Gupta period they played an im¬ 
portant role in the development of the economy of the Deccan. 





AN INSCRIBED KESHAVA IMAGE FROM 

THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, NEW YORK* 


M. S. NAGARAJA RAO 

While going through the pages of Zimmer’s Volume II (1955), 
I was struck by the caption of Plate No. 388, which said, Bengal - 
Vishnu Trivikrama— XI-XII century”. The image roused my curio¬ 
sity as it bore a beautifully engraved Kannada inscription on its 
pedestal. I, therefore, wished to know from where in Bengal, an 
image with Kannada inscription came, It is with the kindness 
of Mr. Jean Schmidt, Dept, of Far East, of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art New York, who forwarded me a good photograph of the 
sculpture, that I could examine, study and write the following note. 

The image (see illustration) is in standing posture in the sama- 
Manga. It is encircled at the top by a decorative Makaratoma 
which culminates at the top centre by a kirtimukha and chatra, 
umbrella, which projects and canopies the head of the deity.. Then 
the ten incarnations of Vishnu are sculptured around, viz., Matsya 
(fish), Ktirma (tortoise), Vardha (boar), Narasimha, and Vdmana 
to the right of the deity; and, Rama, Balarama, Parasurma, Buddha 
and Kalki to the left. Just behind the head of the deity is the 
nimbus or halo, the outer periphery of which is decorated with 
delicately carved floral scrolls. The deity himself is richly de¬ 
corated and a heavy crown with delicate carvings adorns the 
head. One of the four hands, the front left, is mutilated. The 
others hold the following attributes: the back right hand, Sankha; 
the back left, Cakra (the disc part of it again mutilated); the 
front right, Padma; and the front left which must have held gad% 

, • is mutilated as already noted. 

The deity is attended by two of his consorts who could be identi¬ 
fied as grldevi and Bhudevi. They are adorned with kintamukutas 
and other ornaments. They hold in their hands a lotus stalk each. 

The pedestal in front bears a three-line inscription of 12th 
century A. D. which reads 

* Mr. Aschwin Lipp, Research Curator, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
kindly informs me that he has published a note on this image m the Bulletin, 

' He has however : kindly permitted me to publish this detailed note, as more 
information is included, The specimen is said to come from Kikken, in Mysore. 
My thanks are due to Mr. Aschwin Lipp for the permission and Mr. Jean 
Schmidt for the photograph. 
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Sarasvatlgapadasi Balligrame— 
ye Ruvari Dasojana 
Besa “Kesavamurti” 

It means that (this is) the image of Keshava, a work of the 
sculptor (ruvari), Dasoja of Balligrama, who belongs to (the order 
of sculptors known as) Sarasvatigana. 

With this brief description of the image under study, we shall 
now discuss its other aspects. 

Identification: 

At the outset, it is to be mentioned that the image is of Keshava 
and not of Trivikrama as mentioned by Zimmer (1955, op. cit.). 
The identification is provided by the unquestionable authority of 
the inscription on the pedestal. This is corroborated by the lite¬ 
rary evidence as well. According to Rupamandana (Rao, T.A.G., 
p. 229), Keshava which is one of the twentyfour manifestations of 
Visnu, should be sculptured with the following attributed in his 
four hands in the prescribed order: the back right hand, Saiikha; 
back left, Cakra; front left, gadd; and front right, Padma. The 
same arrangement is prescribed in the Patalakhanda of the Padma - 
purctna (Rao, T.A.G., Op. cit). However, according to the latter, 
the emblems of Pradyumna are similar to those of Keshava. But 
in the present instance that the image is of Keshava is beyond doubt, 
as it is given in the inscription at the base. 

Provenance: 

The image certainly does not belong to Bengal. On the other 
hand, it is a typical sculpture of the Hoysala period and of Hoysala 
region, i.e.. the sculpture comes from Karnatak and in all probabi¬ 
lity, from Belur in the Hasan district of Mysore state. 1 This is con¬ 
firmed from the following; As already mentioned, the inscription 2 on 
the pedestal mentions that this is a sculpture made by the sculptor 
Dasoja who hailed from BalUgrama, and belonged to the order of 
sculptors known as Sarasvatigana. 3 

1. Dr. Sarasvati, in a footnote, makes a cursory remark that this sculpture is 
wrongly attributed to Bengal, but does, not, elaborate as to where from this 
sculpture comes (Sarasvati, S.K.. 1957, p. 188). 

2, Such signed images are commonly met with in many Hoysala temples. The 
signatures at the base mention the names of the artists who executed them. 
For example, Belur, Halebid, Nuggihalli and Somanathpur (Narasimhachar, 
R„ 1917, p. 5). 

: 3. On a pillar in the Nakareshvara temple at Sucli, (Taluka,. Ron, Dist, Dharwar, 
Mysore State) there, is an inscription, palaeographically ascribable to 12th 
century, which extols the great qualities of a sculptor (Ruvari) called Chattoja 
son of Ketoja. He is described as a friend (or follower) of Sarasvatigana. 
Thus the existence of an order of sculptors belonging to this Sarasvatigana is 
confirmed (Information from Sri'A, M. Amiigeri, Research Assistant, Mysore 
Archaeological Department and acknowledged with thanks). 
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This Dasoja is not a new name in Hoysala art, particularly in 
connection with the construction of the famous Hoysala temple of 
Chennakeshava at Belur. As noted above, he came from Balli- 
grama, the present village Baligami (in the Shikaripur taluka of 
Shimoga district, Mysore state), which is itself famous for many 
beautiful monuments (MAR, 1931, pp. 58-65). He and his son, 
Chavana, executed many sculptures in the Belur temple. Thus the 
famous bracket figure of a lady dressing her long hair on the exterior 
of the temple, the sculpture of Durga and another bracket figure- 
again of a lady making her hair—on a pillar in the pillared hall of 
the temple [f -MAR, 1931, pp. 35,36 and 44 (PI. X, 1) respectively] 
are all works of Dasoja of Bajligrama and bear his name inscribed 
on the pedestal below (EC, Vol. V, Nos. 34, 36 and 37 respectively 
on p. 124). Many other bracket images bear the name of his son 
Chavana (EC, Vol. V, Nos. 35, 39 on p. 124 and No. 45 on p. 125). 
Another female sculpture in the Hoysalesvara temple at Halebid 
(MAR, 1917, p. 2 and PI. II, 2) is executed by one Dasoja. How¬ 
ever, it is not certain whether he is Dasoja of Bajligrama or another 
with the same name. But that Dasoja worked at Belur is certain 
from the evidence of the signed bracket figures. Therefore, in all 
probability, the image comes from Belur. 4 

Date; 

As already mentioned, the image is a typical Hoysala piece of 
art, which can be surmised from the style. The exquisitely carv¬ 
ed Prabhavali with the ten incarnations, the heavy ornamentation, 
particularly the elaborately carved Kintamukuta, the long Vaija- 
yantmidla and the typical lions with twirled tail standing on the 
heads of the elephants on the sides of the Prabhavali are all charac¬ 
teristic features of the Hoysala sculptural art, A cursory compa¬ 
rison of the image with those carved on the exterior of the temples 
at Belur, Halebid or Somanathapur will bring home the similarity 
of the sculpture under study with them. 

Further we may again refer to the epigraph at the base. 
Dasoja of Bajligrama is the author of this image. As already noted, 
this Dasoja participated in the construction and carvings of the 
Belur temple. The temple, as we know, was constructed by Hoy¬ 
sala monarch Visnuvardhana in A.D. 1117 (EC, Vol. V, Belur, 
No. 58, pp. 127-134 and MAR, 1931, p. 20) to commemorate his con- 

4. An image of Keshava in the central shrine of Koshava temple at Somanathapur 
is reported to have been missing (Narasimhachar, R., 1917, p. 3). Would this 
image under study be the same as that of missing image of Somanathapur? 
It is certainly not. For, the present image is the work of Dasoja of Balligrama 
who worked at Belur in A.D. 1117. But the temple of Keshava at" Soma¬ 
nathapur was constructed in A.D. 1298 by Soma, a high officer under the 
Hoysala ruler, Narasimha III (Narasimhachar, B,, Ibid, p. 1 and E. C., Vol. Ill, 
T. Narsipur No. 97). 
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version to Vaishnavism from Jainism. Thus, the date of Dasoja is 
fixed in A.D. 1117. This clearly shows that the image under study 
j must have been carved around A.D. 1117. Therefore, on com¬ 

parative evidence as well as inscriptional evidence, the sculpture 
could easily be dated to the early part of 12th century A.D. 

) 
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CHRISTIAN ART IN GOA-SOME REFLECTIONS 

By 

E. R. HAMBYE 

I recently revisited Goa, and took a particular interest in its 
Christian monuments, above all those of Old Goa, that extraordi¬ 
nary memory-haunted capital where marvels of past glories remind 
us, even more than in Fatehpur-Sikri, of the passing of civilisations, 
In the course of one of those leisurely explorations about Old Goa, 
I had in mind to see those churches, which are now almost always 
closed. Some just must not be missed, such as St. Catherine’s near 
the Franciscan house, and the Rosary church which is built on the 
western edge of the hill called Monte Santo. 

While rummaging here and there in the loft of the Rosary 
Church, a section of which has already collapsed, I came across a 
small ledge, obviously belonging to some altar-piece, but thrown 
away on a heap of discarded bits of wood. The ledge, hardly more 
than 50 cm. in height, and about 7 cm. wide, had kept its pristine 
beauty in spite of wicked times: a small Atlas, naked and crouching, 
holding up a dwarf pillar. The carving was remarkable by its bold¬ 
ness, its details and its proportions. 

This can serve as symbol of the extraordinary achievements of 
Christian Art in Goa, more precisely in the three well-known dis¬ 
tricts of Ilhas, Salsette and Bardes. 

I. SOME OF THE DATA 

Such an art reached its climax in churches, but we should not 
overlook the other religious establishments, such as monasteries 
and colleges. Considerable destruction, 1 some of it only as recent¬ 
ly as the second half of the 19th cent., has deprived us of many of 
these buildings. But those which are still standing, are notable 
for their achievements and their diversity: friaries of the Fran¬ 
ciscans in Old Goa and at Pilar, near Goa Yelha; their smaller 
sister institutions attached to almost each parish-church of Bardes 
district, once manned by the same Franciscans; Jesuit houses of Old 
Goa (only about half of the old Professed House attached to Bom 
Jesus Basilica remains) and in Rachol, with the corresponding 
smaller residences alongside most of the Salsette churches, where 
the Jesuits worked for more than 150 years; the very large convent 
of Santa Monica in Old Goa, which once upon a time was the biggest 
such monastery for nuns in the whole Portuguese empire, including 
Portugal itself. 

1. A, Lopes Mendes, A India Portuguesa (Lisbon), 1886, vol. I, p. 166. 


We shall however be satisfied to restrict ourselves to a report 
on the many churches of the present Goa State. They still repre¬ 
sent the most imposing series of Christian monuments left to our 
admiration there: outstanding churches of the great religious orders 
or humble parish churches, richly endowed chapels of towns or 
simple shrines of the road-side, they add up to one of the richest 
and yet concentrated ensemble of such religious buildings in India, 
and perhaps even in many other parts of the world. Actually we 
are faced with an unexpected and most striking type of conserva¬ 
tory, where we meet with almost anything of Indo-European reli¬ 
gious art the 16th-18th centuries have produced. 

Let us begin to analyse some of the significant characteristics 
of this treasure trove. First, we are impressed by a sound, basic 
approach to religious architecture, which for the most part leaves 
little to be desired. Here we have to mention the use of vaulting, 
not only in the presbyteries, which is the rule, but also, though 
not so commonly, in the nave itself. Various types of vaulting 
were introduced there, such as the barrel-vault, the groined vault, 
and also the cover ceiling with penetrations, which is characteris¬ 
tic of the Renaissance and Baroque periods. In some churches, 
like those of Penha de Frances (Bardes) and Santanna (Ilhas) such 
vaulting system is reinforced by transversal arches, an obvious re¬ 
minder of medieval technique. This is also the case with the qua¬ 
dripartite vaults of the Se (the cathedral of Old Goa, still the big¬ 
gest church of its kind in India today 2 ), or even of the magnificent 
sacristies of Bom Jesus and of the Franciscan church in the same 
place. Domes or cupolas, however much developed since the Re¬ 
naissance, are found rather rarely, and the case of St Cajetan’s, 
again in Old Goa, and its church of Our Lady of Divine Providence 
is exceptional. It is a clear attempt to reproduce in India the great 
models of the Italian Baroque, under the particular influence of 
St Peter’s and St Andrea della Valle’s in Rome. 

To this architectural survey we must add some remarks on the 
general use and function of ornamentation meant to underline and 
interpret the architectonic features of the churches. While we find 
in Goa all the decorative sensitiveness of the Baroque times, it tends 
to keep rather sober, even austere, especially if compared to the 
efflorescence of Brazil for the same period. Yet such embellish¬ 
ment, as there is, is often well developed, making much use of 
stucci effects, and this is especially the case with presbyteries, and 
with the eastern wall which gives entrance to these. In case of 
greater churches, especially those built during the 17th cent., nave 

2. M. T. Chic6, ‘Aspects of the Religious Art of Portuguese India’, MARG 
8 (1954-55), pp. 23-5. 
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and transepts have often received an adequate decorative treat¬ 
ment, for instance in Margao and in Santanna. 

Facades 3 in Goa are too clearly treated according to the Renais¬ 
sance principles of three successive orders, etc., but they are suffi¬ 
ciently diversified as to make a good picture of variety. More classi¬ 
cal in this respect is the facade of the Se (the collapsed northern 
tower prevents us today from experiencing the full effect this struc¬ 
ture should give us), as well as that of the Augustinian church in 
Old Goa, which is now, alas!, a heap of broken stones and columns, 
except for the one side left standing of the northern tower. From 
the old designs of the latter facade we know that, it enjoyed a re¬ 
markable influence on other churches, for instance on Santanna. 
More Baroque and also more refined is the facade of Bom Jesus, 
though it may be considered as more sophisticated. This is also 
the case with some of the Bardes churches, such as Calangute and 
Assagao, on which the Roccoco style is already at work. 4 

The facades of most of those churches still remain functional, 
meaning here that they are not merely juxtaposed to the edifice. 
In this they contrast with many examples in Europe for the same 
period, 

Churches in Goa were, and many still are, lavishly furnished. 
If we want to appreciate the contrast between a bare building and 
its full embellishment, we could find it today in Old Goa. It would 
suffice to compare between the restored church of St John of God, 
which is practically innocent of any interior decoration, and that 
St. Francis of Assisi, the adornment of which is definitely more in¬ 
tricate than that even of the Se and the Bom Jesus! 

Among the most outstanding achievements of ecclesiastical fur¬ 
niture, the altar-pieces (reredos) and the pulpits appear perhaps as 
the best achievements. 5 To these we must add the following: statues 
of all sorts, either in conjunction with altars and pulpits, or in¬ 
dependent; tomb-stones and sepulchres, though there were of course 
not originally intended as mere pieces of furniture. Other expres¬ 
sions of such a concern for beauty and details are the more common 
items, such as chairs, tables, and the often impressive cupboards and 
almirahs of the sacristies, particularly those still so well preserved 
in Bom Jesus. In all this iwe meet perhaps with one of the fun¬ 
damental features of Indo-Portuguese art, that constant, but charac¬ 
teristically sober, urge for decoration, 'which seems to have reached 
its climax by the middle of the 17th cent. While the baptismal 

3. Carlos de Azevedo, Arte crista, na India Portuguesa, Lisbon, 1959, pp. 39-31; 

33-59. 

4. M. T, Chico, Tgrejas de Goa’ Gazrcia de Orta, 1956, p. 333. 

5. Ibid, ‘A Escultura decorativa a Talha Dourada nas Igrejas da India Portuguesa’. 

Belas Artes (Lisbon), 1954, No. 7, pp. 23-39, 
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fonts do not offer as much decorative merits as other pieces of church 
appointments, some command our attention, for instance at the Se 
and in the Rosario church (Old Goa), with their late Gothic and 
Manueline design of great beauty. 

The art of painting was practised very early in Goa, at first by 
European artists working either with European or local materials; 
later by local artists, who are responsible for the bulk of what we 
find today in churches and museums. These works can be divided 
into independent and semi-independent paintings, and murals. 6 The 
semi-independent paintings are those which are incorporated into 
altar-pieces, of which we have some striking examples on the main 
altar, dedicated to the Holy Spirit, in the Margao church; they may 
also serve for the concerted decorative themes which mark the upper 
part of the wall around the sanctuary arch, as found in Bom Jesus 
and at Ribandar. Such pictures for a long time used wood as sup¬ 
port, and this practice was actually never completely given up, 
likely owing to the difficulty in getting good canvas in the east. 
Murals are also found in Goan churches, but with much restraint. 
Surviving examples, such as in Santa Monica and in St. Francis 
of Assisi, show both the use of distemper and oil. They cannot 
be said to have reached a very high quality. 

We must also mention the accomplishments of the jewellers 
and workers in precious metals, who lent their artistic talents to 
fashioning various sacred utensils, such as chalices, monstances, 
Crosses, censers, etc. In spite of appropriations of much of these 
treasures leading to destruction and forcible exportation, in the 
wake of the anticlerical fever of the late 18th century, and the 19th 
century, there still remain enough samples of this art as to make 
us wonder respectfully at the abilities of the local craftmen. For, 
though some pieces were imported from Europe (e.g,, the splendid 
Toledo monstrance of Margao), most of what we have today was 
made locally. Absolutely outstanding in this respect is the large 
reliquary of St. Francis Xavier’s body, made in Goa in 1636-7. Local 
embroidery found also an outlet in some well-preserved vestments 
for liturgical use, such as those of Verna (Salsette) and Margao. 7 

II. AN APPRAISAL 

Strangely enough, religious art in Goa has found few, if any, 
commentators until very recently. True enough, a real school of 
historians developed in Goa since the middle of the 19th cent. Scho¬ 
lars from outside, be Portuguese or other Europeans and Americans, 
showed also some interest in the history of Goa, both religious and 

6. Carlos Azevedo, Op. cit., pp. 93-110. 

7. R. dos Santos, ‘A India Portuguesa e as Artes Decorativas’, Belas Artes 
(Lisbon), 1954, No. 7, pp. 3-16. 
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secular. However their labours were focussed rather on political, 
social and religious questions. They neglected the history and inter¬ 
pretation of art. In the following reflections, we shall make use 
of our personal notes, besides the works of several Portuguese 
scholars, whose main contributions are noted at the end of this 
article. 

It is almost a platitude to state that Christian art in Goa de¬ 
pended on Portuguese models. Yet we should not understand by 
this any claim to Lusitanian exclusiveness. For, while the art of 
Portugal itself for the period under review was original up to a 
point, it was intimately related with the general evolution of the 
Renaissance and Baroque periods throughout Europe. Like in 
other smaller countries of Europe, such as the Netherlands, Swit¬ 
zerland and Bohemia, Portugal could not manage without accept¬ 
ing, to a greater extent that her bigger sister states, influences from 
outside. It is well known that English influence played its part 
in the evolution of late Gothic in Portugal. During the 15th 
century, Flemish artists brought there their improved art of paint¬ 
ing. Italians became influential during the Renaissance and even, 
later on, without speaking of later Spanish and French impacts. 

Similar influences played also an important role in the Portuguese 

dominions of Asia and America. It can be added as a personal 

opinion that the Lusitanians were perhaps more devoted to archi- j 

teeture than to any other fine art. Actually in course of their 

world expansion they built enormously, and generally very well i 

indeed. ' 

From the last flourish of Gothic (Manueline period, 1495-1521), ‘ 

there remain in Goa, as belated manifestation of that age, the Rosa¬ 
rio church, the main door of St. Francis of Assisi, the tower of St. t 

Peter’s at Panelim, and finally the already mentioned baptismal ' 

fonts of both the Se and Rosario church. These remnants are charac¬ 
terised by the use of multi-ribbed vaults (Rosario, St. Peter’s tower), 
and by an almost romanesque treatment of the general architecture 
and decoration. Not much there can be found of the exuberance of ' 

the Jeronymos monastery at Belem, except in the details of St. Fran- j 

cis door and of both the baptismal fonts. 8 This apparent poverty f 

must have been caused in Goa by lack of suitable artists and mate- t 

rial, if not of resources, since we can hardly accept a conscious re- :! 

turn to the austerity of centuries gone-by. What is still more un- j 

expected is to find Gothic rooms in Santa Monica, though they were 
built between 1606 and 1627. It may be due to a sense of tradition, j 

“s de Azevedo, Arte crista na India Portugum, Lisbon, 1959, p, 27-29* < 

M. T. Chico, ‘A Igreja do Priorado do Ros&ario na Velha Goa, a arte Manuelina , 

e a Arte do Guzarates’, Belas Artes (Lisbon), 1954, No. 7, pp. 17-22 


perhaps even to a desire of creating a monastic atmosphere asso¬ 
ciated even then with medieval times and traditions. 

All the remainder of the Goa ecclesiastical architecture belongs 
to the late Renaissance, and above all to the Baroque and Roccoco 
periods. Goa has hardly known the early Renaissance, though the 
Se could be regarded as an attempt at recreating a church where 
the Baroque approach stands at the cross-roads between classical 
lines and an insistence on dynamic ornamentation. The Se actual¬ 
ly belongs to the category of hall-churches, a late medieval method 
of construction, which aimed at setting the central cave and the 
aisles at equal height with their vaulting at the same elevation. I 
doubt however that this is wholly applicable to the Se of Goa. At 
any rate it certainly follows to some extent the general plan of 
Portalegre church in Alentejo, central Portugal. 

Churches multiplied in Old Goa and the three aforesaid dis¬ 
tricts from the last quarter of the 16th cent, onwards, and their 
tempo hardly abated during the first half of the next century. Be¬ 
sides the diocesan clergy, the orders mostly responsible for most 
of the constructions were the Franciscans of the Observance and 
the Jesuits, though in Ilhas the Dominicans and' also the Augusti- 
nians played no mean role, The ground-plan of nearly all those 
churches is rather simple; a large rectangle, sometimes very broad, 
to which the presbytery or choir is attached, Such is already the 
case of St Peter’s (built in 1542/43, but refashioned some 50 years 
later), and it is repeated not without some variety in so many in¬ 
stances. The cruciform ground-plan is rarer, but it also exists, 
especially in major constructions, e.g. Se, Bom Jesus (1594-1605), 
Santanna, Margao, etc. It was already delineated at the priory 
church of Rosario, already mentioned for its Manueline character, 
and which was erected in 1543. From what we know of the plans 
of the now destroyed church of the Old St Paul’s College which 
was the first house of the Jesuits in Goa, sunk-panelled vaults first 
appeared there, and as a normal feature of the time they were 
imitated in many churches, at least for the vaulting of the presby¬ 
tery. ■. ; i i-i' 1/| 'I' 1 jipi 

As we have already indicated, Portuguese models* are far from 
being exclusively influential. C. de Azevedo 9 finds also in Goa, and 
in other centres of Lusitanian culture, many traces of direct Italian 
influence, received occasionally through artists and engineers 
called to India, and also through the use of the treatises of classi¬ 
cal architecture. One can easily surmise that local artists had to 
be somehow guided, and that therefore they were supplied with 
both formal treatises and even with manuscripts displaying sket* 

9. Op. c it., p. 41-2. 
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ches of such types, as plan of churches, ornamentation, etc. Only 
researches in archives, particularly in accounts and the like, would 
tell us more precisely how far such influences worked out. To cite 
only a few instances, Italian influences are already traceable in the 
Se, but they are still more evident in Bom Jesus, and were more 
than likely a feature of the now destroyed Augustinian church at 
Old Goa. An unequivocal Italian style characterises, of course, the 
church of 0. Lady of Divine Providence at St Cajetan's. A ten¬ 
dency towards ‘gigantism’ in decoration and sculpture seems also of 
Italian origin. 

From the middle of the 17th cent. Lusitanian, Italian and French 
influences mingled freely. We find also that in the latter part of 
the same century and during the 18th ornamentation, particularly 
in altar-pieces, was submitted to the imitation of French models, 
those of the Louis XIV and Louis XV types in particular. This is 
even more noticeable in the ordinary pieces of furniture, chairs, 
tables and the like, many samples of which can be found, for in¬ 
stance, in the Rachol seminary. 

In spite of such European influences, which were never com¬ 
pletely absent from Goa it must be admitted that thanks to local 
artists and craftsmen ‘colonial’ art underwent some transforma¬ 
tion, a process in some ways comparable to that which altered the 
Persian art in India into the Mughal. On the whole the Indian genius 
in Goa is almost exclusively found in the church embellishment. In 
the first place, there is a definite tendency towards concentrating 
these adornments particularly on the presbytery, so as to produce 
an impression of calculated wealth, Notable, no doubt, is the 
extensive gilding on the scale which perhaps merited the name 
‘The Golden’ for Goa. In the second place, we meet with a rather 
facile assimilation of well-known Indian motifs, if not Indo-Sara- 
cenic ones; the use of the lotus-flower under all its possible forms, 
even so twisted as to make it palatable to the Baroque taste for 
dynamic curves. Well-known in this respect is the alabastre monu¬ 
ment of Catherine de Sa in the Rosario church which is rather an ex¬ 
ceptional case of definite Indo-Saracenic style, often attributed to in¬ 
fluences coming from Gujarat. Mario Tavares Chico has also men¬ 
tioned some reredos columns, which support the upper and half- 
protuding baldachino of the altar-pieces. It looks as they were meant 
to reproduce with much adaptation the cobra-heads protecting 
Vishnu’s statues. They could also appear as stylised Nagas, such 
as the altar-pieces of the two churches of Damao (Madre de Deus 
and Cathedral) show us. 10 

10, M. T. Chico, ‘A Escultura, loc. cit. 









Fig. 3 

ROSARIO CHURCH-OLD GOA 
The Manimeline, multi-ribbed vault of the presbytery, 
which has great similarity with the Jeronymos church 
at Belem near Lisbon. 
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Fig, 6 

VERNA CHURCH (SALSETTE) 

Vault of the presbytery, a cover ceiling with penetration 
—stucco work of rare delicacy, with use of lotus-flower. 
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While looking up to the lunette (east side) of the northern 
transept of Margao church we are confronted with a large repre¬ 
sentation in stucco, which has its counterpart in the southern 
transept. That representation shows the Blessed Virgin Mary 
standing above a peacock. Would such unexpected theme be in¬ 
spired by the pictorial legend of Parvati, as often found in Hindu 
sculpture, and where the peacock is so closely connected with that 
society? 

Certain paintings of more local flavour indicate also a pos¬ 
sible Indian influence, such as those of the narthex of the Blessed 
Sacrament chapel in the Se. Some Old Testament personages re¬ 
presented there, such as Jacob, look much more like Mughals or 
even Arabs than one would find in contemporary European por¬ 
trayals. Indian influence can also be traced in certain types of 
sculptures, statues and bas-reliefs, especially those of the more 
popular kind, and also in the treatment of faces which display 
a kind of local expressionism of striking effect. 

CONCLUSION 

In spite of so many losses, the religious art of Goa still forms 
a very rich, diverse, and as far as the rest of Asia is concerned, 
exceptional achievement. 

Of course, not all and everything has reached a state of per¬ 
fection one could wish for. Many statues, for instance, are of a 
rather debased type, and though ancient, which is not a criterion 
of value by itself, they fall in the category of artistic rubbish, 
which has always afflicted Christian churches ever since the advent 
of semi-commercialised production. Yet, barring those pieces of 
inferior worth, the picture as a whole is extremely encouraging, 
all the more because it gives the lie to the usual interpretation or 
presumption of the decadence of the period, and similar associated 
dicta.' r: ^ 

Indeed the greatest development of Goan art corresponds to the 
century (end of 16th-end of 17th cent.) during which the Portu¬ 
guese enterprise suffered most. Such a paradoxical situation goes 
a long way to prove that religious devotion expressed in art was 
not so intimately connected with political and even economic cir¬ 
cumstances, as often thought even today, and that the local popula¬ 
tion, without speaking of foreign settlers, kept unabated their 
urge for creating and building. 

From the merely technical viewpoint, such an art is often re¬ 
markable, sometimes outstanding. To mention only one point, the 
use of the laterite material, found in such quantity in Goa, for the 
construction not only of small churches but of the imposing shrines 
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of old Goa displays a technical imagination by no means reduced 
to trite formulas. 

Such a collection of 16th-18th cent, productions deserve our 
esteem and our affection more than ever before. It has become 
part and parcel of our Indian heritage, almost as much as our Indo- 
Persian monuments of the Mughal period. It is urgent that an 
exhaustive catalogue be prepared and published by competent peo¬ 
ple. It is not enough to preserve as national monuments the few 
samples found in Old Goa, excellent though they may be. Actually 
much of what we admire in Goa today cannot always be sharply 
divided in more or less important, on account of a variety of an 
exceptional character. So many churches of humble villages and 
small towns can actually compete with the greater buildings, and 
often preserve marvellous pieces not found elsewhere. The study 
of Indo-European art in Goa, as well as in Daman, Diu, Mylapore 
etc., has only begun. Scholars of today and tomorrow have there 
a great and entrancing task to perform. 
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A CRITICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF FOLKLORE 
OF MAHARASHTRA 1950-1966 

By 

DURGA BHAGVAT 

This is the sequel of my article with the same title in the last 
issue of the Journal, (Vols. 39-40/1964-5 New Series), dealing with 
the period 1806-1950. The special feature of the period after 1950 
is that the folklore pursuit has taken shape of a cultural movement 
in general in Maharashtra as well as in other states. There are no 
figures like Rajwade, or Sane Guruji, who symbolised an earnest 
interest in folklore and produced something approaching a school 
in the field. There is no periodical like the Maharashtra Sahitya 
Patrika, which has some years promoted folklore collections. How¬ 
ever it does not mean that the folklore activity in Maharashtra is 
diminished because there are no eminent scholars or periodicals 
specially devoted to it. On the contrary folklore has now acquired 
a much larger base and the activities are consolidated on account of 
the policy of the government to encourage traditional lore and to 
reshape rural culture. The establishment of the Folklore Com¬ 
mittee by the Government of Maharashtra makes a new epoch in 
the folklore activities of the province and the consciousness about 
the cultural value of folklore is increasing day by day. Folklore 
conferences—or rather folk-culture conferences are held now and 
then. Recitals of folk-songs, narration of folk-tales, practice of folk- 
dances have become a regular feature of our public life. Folk-arts 
are also drawing more and more attention. In short, the folklore 
activities are spread widely and rooted firmly in the soil. The real 
question is of assessing the writings and probing in the nature of 
compilations which are quite numerous. Are the compilations 
made judiciously? Are the studies regulated by any methodology? 
Has any new thought arisen since the demise of Rajwade? Are the 
achievements satisfactory? These are the questions which a re¬ 
viewer has to answer while analysing the material as it comes from 
various pens and the following pages record the findings as briefly 
as possible. 

The Publications of the Folklore Committee of the Maharashtra 
State: 

The publications of the Committee are called ‘Maharashtra 
Lok Sahitya Mala,’or the Maharashtra Folklore Series. 

In 1956 the Government of Maharashtra established the Com¬ 
mittee to collect folklore, which is an essential feature of the tradi¬ 
tional culture which is fast disappearing. 
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The first volume of the series (1956) is a compilation of folk¬ 
songs and folk-tales, riddles etc., and has an introduction by the 
chairman and editor, Shri C, G. Karve. As the collection was not 
based on any principle of selection, the introduction, which is 
superficial, seems to suffice the purpose of such a wide and loose 
collection. 

In this collection the folklore collections of Vijaya Desai (from 
Malvan), of Ramchandra Vishvanath Adhikari (general) and Miss 
Sulochana Saptarshi are important. In the collection of Adhikari 
there is a tale of four Kumbhar women who made a vow to the god- 
ling Mhasoba, that if their chatties were' sold they iwould dance 
naked before him. When the chatties were sold the women closed 
their eyes and started dancing naked before the deity. A milkman 
saw this and in order to make fun of the women started dancing 
naked too with them. The women asked the deity to watch their 
nakedness. The man also said some coarse words. Then the 
women opened their eyes and he ran away. 

The government officer in charge took objection to the tale and 
the publication was detained. Most of the members of the Com¬ 
mittee (excepting one) pleaded that folklore was traditional and 
the decent and indecent is hard to be mixed up. 

The scientific attitude of the folklorist should be to enlist 
every type of material faithfully and since the publication is meant 
for adults and scholars no omission is permissible. The book was 
released, when the chairman Shri Karve who was responsible for 
procuring this collection pleaded with the Committee’s solid backing. 
In the meanwhile the second volume also was printed and awaited 
publication and both the volumes were published together. But when 
the third volume was on the way, I gave a collection of myths, one of 
them a myth of genesis and an inroduction. I was supposed to 

write notes on all the tales in the collections in this volume. When 

the printed material came to me, to my greatest surprise and shock, 

I found out that my tale of genesis was dropped by the editor and • 
chairman and the entire introduction, without informing me. The 
chairman who had pleaded and made the Committee his tool in 
proving the legitimacy of the above-mentioned tale, had now used 
his censorship on my contribution. I am of a firm opinion that in 

any scientific literature there can be no obscenity and hence 

I submitted my resignation and got out of the Committee. In the 
fourth volume Shri Karve mentions my resignation ‘on a principle’ 
but does not give the reason of why I was obliged to take the deci¬ 
sion. And hence I have to relate the episode here in order to draw 
attention of ethnologists, anthropologists, folklorists, sociologists and 
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even linguists to this deliberate destruction of social facts. Folklore 
is what it is. It is not what it should be. 

Moreover if the above tale is studied in a proper light, the 
vow of the potter women was a serious one, indicating their faith. 
Naked dance accompanied with grotesque gestures and obscene 
words, are a ritual which male gods like Mhasoba and Maruti 
demand from women. Especially the role of the potter in a village 
community, is significant, like that of a priest. A pot is symbol 
of the body and the potter symbolises the creator. Hence the forces 
of creation, are symbolised as the religious tradition demands. And 
with a vast and deep tantric background, the crudest observances 
also have a function to perform. If the folklorist is not aware of 
the function of each bit of his collections, the collections will not be 
of much use to anybody. 

Folklore is an elementary state and forms the base of the 
cultural foundation of the society. Dr. Verrier Elwin’s collections 
are to be taken as a model for any folkloristic collection. These collec¬ 
tions have no inhibitions. No serious and important ethnologist and 
folklorist can afford wasting and ignoring these potent facts of the 
cultural past. Because such things also exist, we admire the moral 
beauty of many myths all the more. 

Maharashtra Lok Sdhitya Mala } Vol. 2, 1957. 

This is like the first a general collection of folksongs and a few 
folktales and popular riddles. The collections on the Ahmednagar 
folklore and that of Khandesh are significant. Especially the contri¬ 
bution of the late Miss Sulochana Saptarshi of Ahmednagar is large 
and useful. 

Maharashtra Lok Sahitya Mala s Vol. 3, 1957. 

This is perhaps the neatest and most relevant production of the 
Folklore Committee, though as a rule the editing is weak. This is 
a collection of myths, legends and popular beliefs in Maharashtra, 
and most of the material is new and useful. Barring a couple of 
exceptions, the authors or collectors have narrated the stories in 
a matter-of-fact manner and thus preserved the dignity of narration 
of tales. 

The biggest and best collection is of R. V. Adhikari of thirtytwo 
legends from various places in Maharashtra, Then come collections 
from V. R. Sonar (13 tales), Bhimrao Andhale (5), C. R. Birve (2), 
V. B; Vitekar (8), Suresh Joshi (4), P. P. Phalke (1), S. G. Rasal (1), 
Vijaya Desai (4), Anasuya Limaye (2), Sushila Borse (5), Sarojini 
Babar (2), Durga Bhagavat (5), Harihar Matekar (5), and D. G. 
Borse (26). On the whole there are 95 legends in this collection, 
from different parts of Maharashtra, including the tribal localities. 
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Maharashtra Lok Sahitya Mold, Vol. 4, 1960. 

This is a collection of the tribal folklore of Maharashtra. The 
introduction on tribal folklore and culture is full of wrong infor¬ 
mation and interpretations, as is likely to happen when the writer 
has neither studied the literature on the tribes nor is conversant 
with their customs as a field-worker. As for example, his analy¬ 
sis of the motifs of tribal folk-tales is far from accurate. His inter¬ 
pretation of the tribal arts also is immature—and though he makes 
a propaganda in its favour, it is feeble and even artificial; because 
his information is borrowed, (though he does not mention the 
literary sources). 

I shall tackle some of the important contributions briefly and 
record the rest. 


1. The Dang tribals; 

There are various tribal communities in the Dang, viz. the 
Bhils, the Kuknas, the Kunbis and Varlis etc. The Bhils are found 
in Khandesh also and the remaining three tribes in the Thana and 
Colaba districts. The importance of giving the Dangi folklore in 
this volume is that the Dang was a reserved area in the British 
period and there was a controversy between Gujarat and Maha¬ 
rashtra about its possession, Now it has been attached to Gujarat. 

Dr. Naresh Kavadi has written a brief article on the Dangs 
and its folklore and followed by two small collections of songs by 
Miss Kusum Tapasvi and Mrs. Mohile. 

Shri D. G. Borse has collected folk-songs of the Bhils as well 
as of the tribals in the Thana District. The biggest collection is from 
the Thana District. Dr. L. N. Chapekar, has given folk-tales and 
songs of the Thakurs. Dr. Mrs. Vijaya Punekar has given the 
folk-songs of the Sonkolis; both are good collections. The best 
however is the article of Shri S. R. Potdar, on the Pavras of Satpura, 
who is not an anthropologist or an academician. He gives very im¬ 
portant bits of the mythology about the god Indra whom the Bhils 
and Pavras worship. 


Maharashtra Lok Sihitya Mila, Vol. 5, 1961; edited by Dr. Saroiini 
Babar (pp. 296). 


After the death of Shri C. G. Karve, Dr. Babar became the 
chairman of the Committee and subsequently the editor of its publi¬ 
cations. The fifth volume has introduction, not by the editor as 
is expected, but by Prof. Waman Chorghade, a popular compiler and 
commentator of folk-songs and tales as we have seen in the former 

5“ biblic « h y* In the introduction Chorghade 
admits that he has not studied folklore in the proper sense. The 
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introduction is as superficial as his observations are hackneyed. 
Pie has nothing special to convey. Comparing this introduction to 
those of Karve’s there is nothing more to regret in this introduction 
than those of his predecessor. Weak editorials are a characteristic 
of all the publications of this series. It makes no difference whether 
it is a Karve, or Chorghade or Miss Babar. The introductions have 
no other justification than the convention, that a publication of a 
responsible public body must have an introduction in order to 
preserve a decorum. 


-V., 


collection of songs and tales by various compilers 

The collection of Dr. Babar of the out-tales of the Dhangars 
are important. The rest of the songs are repetitive; this is a sign 
of defective editing. Some songs, though in rustic language, are 
not at all folk-songs. They are songs composed by some educated 
and sophisticated person who has used the village-dialect as hr 
medium of expression, viz. most of the songs presented by Shri 
N. R. Shende come under this category. The best example of this 
is the song about the Sanskrit poet Kalidasa, who is supposed to have 
visited Ramtek (Ramgiri) and who according to Shri Shende was 
pining for his beloved wife from whom he was separated and sent her 
a message, through the cloud-messenger. So he wrote his poem 
Meghaduta. The song is as follows:— 


TPTR - TBTS'fT, RYRy JR Rrf 

foft tr 

triv trri, f<Ri vnrfa # far 
TOt ^ RRT 

TRIR 5R? SSTRI RR5T 

_ TOT iR hr sfRT 
wv TRtqr, efrT 

#TT1RT VrdT T?RT ?5TTRr 

xm ^ 

. ^ fro 3^ 

WTIR TRffcp, Rf feff ITep 

WRR VRl HPT ITTOip 

_ TOT TRt 

3TCT 3RR 

3TRRRirr arro 

Ti| mhp Rif* 
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The translation of this so-called folk-song or to be more appro¬ 
priately described as the lyric, is as such.— 

Ramtek of Ram; 

It is a fort of forts. 

There sat the prince Kali 

Ramtek of Ram 

Days after days passed, 

Kali longed for his wife. 

Ramtek of Ram 
The Sun was sinking, 

And the dark cloud arose 
Ramtek of Ram 
Kali spoke to the cloud 
“Carry my news, to my wife”. 

* Ramtek of Ram, 

Kali was choked with a sob. 

The peak of the hill started crying. 

Ramtek of Ram. 

On the peak stood the lightning, 

In the heart of Kali sprouted the love-seed 
Ramtek of Ram, 

The peacock flew on the peak, 

Kali sobbed pitiously. 

Ramtek of Ram 

The ten quarters mingled together. 

When they heard the sad cry of Kali. 

Ramtek of Ram 

The Cloud-king bowed to him 

“Order me, my lord.” 

Ramtek of Ram 

Kali told him the signs on the way. 

“Be, careful when you go” 

Ramtek of Ram 

The cloud moved towards the north 
The wind accompanied him. 

Ramtek of Ram, 

He made inkpot of his eyes, 

And wrote in the letters of tears. 

Ramtek of Ram, 

Kali wrote the “Meghaduta’ 3 
Ramtek stands a witness to it. 

The contents of the song are enough to prove that it is not a 
folk-song but a modern lyric written in the rural language, imitat¬ 
ing the folk-song mannerisms of ovl The device of arranging 
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the stray ovis in the lyric-form has ultimately resulted in this kind 
of imitation by local poets. I have nothing to say if such songs are 
called modern lyrics; literary critics can tackle their merits. But 
such songs cannot be incorporated in folk-songs or even popular 
songs. 

Some points to prove the invalidity of this song, are that the 
composer of the song has used the controversy about Ramtek being 
the Ramgiri described by Kalidasa in his poem the Meghaduta. 
Dr. V. V. Mirashi stated this view point. Then some others like 
Shri Faranjpe and others stated that the Ramgiri was not Ramtek 
but Ramgarh in the Madhyapradesh. The Vidarbhaits were hurt 
by this and clung more and more to Mirashi’s statement. Shri 
Shende is one of them, and hence the emphasis on Ramtek belonging 
to Ram (where according to Kalidasa in his exile Ram had stayed 
with Sifca) and makes it the refrain of the song. 

That a highly literary and abstract poem like the Meghaduta 
should be mentioned in a folk-song is enough to prove the sophisti¬ 
cation in the song. Even the literary devices are sophisticated and 
modern, viz. the expressions like calling Kalidasa ‘Kali’ to make 
the name sound more familiar and homely and even local, so that 
no reader should object to the court-poet’s presence in the song. Kali¬ 
dasa is called the king, or prince Kali, another simplified version of 
the court-poet. 

The theme of the forlorn Yaksa in the Meghaduta is superim¬ 
posed on the court-poet himself who was imagined to be separated 
from his ‘wife’, Kalidasa also makes the cloud his messenger; the 
cloud travels to the north. 

The discrepancy in this lyric poem is also obvious. From the 
beginning Kalidasa is said to be pining for his beloved wife. How 
is it then that the seed of love suddenly sprouts in his heart? Was 
love not already there? 

The expressions like ' TrPTwfl ’ (overwhelmed with emotion), 
'srr^FP’ (pitious call), ‘sprouts the love-seed, 'toiler 

the inkpot of eyes, 'arrwifT aftf? letters of tears, and the last statement 
that the Meghaduta was written by Kalidasa on Ramtek, are enough 
to prove the sophistication of diction and the whoie theme. The 
song is obviously artificial and not traditional. 

The biggest wonder however, is that Shri Shende tells us that 
he or rather his wife obtained this song—the best song in her posses¬ 
sion—from a Kaikadi woman who Was bemoaning the loss of her 
own husband whose name also was Kali. Her own dead Kali, was 
the symbol of the ancient Kali, the court-poet, who stayed on Ramtek 
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210 ,. _;j!p an d to memorise the event he 

when he was separated from his r ^ wQman vouchsafe d that 
wrote his poem Meghad^ ® JC of ^ when_we 

this song was m ancient tradit ^ race of Mah arashtxa 

know that the Kakadis are Indian noma ds and speak a 

u>r even Vidarbha) but are yidarbha-dialect of 

Dravidian dialect which h we ^ the genuineness 

we w a conipiiment 40 4116 
ingenuity of the compiler of ^ aende , 

As thiS •?!i* “m 1 eoTnlte details of them. There is a 
compilations, 1 ® etCt in the compilation of Mrs. 

M mg Of Ksna. ^ folksong but a famou s song by 

"ai The first two lines are corrupted b, the 

nnger. They ate 'WfJ ™ ’ WrT ’ 

' The song 'Krsna’s Joke' (cmwrM) h *> a famous Marathi 
song and no folksong. 

Many folk-songs and ouis have appeared in the previous coUec- 
uons of this series and had the editor been attentive, much of .he 
repetitions could have been omitted. 

Maharashtra Lok Sdhitya Mala, Vol. 6, 1962. Balraje--edited by 
Dr. Sarojini Babar. 

From the sixth publication onwards the outer garb of the series 
is changed. The first is that each publication has a fanciful, roman¬ 
tic name e.g. ‘Balraje 5 means the baby-prince. The cover is also 
designed to suit the gaudy popular taste. The contents also have 
more and more bearing towards the popular taste and scholarship 
is conspicuous by its absence. 

The present volume as the title suggests is about the baby, of 
course a boy, who is the prince of the family. Dr. Babar has writ¬ 
ten an introduction in her usual romanticized manner, by using the 
same hackneyed points which characterize all her writings. The 
editing is as weak as it possibly could be. 

The writers and the subjects are as follows. 

Prof. N. S. Pohnekar; My comely Darling Boy (Hfe^TOffTO) 

Mrs. Girijabai Kelkar: The Old Culture ( ) 

Ashok Deshpande; The Mother ( TOft ) 

Mrs. Malati Dandekar: The Mother, Child and Cradle (trial, «noJ 

anftr wi) 

Anandibai Shirke: Old Nursery Songs, (%#, apft ) 
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Dr. Sarojini Babar; The Ornaments of the Child. ( ) 

Kamal Wagh: Konkanl Folk-songs. () 

Prof. Gajmal Mali: Women’s Songs from Khandesh ( 

faqRt ) 

Mrs. Tara Paranjpe: Baby-wear and the growing child. (afaft 

?>T, #l m ) 

The articles are of the same type as the authors have taken the 
same source of the owi-songs, glorifying maternal love. Then 
the authors have made a general use of lullabies, game-songs etc. 
They have sometimes given songs which are not at all folk-songs. 
Writers like Malati Dandekar, Sarojini Babar, Borse etc. who have 
written books on folk-songs before, produce many of the same folk¬ 
songs, and present them in the same style. The whole compilation 
is thus full of hackneyed comments and many a time the contents 
of articles also overlap. The second part of the volume contains 
the following; 

Dr. Harikrishna Kathor: The emotional outburst of filial love 
in women’s songs (ifarcfto faspr wi#^ ) 

Dr. G. V. Tagare: The Child in folk-songs (si>W[%TO«* few) 

Prof. Vimal Thatte: The Comely Baby. (^ m) 

Damodar Kude: Filial Love in Ahirani Songs ( 

afa ^m) 

V. V. Joshi: Life of my Darling Baby-boy ( tot four) 

Dr. Y. K. Deshpande: Folk-songs on the Child in Vidarbha (fa. 

Prof. D. G. Borse: Nursery Songs from Khandesh ( gpfaRffr 

) 

Prof. Anand Yadav: The Heap of Rubies and Pearls (qrfe 
m) 

P. R. Shinde: The Mother at the Grinding wheel 3llf) 

Harihar Matekar: My Innocent Baby-boy ( to TO! F to) 
The book is also a compilation of songs by various authors; but I do 
not produce the list here as it has nothing special to offer and is simi¬ 
lar in quality to the former list which I have given. The book on 
the whole is disappointing. 

Maharashtra Lok Sdhitya Mild, Vol 7; Lok-sahitya Bhasa an! 

Samskrti. Folklore Language and Culture—1963. Ed. Dr. Saro¬ 
jini Babar. 
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f Xfoafb seen from the third and fourth publications m. 

folklore etc. In these attempts, there is a judi- 
? Lfin "he selection of the themes. But in this publicaton 
tiTverv theme involves an inaccuracy and even ambiguity. The 
,, .. . r reated bv the wrong concept viz ‘folklore-language. 
7 flte s Jnfe oHoMore know, tee is no spedal language 
& te "tolre viz. folk-songs and folk-tales. Folklore 
b in toi, the language in which songs are sung and stones are 
narrated is the local language. In religious songs mid tales, some¬ 
times an archaic expression does come, but such archaic words and 
expressions are a relic of older literature and language which had 
been current in the locality in the bygone days. No expression in 
folklore is separate from the local linguistic usages. Local language, 
whether urban or rustic is substratum of all folklore. But from 
the title a wrong notion is set up viz. that folklore-language is a 
special type of language. Once such theme has been accepted by 
the Committee, most of the writing is done on the rural language 
in different localities and people, in which the illustrations are 
taken from folklore, mostly folk-songs. These illustrations could 
be easily found in the current dialects of the people in these loca¬ 
lities. The relation of folklore to the local language is a problem 
which could be better handled from the literary rather from the 
linguistic or grammatical angle. One can discuss the poetical ele¬ 
gance, imagery, motifs, rhetorics, style etc. while discussing folk¬ 
songs and folk-tales. But to conceive a separate language of folk¬ 
lore, and after the linguistic and grammatical peculiarities of rural 
dialects is something that can have no bearing on folklore proper. 
All that is said about linguistics and grammar of folklore (or folk- 
literature) appears to be fallacious. 

The following analysis of some of the articles will suffice to 
prove it. 

1. LoksahityacI Sabdasampada va sad-padsada 

«r amsfr) The Word-Wealth of Folklore and its Echoes, by 
Prof. K. P. Kulkarni. 


The , title though extremely high-sounding suggests nothing 
about the contents. Prof. K. P. Kulkarni was a linguist and the gene¬ 
ral theme is a phonetic analysis of the language of folklore, viz. the 
language of the people. This, being the language of the people, 
says Prof. Kulkarni, is more alive than ‘the Standard-language’. It 
‘reflects the soul of the Society’, because folklore is made of grind¬ 
ing songs, marriage-songs, riddles, bhajans etc.; it is rich in cul¬ 
tural acquisition and hence the language of folklore is also richer 
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than the normal standardized language’ etc. Such are the trends of 
the thoughts the author has about folklore. Though such state¬ 
ments are flattering to ‘folklore’ they do not prove any insight in 
folklore. It only shows the application of dialects in Marathi to 
the supposed language of folklore and thus substantiate a fallacy. 

2. Prof. S. N. Banhattis’ article also has the same type of title- 
Strlgitance’ Sabdarthavaibhava” (w\ qkif ^r4 firsr) —The Rich¬ 
ness of Words, and Meanings in Women’s Songs. 

He says the same thing about the love expressed in the ovis for 
various relatives and the endeavering terms etc. But the same 
terms are in vogue in Maharashtra and except a few words like 
mdlan (md) for daughter, or harnl (^ofr) the doe, for the mother 
etc. folk-songs do not have any variation from the normal language 
the villagers use in their daily life. 

3. The third article by Dr. G. M. Patil is 'The Grammar of 

Folklore’ As I have already pointed out folklore 

has no grammar apart from the grammar of the language in. vogue, 
and hence whatever grammar has been discussed here has no bear¬ 
ing on folklore. 

4. In the fourth article ‘Some verbal Specialities of the maternal 

Home of Marathi’ ( itosNt *rr|Ticffo ^ ) N. S. Pohnerkar 

discusses the rural language of Marathwada, and its grammatical 
formations. For illustration he uses the words from the ouis. 

5. The fifth article by Shri N. S. Navare is ‘An analysis of 

Marathi Proverbs’ (to! RfotflT ) Though the article is 

weak in presenting the definition and purpose of the proverb theore¬ 
tically, some illustrations about the inaccuracies in the proverbs 
and their real purport are valuable; e.g. the proverbs 

aKrcr rp? etc. The former proverb should be qtt Le. the 

horse takes rest on the halts on its way and not that it eats the 
‘pend’ which the cattle eat, and horses do not. In the second pro¬ 
verb the word should be cTPT and not w\W>. The proverb means not to 
mix the ‘tur’ pulse with ‘buttermilk’. This is senseless. But 
the correct expression is ‘not to mix’ the ‘tur’ plants with the 
‘hemp’ plants. 

6. The sixth article of Prof. Gajmal Mali on the “Creation of 

Folkliterature and Tradition’ ( ffff# srrfvr TOPT ) is hack¬ 

neyed. 

7. The seventh and last article of Dr. Sarojini Babar is on the 

notation of folk-songs. She gives a pseudo-poetic description of the. 
sweet music of folk-songs as they are sung early in the morning 
—two songs. The third song is ^ OTIftT. She says 
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that it should be sung in a particular mode but does not give the 
notation. 

Thus the whole publication deals with the ficticious aspect of 
the folklore-language and is silent on ‘culture’. 

Maharashtra Lok Sihitya Mild, Vol. 8, Ja Majlw M»her«-Go 
to my Mother’s House (err KiPtr Tr|rr 1964, Edited by Dr. Saro 
jini Babar. 

This is a collection, a general collection of ovi and other songs, 
which have practically no bearing on the meaning the title sug¬ 
gests, viz. the maternal home or the mother and the father. It 
has all the lapses of the former collections edited by . Dr. Babar, 
viz. lack of editing, duplication and repetition of the same .material, 
hackneyed comments, etc. 

There are some tatoo and rangoli (threshold-drawing) patterns 
given at the end, but no information. 

Maharashtra Lok Sdhitya Mala, Vol. 9, 1965. 

The ninth publication is on folk-music (). 

Half of the book is devoted to the musical notation of the songs, 
in which Dr. Babar and Dr. Vimal Chorghade have participated. 

The rest is some ovi and other songs, followed with the usual 1 

hackneyed comments. 

Maharashtra Lok Sdhitya Mild, Vol. 10, 1965 Ek hota Rajia—Once 
upon a Time there was a King ( VWT). 

This is a stupendous collection of folk-songs, tales, proverbs, rid¬ 
dles etc.—of about 700 pages. Except some material, viz. the songt, 1 

of the Dhangars, of the Gondhal, and of Bhavanl, most of the songs 
etc. are repetitions from former collections. The Dhangar mytho. 
logy is important. 

The editorial is, as usual, defective. The lack of indexing for \ 

such voluminous publication is a lacuna. ? 

Maharashtra Lok Sdhitya Maid, Vol. 11, Loksahitya: Saj-sinagar— f 

Folk lore: Adornment ( % RT%: HWfWfTT ) 1965. } 

The publication is a collection of essays from various scholars, ' 

mostly members of the Folklore Committee, supposed to be “resear- I 

ches* on different aspects of folklore. As the title suggests, there is 
almost nothing in the writings incorporated in the book about adorn- ! 

ment, ornaments etc. At least for this volume which was intended 
to present scholarly treatment of the subject and not mere at random I 

collections without proper ethnological or ritualistic setting, ought 


to have either a suitable title or no title at all. However since the 
publication symbolises not only the attitude of the Committee 
towards folklore research but actual fruits of the scholars’ studies 
in the subject. I shall review the articles briefly. I have already 
written a detailed review of it in the magazine Abhiruchi (February 
1966) and I give only a summary of it here emphasizing only some 
crucial points. 

The book has a foreword of Shri Yeshwantrao Chavan, who 
adores the editor for her dedication to folklore etc. a usual type 
of foreword from ministers, high officials and leaders. 

Then follows the editor’s introduction, a solemn ritual with 
a set Miss-Babar formula, which is not in any way different from 
any of her writings. However, since this is an introduction to a 
scholarly publication, I shall give only a few specimens from it 
in order to acquaint the reader with the general trends of scholar¬ 
ship, prevalent in this government-sponsored Committee. 

In the introduction the editor points out that the present collec¬ 
tions of essays were the papers which were submitted to the Folklore 
Committee on the occasion of the Folk-Culture Conference. The 
essays were supposed to take a review of the progress of various 
folklore studies in Maharashtra and were based on the thoughts 
of these scholars about ‘folklore-research’. She further says that 
the views expressed in the articles are based on the individual’s 
opinion of folklore and hence there is room for controversy. 

Miss Babar makes no difference between individual view point 
and the results obtained after a long search for truth after weighing 
the data in a disciplined manner. She seems to be unaware of 
the fact that preconceived ideas are harmful to research and that 
‘opinions’ or ‘view-points’ have little value in the logical study of 
any subject. 

She then relates two incidents which can have only a place 
in a fiction; viz. two characters of old women as symbols of the re¬ 
positories and preservers of folk-songs. Both the meetings are acci¬ 
dental meetings, the one in a train journey, another, in a village 
homestead. The first old woman is poor, the second is rich and 
bedecked with jewellery. The conversations are in the traditional 
riddle-style, which lead us nowhere except the fact that both these 
strangers adore the editor for her beauty, zeal, scholarship etc. and 
bless her. This type of the benevolent old woman is now appear¬ 
ing rather too often in the personal narratives of quite a few folklore 
writers (for instance Shri N. R. Shende), As a matter of fact this 
old woman is the prototype of the benevolent fairy who bestows 
many gifts on the hero or heroine in a folk-tale: naturally the heroine 
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in this case is the folklorist herself. The second meeting with the 
"fold woman is memorable because she describes the eta«. 
a bride, as a prospective daughter-in-law and all the pomp of her 
prospective wedding. 

There is nothing more in the introduction except such quasi- 
sentimental descriptions with illustrative folk-songs. The ‘dito 
wants to emphasize that as among the classical musicians the folk- 
ting® also have their schools or ‘gharanas'. The ‘old women are 
representatives of these schools. No further technical information 
is available about these ‘gharanas’. 

The second article is on the ornaments of women and children 
by Mrs. Anasuya Limaye. She is the only writer who has been 
faithful to the title of the subject. Comparing to her book ‘Ghata- 
varil Sramikdnci Lok Gue 1 ( TOTTffa ’qftwt ) fbis article 

is very flat. 

Raja Mahajan’s article on the woman’s life as portrayed in the 
Ahirani folk-songs (srf^m toto # #FT) deals only with a few 
hackneyed ovis and the style is also the same. He has taken no 
note of the same type of literature already published by compilers 
like Borse. Prof. S. N. Banahatti’s article on the inspiration in folk¬ 
lore (to) is also of an elementary nature. The state¬ 
ment that ‘folklore is inspired by a feeling of the marvellous and the 
.supernatural’ is contrary to the statement that ‘folklore is inspired by 
the natural and the simple’. 

Prof. Anant Kanekar’s article, on the appearance of the Sonkolis’ 

(ton ) is the weakest performance in the book. It 
comprises the anthropometrical measurements of Sonkolis by 
Dr. Kurulkar and same description of the habitat and dress and per¬ 
sonal decoration of the fishermen of Bombay. Folk-songs have 
little part to play in this description. 

Sopandeo Chaudhari’s article ‘Folklore is that Which takes You 
along with It’ (?T%cT sto torfp) is based on the definition of 
Vinoba of literature or Sahitya, in general. Vinoba’s definition is not 
accepted by critics of literature and still less acceptable shall be 
Chaudhari’s definition of folk-literature. 

Qn the cover of the publication the editor has cited a passage 
by Vinoba on folk-songs. Vinoba wants ‘new folk-songs with scienti¬ 
fic and philosophical contents as shall be useful in guiding the 
people.’ How can such concept of folk-songs be ever permissible? 

Prof. Waman Chorghade, in his article, ‘Folklore and Its Com- 
pnanon, (: to * takes the same view and includes 
S a folklo?e° nal Sh ° rt ' St0rieS and poems of modern Marathi writers 
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Shri N, R. Shende’s article, ‘Folklore: Its Colour, Form, Fla¬ 
vour and Fragrance’, (tfrffcto ij\, wt, w 3 fa) is full of ex- 
f-j-fivagant remarks in glorifying folklore. He tries to give a historical 
survey of the writings on Indian folklore, but his bibliographical 
knowledge is scanty and also faulty, viz. his remark that ‘Mary Frere 
-yy-as the first to give an impetus to the study of Indian folklore. Then 
c giine Hislop and after him Dr. Verrier El win’. It would appear from 
tfris that Hislop and Elwin were contemporaries, His study suffers 
both from lack of information and misinterpretation. 

Dr. G. M. Patil’s article, ‘The Language of Folklore (sfa srfpT- 

Rifijhas little to do with folklore, He writes on grammar in a 
very general way. It seems from the title of the book that folklore 
has a separate language. His analysis of the rural language as 
illustrated by a few om-songs is superficial and unconvincing. 

Mrs. Malati Dandekar’s article, Regionalism in Folklore, ( 
*rrft?V>ra^ srr^fto) deals with some motifs regionally distributed. But 
since she has shown no discrimination in variations in the motifs and 
regional verbal similarities, the material though good in places has 
not yielded proper results. 

Shri N. S. Pohanerkar has written on the ‘Reference to the Saints 
in Folklore’, (% to to ) which is quite superficial. 

I need hardly mention the articles of Sharadini Mohite on the social 
life in folklore, and others. Even the article of the late Shri N. V. Gad-, 
gil on the folk- songs of the Punjab can only illustrate how an article 
on folk-songs should not he written. Shri Gadgil quotes a definition 
of folk-songs from English and handles the theme in a juvenile 
manner. 

Mrs. Jajodia writes on the sentiments found in the folk-songs 
from other provinces, which is quite superficial and even very 
disappointing are two articles of Shri Vinod Rao one in English and 
the other in Marathi on Folk-arts and the Folklore as a national trea¬ 
sure. In superfluity it competes only on the performance of the editor 
on the same subject. Prof. Gajmal Mali’s article on Folk-art incorpo¬ 
rates the Himaru embriodery in folk-arts and makes general remarks 
about folk-toys and the threshold drawings of rangoli. 

Maharashtra Lok Sahitya Maid, Vol. 12, 1965. Janalokanca 
Samveda: (toto to ) The Sama-Veda of the People ed. Dr. 
Sarojini Babar. 

This is a tremendously large volume of over eight hundred 
pages; but the quantity is deceptive as far as the quality is con¬ 
cerned. This compilation is based on the songs of the gods and 
goddesses, like, Vi?nu and Laksmi, Siva and Parvati, Vithoba, Krsna 
and Rukraipi, Rama and Sita, Maruti etc. 








DURGA BHAGVAT 


This volume is like the rest of the publications edited by Dr, 
Babar and has the same defects of repetitions, exaggerations, pseudo 
sentimentalism etc. But there are some charming examples of 
Miss Babar's literary extravagance in some of the introductory 
portions, viz. Tffl (pp. 167 if.) is a personal essay, describ¬ 

ing her intimate talk with Rama; when she visits the Ram temple at 
Nasik: The others are similar talks with Rukmirn and SSta (p. 507, 
pp. 251 if). Can such pieces be really accommodated in serious 
publication on the governmental levels? 

Mrs. Malati Dandekar: Lok-Sahitydce Lene 
The Ornament of Folklore, Kolhapur, 1952. 

This is a copious collection of mostly ovis from the agriculturist 
communities of the Satara District. The arrangement of material, 
the headings, and the way of describing the contents, of the songs is 
imitative of Sane Guruji. As a local collection it has its value; 
but many a time the outside collections also get mixed with the local 
stuff and we are at a loss to find the real locality of the songs. 

Mrs. Dandekar has also published stories based on the pattern 
of folk-tales, such as Maicyd Gostl (jpfsfr rfr?)) (1962) and Talcyd 
Gosfi {(Rfarr %$■,)( 1965) the tales of Mai and Tai which may become 
popular with children. 

Mrs. Anasuya Limaye: Ghatavaril Sramikmci Lokglte 
ffe sifwhft ftfoiM)Poona, 1955. 

This is a useful and authentic collection of the agricultural 
people from the Ghats or Desh viz. Poona, Satara etc. Mrs. limaye 
gives the locality and the community of each person she obtained 
the songs from. She gives songs both of men and women. She is 
conscious of the limitations of her study of her compilations as well. 
Yet she has done her best to maintain the standard which study 
demands. There is no exaggeration in the introduction; it is brief 
and accurate. She has dispensed with the pseudo-poetic element 
which dominates the writings of most of her contemporaries. She 
gives notes whenever they are necessary. There are eight chapters 
viz. the Nagpahcami songs, Puranic songs, women’s game-songs, the 
Simga-festival-songSi marriage-songs, pregnancy-songs and small-pox 
songs. These are followed by three appendices, viz. glossary, a small 
though inadequate bibliography and above all an index. The 
University of Poona rightly sponsored this book on behalf of their 
extra-mural activities board-Bahih-Sala^iksaija GranthamllS. 

n ,i Dmg L B !T at: LoM!i ‘»“ c > Rwekha ( sflwfeiRf ^ 1 

Outline of Folklore, Bombay, 1956, ' > 
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This is the first book of a scientific nature on folklore in Marathi. 
It discusses the nature of folklore, and its studies in general and 
Indian folklore in particular. 

The synopsis of this book viz. the Outline of Indian Folklore 
is published in English (Bombay 1959). 

The second monograph in English is The Riddle in Indian Life 
Lore and Literature (Bombay 1964). It discourses the origin of the 
riddle in India, its linguistic form and ritualistic function in detail. 
This book is the expansion of the chapter on folklore in the above- 
mentioned book. The Translation of the Old Deccan Days by 
'Marry Frere, Dakhkhancyd Lok-Kathd ; Poona 1954, 

and a part of the Tales of South India by Natesa Shastri in Marathi 
(1959), a part of the. Jaiakas (sfRfsp Poona (I960), are my efforts 

to give standard translations of world-reckoned folk-tale collections 
of India) 

Another major translation work is the translation of Loksahitya 
of Rabindranath Tagore into Marathi (Bombay, 1968). This book 
of Tagore has not yet been translated in any other language. 

Besides this I have contributed seventeen Marathi folktales 
to the Folklore (Calcutta) in between 1959-63. A part of my book 
on the riddles also appeared in it. 

An article, ‘Love in Marathi Folklore’ appeared in the Quest 
in May 1957. 

Gangaram Janu Awari: Adivaslnci Lokglte (arrfcTraW ) 
Folk-songs of Adivasis, Nasik, 1957, 

The compiler comes from an Adivasi community of Nasik, which, 
we do not know. He does not always mention from what tribe he 
has collected the songs. The songs are accompanied by a myth 
about Mahadeo, Then follow the twelve songs of the Thakurs. 
Then comes a section of three legends and myths of the Thakurs. 
Then the compiler gives some myths about Kansari or the corn- 
goddess of the Varlis. It is followed by the songs of the dance 
called Kambad.nae. 

Marriage-songs come as a general section. No tribe is referred 
to in this section. In spite of some lapses, the collection is useful 
for some songs and myths, e.g. There is a bridal-song (pp. 34-5). 
(sn frn W?r.) The bride is leaving her parents and going to 

her bride-groom’s house. Her parents, brother, sister and relatives 
are overwhelmed with grief of the parting. At the time of saying 
farewell, the bride says to them “why are you so overcome with 
grief now, my father, when you sold me, the slender bow, which the 
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kins rav husband is carrying away now. I am now sold to the 
stranger and going with him. Why do you weep, my father, mother, 
brother and sister”? 


The simile of a bow of the hunter king to the bride, is striking, 
ind befitting the forest dwellers’ experience. Yet the incomparable 
sadness that the parents feel when the daughter leaves them is a 
common feature of all marriage-songs. Kalidasa has used the motif 
in his Sakuntala. 


The unique contribution of this compilation, however, is a myth 
of the Mahadeo of the Hills. This is a typically tribal tale. It is 
about the marriage of Mahadeo and Parvati and the birth of the god 
Gane'm The god Narayana is the chief relative of Mahadeo who 
finds a suitable bride for him and performs the marriage. The god 
Brahmadeo is the priest. Mahadeo practises penance for twelve 
vears after marriage and has nothing to do with his wife. In the 
meanwhile Parvati comes of age and feels that if her marriage is 
not consummated now, the couple would be committing the sin 
of infanticide. So she takes the form of a female ass and goes to 
Mahadeo’s hermitage and starts grazing there. Mahadeo comes 
out with a stick to beat and drive her out. She then assumes a 
human form and Mahadeo is enamoured of her. He unites with 
her. No sooner is the intercourse over than she snatches his turban 
and runs away with it, Mahadeo is ashamed of his fall. Parvati 
becomes now pregnant and in due course gives birth to her son 
Ganesa, After some years Mahadeo comes to his wife and seeing 
the boy, doubts his wife’s fidelity. She then shows .him the turban. 

The myth is narrated in chaste prose, of the tribal Marathi. 
The compiler has taken no liberty either with the style nor with 
the language as many others do to “embellish” the crudities of the 
“rustic” narration. After the compilation of the old Kahanlis, this 
is the best version of a religious tale that I have come across. The 
theme of the myth is based on sexual union of the celestial couple 
and it could have become cheap and vulgar if the compiler had 
brought in any individual style in narration. But he being one of 
the tribals, has naturally escaped the complexities which face the 
more sophisticated and educated compilers of folk tales. In this 
simple and straight-forward narration, the natural grace of the 
language, and the function of sex which are so essential to the 
narration of the myth are preserved. This narration can be a 
model to future compilers. 

In the Thakur songs, two songs viz. the one on the local legend 
of the Saptasrngl Devi of the Vani-hill and another of the Rivers 
Par and Nar are important, (pp, 65—68). 
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The compiler also gives three legends of Rama and Sita, while 
they were staying in the Panchavatl at Nasik, Those legends 
are in ordinary Marathi prose, 

Another important myth and songs are of the corn-goddess 
Kansarl of the Varlis. (p. 77). 

These songs and dances are known as ‘Kambada’ songs and 
dances. 

These Kambad dances are ritualistic dances and the compiler 
gives songs of preparing the ‘Katha’ musical instrument which is of 
great importance in the ritual singing. 

The last section is of marriage songs. In this section Avari 
gives important rituals and songs. The most important is the ritual 
of guiding of turmeric (as in almost all marriage rituals of Hindus 
and tribals in India). It is here we first come across the ritualistic 
importance of the ‘Chavali’ grain in marriage, in Western India. 
Among the tribals of Nasik there is a ritual called “Irul-tirul-mangal- 
caval” (^3 ft® to TO) The bridegroom scatters the grains 
of the runner beans on the ground and the bride picks them up. It 
is said that Rama did it so, and Sita collected the grains, Since 
then it became customary in weddings. 

Among the Pathare Prabhus of Bombay, the vegetable of ‘cha- 
vali’ or runner beans is essential in marriage. I was also told by a 
Sonar alias Daivadnya lady that formerly in their weddings, in the 
Navagrahapuja or the worship of the nine planets, chavali prepa¬ 
ration was an essential offering. 

Had Avari been guided properly, the collection would have- 
been richer and more systematic, It is a pity nothing more comes 
from him, obviously on account of the lack of further patronage. 

Borse D. G.: Girijd ( frto) Jalgon, 1951. 

This is the first collection of ovis from the rural communities 
in Khandesh. Shri Borse is a careful compiler and painstaking 
field-worker, and his compilations are important. The book has a 
foreword by Prof. D. V. Potdar, which throws no light either on 
folklore or culture of Khandesh. This introduction is as super¬ 
fluous as the previous introductions by Potdar. 

The arrangement of the ovis is based on the old pattern 
(as initiated by Chorghade and others two decades ago) viz, 
describing the incidents in the life of a woman, chronologically. 
Borse also invents an imaginary heroine, Girija and weaves the 
events round her by means of the ovis, 
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2 . Tfipitarong (rtA): The Waves of the Tapi Siver: Male 
gaon, 1957. 

This is a collection of ow like the former one, in tiie Ahirani. 
The collection of the ows is substantial, but Borse’s discussion on 
the classification of the <m etc. is defective. He is an exceUent 
compiler but no critic, or scholar of folklore, and hence his theore¬ 
tical interpretations lack precision and method viz. m the mtroduc- 
lion of this book, he quotes an ovi. 


(Oh Salunki— Maina bird, what an act you have accomplished, for 
your yellow feet, the peacock is moaning). 


Borse interprets the song as a satire on a husband who goes mad 
over the beauty of his wife. Really speaking, the song refers to 
a well-known legend in which the peacock exchanges his beautiful 
yellow feet with the maina bird, who wanted to attend a wedding. 
The shrewd maina never returned the legs. So when in the rainy 
season when the peacock has to dance he looks at his ugly legs and 
weeps. He is ever mourning for the loss of his yellow feet. The 
peacock and maina are not considered to be a couple by tradition 
as the parrot and maina are. 


Dr. N. G. Nandapurkar: Maherachan Marathi (Trr|TT TTTTSt) 
Hyderabad (Dn.), Sake 1875 (A.D. 1953). 


This book is a collection of ovis of Women from Marathwada. 
Though the compiler says that they have been collected from vari¬ 
ous castes and communities, including the Jains, he does not indi¬ 
cate which songs come from what community or locality. This is 
mostly due to the method of arranging stray ovis in the form of a 
composite song of many verses under a suitable title. The arrange¬ 
ment does not differ from that of Sane Guruji, though the usual 
appreciative comments are discreetly dropped by the compiler. 
Under this arrangement the stray ovis are made to look like one 
complete song; but the process is fallacious. 


He has also indicated, though cursorily, the phonetic peculiari¬ 
ties of the dialectical Marathi in the Marathwada, and on this plea 
calls the book, The Marathi of the Mothers’ Home viz. the birth place 
of the Marathi language, which according to him is Marathwada. 
Such regional patriotism, which is narrow and harmful to the 
judgment of the material, is daily increasing among the folklorists, 
who have nothing else but the glory of the regional history to fall 
back upon. Such trends are ultimately harmful to scholarship. 
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The ovis Dr. Nandapurkar has presented are the same type as 
found m the previous collections of Kamalbai Deshpande, Sane 
Guruji and Malati Dandekar. 

. (2) MarathlcI Maya (irtlsHf HFTT) The Maya (the magical qua¬ 

lity) of Marathi, Aurangabad, 1958. 

The title is ambiguous. Maya means the divine power, magic 
or affection. Which of these meanings the compiler has in his mind 
is not indicated by the contents. 

The bifurcation of or the lack of any connection between the 
title and the subject-matter occurs here also. 

This book is a collection of ovis, mostly from the Tuljapur 
Taluka, and four long songs. 

The classification is according to the usual accepted form which 
is now become a kind of a norm of grouping the stray ovis under a 
poetic heading; usually the headling is chosen from a line of an ovi 
The classification is made after a deity like Vithoba, Siva, Ambabai 
etc. or the relationship in the family, or a sacred place like Pandhar- 
pur, or a festival like Divall, NagpancamI etc. In the introduction 
Dr. Nandapurkar says that he has a rich collection of ovis, and songs, 
viz. about a lakh from Marathwada. In his three books about three 
thousand and three hundred songs (mostly ovis) are published. 

Of his collection of the ovis about Rama and Slta, he says, that 
if they are properly arranged would give the full story of the Rdmd- 
yana. He thereby suggests that the compiler has to provide a 
sequence to the stray ovis or a bunch of ovis as. they are sung by 
women. To me this seems to be an incorrect way of presenting the 
material. The very function of the out, which is a series of short 
work songs is completely pushed in the background, and after 
sometime gets totally forgotten. The Ovi which such compilers 
aspire for is a literary specimen. A number of such stray 
specimens, arranged in the light of the sequence of the Ramaya.na 
story, is like reconstructing scattered and broken relics of a song- 
narrative which was as though a whole, once upon a time. The 
work involves labour and knack in arrangement as well, but the very 
process is futile. Since there was never one complete Ramayana— 
a replica of Valmiki’s Ramayana, which was folk-Rimayana. What¬ 
ever was there as sung by women, was an imitation of the original 
on the lines of local renowned poets. As a part of the ritual, uttering 
god’s name while grinding the corn early in the morning, gave inspi¬ 
ration to women in Maharashtra to sing the ovis about various gods, 
as they did their work. Their own loved ones come next. The 
function of the ovi is ovation, praise of somebody, a god, a hero or 
the loved one is implied in it. To seek a parallel in whole of the 
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of folk-songs. It IS wter 8 guide ^ sc h 0 lar. TWs will 
tered form and a se P ara * e 1 , . iginal 01)is as they are found 

in reality and tor * y . them in literary compositions 

gssss^ 

™“ath put an end to his future publications. 

■ » 

t N "ta’and I am unable to procure a copy of it and hence 

it remains to be reviewed. . . ,. 

Dr Nandapurkar’s contribution is the most significant conta¬ 
bu,i™ from Maathwada. He has restrained from giving hackneyeo 
appreciation of the poetic pieces as most others have done. He 
L s the collection without dabbling with the original version as 
we see in MarlthM Map. The most important portion in this 
book is the section on Ambabai of Tuljapita Then oome «ie o« 
on the life of the saint Janabai and other devotees of Vithoba, of 
Pandharpur. Janabai is the most popular figure in the ovi literature 
of women. While giving all types of ouis about her the compiler 
has given pieces of prose comments on certain crisis in Janabai s life. 
They are a contrast to the simple flow of rural Marathi in the ouis 
and instead of enhancing the beauty of the ouis , mars it. 

Then come the ouis on the Tulsi plant and Vitthala. Then come 
the ouis on the parents, who are said to be holy beings. Then come 
the ovis on the purity of one’s caste and family, on the chaste 
women’s way of wearing the sari when she is walking on the street, 
on the mother’s house, the brother, the sister, the daughter, the 
guest etc. 

A discrepancy caused by giving the heading to the artificial ovi 
grouping can be seen in the ouis, under the caption,—The traveller 
has not returned (w w - S7i55T JTTft). Most of the ovis appear 
to be the yearning of a woman for her beloved or husband. But there 
are some ouis which are about the brother whose arrival a sister is 
eagerly awaiting (pp. 96-97). 

Dr. Nandapurkar’s collection is larger than any other collection 
though the themes are stereotype. 

There is a collection of ouis from a woman of Devshing. She 
has composed a number of ouis from some of the experience of her 
own life, as Nandapurkar says (p, 107). This collection cannot be 
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accepted as authentic folk-songs; the collection is obviously out of 
place here. It is modern rural poetry, The only importance of 
this collection is that it illustrates that the ovis are still traditional 
in outlook and even presentation, Yet as Nandapurkar points out 
sparks of individual talent’ are visible in some places. The ovi is 
the perennially popular form with easy and graceful expression; 
and even rustic poet can handle it well. Since it is easy and imitaBle 
the ovi collections everywhere are so rich; the form is traditional 
and yet yielding to expression of new images and incidents. This 
is why the ovi is also the most vulnerable form of folk-songs. 

1956 N ' S * P ° hnerkar: Rcmpdrydt (vw^lcr),At Dawn, Hyderabad, 

This is a collection of ovis and two old songs, Cindhi (the rag) 
and the Rajasuya Sacrifice of the Pandavas. Cindhl is a famous old 
song based on the popular legend, in which Draupadi, the foster 
sister of Krsna tears her costly golden sari in order to dress the 
bleeding finger of her foster-brother Krsna, while his real sister 
Subhadra, though jealous of Draupadi, was not able to find a rag 
to do the same. This is an old song, now anonymous. It is no folk¬ 
song. Yet as the song is famous and now difficult to obtain, as it is 
burried in old books, it is good to get it, with some variations from 
different localities. The same is the case of the song on the Raja¬ 
suya sacrifice of the Pandavas. The introduction of the book is 
based on the poetic elegance of ovis and the poetic talents of women, 
a repetition of Sane Guruji’s statement in general. It bears no new 
point. 

The collection is representative of ovis which are found in Mara- 
thwada, but the compiler does not give us from which localities and 
communities they have been collected. Broadly speaking they are 
the ouis which women sing at dawn when they grind the corn. The 
compiler has grouped the ouis under one theme viz, a song-form and 
given them a heading as suits his taste, This pattern is also set by 
Sane Guruji. The special contribution of ouis containing themes 
from the Ramayana, and on the local places of pilgrimages, Vaija- 
nath of Parali and Jogai of Ambe. 

Vyankatesh Vakil: Bharatiya LoUatM; ' vfam) 
Bombay, 1961. 

This is a small collection of folk-tales from Vardha district, 
narrated in popular style. The stories of Lakharam, Ganapati and 
Vithoba, the husband of Rahl and Rukmirii are an addition to the 
folklore of Maharashtra, especially the story of Vithoba. The 
stories about Rahl (not Radha) are scarce. Here this' story is a 
positive contribution to the mythology of Vithoba, the god of 
Pandharpur. 



;, Chndramrl Lok-katlut (^ 5 ^ m m) 
ivjj:.v 1 [jj]0 and t'2) Gondiwii Lok-kcithti , 
the Gunuvana, are collections of 
; U, (i ;u;;v;:sia. But except for the names of 
v . : , very ordinary compared to the tales of 
p t ?gdi.' The author's first collection, viz. 
v/iiieh 1 have already reviewed was better 
! hi * ins material which is of little use to 


Slid («![ Hyderabad (An- 


;(• meaning of the title is ‘The Exiled Slid; 
!. exile, once with her husband and Laxman 
I ihen exiled permanently by Rama during 
siu> was maliciously stigmatised by a sub¬ 
king stay in Lanka. 


iti 


the compiler says that the collection 
v songs in the book are not about Rama but Sita, 
attached to Sita, The ovis are collected from 
:! and Ambe, towns in Marathwada. The com- 
is which communities th*ey have been collected 
He compare them. This preface is followed by 
her. and another note on the Marathi publiea- 
the fourth publication being this. Then follows 
'rirty-onc. pages. The author gives a list of in- 
gs which are not found in Valimkis Rumayana 
m certain omissions like the killing of Kura- 
%«ia, the Jatiiyu episode etc. 



uf it were to be called a defect) in assessing, 
ii or Is and a few songs, from here and there, 

? foik-Ramayana, among the women is obvi- 
this is only a collection of the songs about 
it of Rama, as women sing less about him. 
to follow the original theme about the for- 
idler should have restricted to Sita and her 
x* ori- are isolated bits of rhymes and since 
MUm for the last three decades are accus- 
subjectwj.se and then comment on them as 


ws.-mg or a chain of songs, they assume a sequence 
ii :is the folk-ori-form. 


so-called discovery of folk-Ramayana from 
; hkt* the oris can be seen clearly; and hence the 
.ion about the omission of the original episodes 
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in the RamSyaps in this imaginary whole folk-Ramayana, on the plea 
that these episodes do not appeal to feminine taste and fancy, is 
rather unconvincing. About the changes and additions in the‘folk- 
Iff™ ’ a “f“ nt *L necess ary. Mrs. Thatte mentions Ananda 

Ral yana, Ad l / atma etc. but in comparing the folk-epi- 

so .es ma les reference to the Valmilti Rrimayaiia alone. Some of the 
episodes, or new versions in the folk-poetiy mentioned by Mrs. Thatte 
are the episodes of the Laksmana’s line forbidding Sita to cross it, an, 

be feL p” Sh6 ° bSerV “ ^ the 0li S inaI versions 

be found m some Ramayana later than Valmiki’s. If she had not 

S® -Tf olmany of these e P is ° d ®, «ie Bhavartha Rama- 
yar.a of Bfaxrfh (a aunt from Marathwada) and so far believed to 
be the earliest Marathi version of the Ramgyapa, many of her con. 

mZ^rT h 7 e 'f*“ substantiated - ®e Bhavartha Ramayana 

RamSVamT A ff‘T H5m5ya,Ja ' as well as the Valmlid 

Ramayapa. The whole of the discussion in the introduction thus 
suf^s from lack °f any type of authentic informal 1 X 
could have done better only if she had enumerated such episodes 
and mentioned merely that they were not in ValrmtUo p- - 
Such lack of study of the 

seen in ail the essays that follow. Almost Ml her coZl 1 
bonowmgs from the Sane Guruji School and from Prof. Nandapur- 
kar who first collected (through his pupils) the ovis from Marath 

sTdes'in the f 8 C ° lleCti ° n ° f the ouis based on epi- 

purpose W fr ° m Marathwada ’ this book serves no other 

• SainSSbffE,^.^ The of the 

grinding corn. Women sllelfewtlfl bull'"toditlna! 
o« S -which enumerates each ovi such as the Istl la i 

sssl 

^tvsasrs.-'i^S 

pressions which abide in folk-songs normallv Tn . u 
begin with the first oiri and then® go on to the last ""*• ° W 
has her own group. No repetitionJ2.52EP 

padi have but a P remote'bettoTonPArpuf ^ ^ 011 DraU * 
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in Pandhaipur is mentioned. 
t q~«;t inw 5fF5Ti snvr ^ 

to chapter on the Pandharpur as a maternal home of 
,;, ou ld have been dropped out because most of the subject- 
« covered in the preceding general portion. The mtrodue- 
the book is written by Mrs. Maltibai Dandekar which is 
f}i and obviously written in haste. She, however, makes 
five remark that the title and contents of ‘Santancan Maher 
tier of a similar earlier book of the late Prof. Nandapur- 
MarSthleha Maher; the two books resemble each other as 
the. twins do. 

'hook lacks even the meagre glossary which the previous 


^ Santancan Maher (ijcfN irr|T) The Maternal Home of the 
•sts, Mrs. Thatte presents a collection of ovis, grouped under 
ru- titles, as Prof. Nandapurkar did. There is nothing special 
nt this book except repetition of what has already been pub- 
.h! so the ovis of the Saints. Little has been the original 
iribution of Mrs. Thatte. The Pseudo-sentimentalism is the 
Hlay of her writing. 

Ik, Y. M. Pathan (Editor), Mamthvadyatil Lok-katha— Folk- 
». from Marathwada ( JRMRWldter w) Bahihsala—-Siksaii- 
■lal Oranthamala, Marathwada University, Aurangabad, 1962. 
small book of ninty six pages is a collection of twenty-nine 
fey fourteen authors. 

1, Sukharam Hivrale; The Writ of Satvi, the Goddess of Fate 
(two tales). 

2, Mrs. Tara Paranjpe: (1) The Tale of the Sunday in the 
month of Pausa and (2) The Tree of Money. 

3, Bhagvan Bhatkar; (1) The Mad Nary!. 

4.. Prabhakar Vaishnav; (1) The Brahmin Woman and her 
Seven Sons. (2) The Cunning Wife. (3) The Debt (4) The 
Smart Brahman (5) The Quarrel. 

,JI " B. Borale; The Engagement. 

fi- Harihar Matekar: (1) The Pate (2) Catoa. 

Bhasl “rKiikarnl: (1) Laxmi’s seat (2) The river-deep®*) 
of the Waternymph, (3) The Slanting Nandi 
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8. Anil Phadke: (1) Oh! the Paisa has fallen! (2) The Real 
Holy Man. 

9. Miss Yijaya Shikarkhane: The Legend of Murdesvar. 

10. P. N. Deshpande: (1) The Dried Stems of the Tuvar grain 
from Ter (2) Three Sisters. (3) The Legend of Tanaji Desh- 
mukh. 

11. Maruti Karad; The Legend of Chikhali Village. 

12. Lakshmikant Tamboli: (1) The Legend of Santajibuva Mali, 
(2) The legend of Kayadhu. 

13. Chahdrakant Patil: The Legends of (1) Miskindbuva and 
(2) Jogai. 

14. Prof. Gajmal Mali: The Mother’s Home. 

The book is remarkable for complete lack of editing except for 
the editor’s (not editorial) introduction, which will be discussed duly 
for its contents. The arrangement of the tales according to the class 
they belong to viz. myth, fairy tale, legend and folktale is complete¬ 
ly lacking; neither are the stories arranged according to the names 
of the compilers as I have listed them above. This lack of any 
sequence is obvious from the table of contents, which appears as. 

(?) H£#rr&frr 

(?.) wjw . sft. cTRTTTR^ 

0) t^T sftWTRW: 

(V) *r M m 

(\) 1# UT SPflm 

(s) soft arenc ffroS 

(ti) WV UTS ?TKT c RH't 

(6) m « w 

It can also be seen from the stories that they are not arranged 
according to their narrative or cultural importance. Hence there 
is no sequence of relation between two tales. The editor could 
have at least put the two tales about the goddess of fate by the 
same compiler, together. The tales are not accompanied with 
either .topical or cultural notes either from the compilers themselves 
or the editor. The language of the narratives is rustic in some 
cases and sophisticated, even to the point to make them look like 
short stories in others. But for the few local legends, the rest of 
the tales do not represent Marathwada in any way, except that they 
are collected from that territory. The editor has mentioned this 
fact. 

The collection on the whole lacks in good myths and even im¬ 
portant local legends. They are very ordinary tales, and have no 
representative character of any kind. 
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m «ive any notes of comparison when much 
' • Jnhie from the'old District Gazetteers, other col- 

t ruiiaral literature. 

tor scenes to have taken for granted, like many of the 
»nr editors of Marathi folklore-collections,—Shri C. G. 
fi: that only an introduction is enough to furnish 

! tt’i&rk. 

reduction itself though of thirty two pages (one third 
•, n • has hardly anything to offer by way of criticism, 
; , l even analysis of the collection. The editor has 
;rt from Dr. S, V. Ketkar’s book ‘Prdcina Maharastra’ 
:r) and my book ‘LokasakityklRuparekhd. '(wfar STff” 
He is reproducing most of my material and passing 
levant comments hence and these without judging 
of the original writing. As for instance, on pages 7-8, 
sentence of mine without context viz. ‘In the whole of 
teralure. there is only one illustration (e.g. the story of 
who stole the lotus stalks, in the Aitareya Brdhmaya), 
wish a passing reference to the popular tale and com* 
his statement should be verified in the light of the col- 
5 translation of the fortythree tales by Shri N. G. Chape- 
x;k. Taidic Nihmdha (wf&tfwj). Though all the tales 
■ s H $km?a are before him, the editor has not been able 
? little anecdote that I have had mentioned. What he 
cest, perhaps, is that I have not taken a proper note of 
k! hence- my statement is not accurate. The truth about 
the A.B. is that they are sacerdotal tales, called Artha- 
gone carefully through the tales in Shri Cha- 
, lie would have known the nature and content of Vedic 
e ^ nds - As far as my statement is concerned, I was 
' ocular tales and this was the solitary example in the 
“ passing reference to a secular tale is made. The 
isconstrued the very purport of my statement. 


, ""'7 . , “““OBrapmcai literature, both books and 
‘ * lr ‘ tini ? s w sketchy, though he enumerates some'books, 
™ ltm % blliI f U P the chronological history of Marathi’ 
® r f fers to folkIore of different provinces of 
' OnT i A'“ Jara l' ^ etC ' and mate su Perfluous 

I r i,, ‘ " n 6S author of Indian Tales of Fun 

to the secret of lasting „ a ta re of 

• is wI-Tf a " t5, bU ‘ te n °‘ Say who the author is 
, OT J'!"?' 1 , nl>, an outstanding book on Indian folklore 
■■ «...vnme ho g,ves statement from ■ The Science of Folk- 
' Mk r Kra « b,,t *>“ «* give the number of page etc 
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in the. footnote, as he has given in a number of other cases. It 
seems that he is handling the reference material very casually or he 
is quoting from a secondhand reference. 

His introduction to the contents is, on the whole, disappoint¬ 
ing and the publication sponsored by the University is not encourag¬ 
ing. The reason for this may be that both the editor and the Uni¬ 
versity had the Marathi Lok-katha of Dr. Sarojini Babar sponsored 
by the University of Poona, as their model. 

Dr. Naresh Kavadi: (1) Bharali Candrabhdgd fax^t ^wir) 
The Candrabhaga River is full, Sholapur, 1960. 

This is a collection of folksongs, mostly oviSj from Sholapur. 
The songs are hackneyed and the arrangement is on Sane Gumps’ 
model. There is nothing special about this collection except the 
fact that they are collected in a particular locality in which Pan- 
dharpur stands and the river Chandrabhaga flows. The Varkari 
movement for the past six centuries provided a semi-sophisticated 
poetic pattern even to the ovi songs all over Maharashtra. Shola¬ 
pur district might have been the first place where the ovis on 
Vithoba were first sung by women as Dr. Kavadi suggests. But 
there is nothing special about the ovis of this collection, since those 
collected in Nasik, Poona, Aurangabad and other places, as the 
collections themselves prove, are just the same, 

The o vis which have a reference to places like Barshi, Karmale, 
and other legendary references present a local colouring and are 
useful to the folklorist for understanding of the cultural setting. 

Mrs. Kamalabai Badave :—Pandhancd Parisar (ysrffar Tfuu) 
The Surroundings of Pandhari, Pandharpur 1963. 

This is a book which is a precursor of the JanaloHnca Sdma- 
veda etc. and hence nothing more is to be said about it than what 
has already been said about the latter. It contains ovi about Pan¬ 
dharpur, Vithoba and the saints, etc. 

Shri Setu Madhavrao Pagadi, Gondvanatil W) 

Bombay, 1961. 

This is the first collection of the tales of the Gonds in the Andhra 
Pradesh, collected by Shri Pagadi, who knows the dialect well. Most 
of the Gonds are found in Maharashtra and hence the myths given 
by Shri Pagadi, though in popular style are an important addition 
to the Gondi lore. The myth of creation is the best. 

S. G. Suradkar and Mrs. Kamalabai Suradkar: Dagadki 1 
Pwar (cjirotffa mx ). The Oozings from the Rocks; Nagpur, 1964. 

This is a collection of folksongs, mostly ovis from Vidarbha, 
mostly the Nagpur side, arranged into divisions, and accompanied 
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, appreciative commentaries, which are of the Sane Guruji-type 
iRf ; }. encc have no personal touch in them. 

Most of the portion of the book is hackneyed with a few ex- 
rcfitions. Some ovis in the Suradkars’ compilations, are new and 
Jh v ar , presented without as they are; the compilators have not 
the original diction which some other compilator would 
: «> found coarse and changed it. The compilators are embarras- 

m while presenting the data. Yet they are faithful-in presenting 
them as they are (p. 4). The Suradkars have accomplished this 
difficult task without damaging the aesthetic spirit of the songs. 
They have also given legends and ovis about birds; among which 
the legend about the cuckoo is important 

N*. E, Shende: Loksdhitya Sampada ( TOT), The 

Wealth of Folklore. Nagpur, 1964. 


This is another hackneyed collection and even unreliable 
since it contains songs which are modern and composed to suit the 
d nfieation of Vidarbha as the birth place of Jijabal, the mother of 
Sihvfiji and has the Ramtek Hill which Prof. V. Y. Mirashi be- 
■vss to be the Ramgiri which is mentioned in Kalidasa’s Meghaduta. 
Shri Shende interprets it as a place where Kalidasa himself lived. 
Some of the articles in his book are incorporated in the Maharash¬ 
tra Loksahityamala and I have already reviewed the important ones. 
Hence I do not repeat the remarks here. 

S, I). Patil: Jinapada Gitanca Sangraha: Rural 

Songs-. Malegaon, 1953. 

This is a pamphlet carelessly compiled and has no place in the 
i'idd of folksongs except its title. 

kthwlogical Literature and its contribution to Folklore: 


t , . EthnoIo§1cal Iiterature has always been complementary ■ 
.mklort* studies. All rituals connected with marriage, birth, deal 
e.c. bind the two disciplines together. 


Among such books, the important are as follows. 

tec, MS). N ' ChaPekar: ^ Thakm ° f SahyaiH (2nd «*• Bom- 

Dr. Mrs. Vijaya Punekar: The Sort* (Bombay, 1962) 

K. J. Save: The Warlis, (Bombay, 1937). 


*vans,. (Bombay, 1958). 
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, 

an d Vasant Nargolkar and (2) Maharashtratil Adivasl va tydnce 
prasna, (^rci^cffa «r ^ff% wt), The tribals in Maharashtra 
and their problems, Poona, 1963, by Dr. Sudhir Phadke. 

Most of the publications in English are Ph.D. theses, generally 
these socio-anthropological monographs have a chapter on customs, 
Customs include all events like marriage, feasts and fasts. The 
folklore viz. tales and songs used in these books is of secondary 
importance. The authors do not compile it with an understanding 
which advanced folklore studies demand. The songs and tales are 
merely listed in them and their functional importance is seldom 
discussed. Among these books the, Jangalce Rdje is more satis¬ 
factory than the rest. The authors while describing the life of 
the Varlis of Thana and Colaba district have cfevoted a chapter 
to folksongs and folk-tales. Small though the collection is, it 
| gives the reader a clear idea of the indigenous' folklore of the 

] tribe. The authors are careful in presenting the cultural setting 

of the songs and tales and narrate the tales in a direct and matter- 
of-fact way, while the so-called folklorists are spoiling their com- 
i pilations by pseudo-sentimentalism. The chapter on religion and 

magic is also a good contribution to the understanding of the living 
beliefs of the people. 

■■ R C. Dhere: Marathi Lok Sanskrtice Upasak 

wm) The Devotees of Marathi Folk-culture, Poona, 1964. 

| This is a unique book on popular religion of Maharashtra. It 

deals with certain obscure cults and bards and priests that represent 
them. The book is a compromise between the scholarly and popu¬ 
lar presentation. But the compromise is not based on an attitude 
of sacrificing scholarship to the popular taste. On the contrary 
Shri Dhere is conscious of his own limitations. He rightly points 
| out that the lacuna of scholarship in this type of writing is due 

f to the fact that there is a dirth of scholarly literature on the 

i cu lts of Vasudeva, Gandhal, Bharud etc, On the whole the book 

■ * Is written to acquaint the common reader with these cults. The 

^ author tries to trace the origins of the cults, but does not go deep 

f d °wn to the very root to search their origins in local folk-elements; 

$ neither does he go to the Puranic lore which would have held some 

; clues to establish the connections of these cults with some cults 

of the past. The cults of Gondhal and Bharud are based in the 
* Renuka legend, but the spread of the Renuka-cult and legend in 

the later puranic lore and various local cults in India, especially 
South India should have been studied by the author, because this 
material is available in ethnological literature. But for the vague 
reference to the legend of Renuka, from ‘The Village Gods in South 
India’ by Whitehead there is no valid reference even to the tale 
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,,, y m secondary source of the ‘Story of the Mang woman’ 
K "rtj of Shree Mahadeo Shastri Joshi. I have to 
‘ . .jjjain that the Lok-katha Kunj is an entirely popular 

, f fjlk-laies related in the short-story manner. The tales 
, f d irm other collections. This tale is a depiction of the 
is collected by Shri Mundale and published in a report 
■ ivh r irat-ltih5sa Sarashodhak Mandal of Poona. Some state- 
! ■;* t ? to be borne in mind that folk-culture is different 

" m culture, because the primitive culture has never come 
t V ;ith the urban culture and hence it is same all over the 
tnnd open to criticism. 

M x Fatih Emmddkun (TWffl), The sweet Flavour, Alibag, 

is a small book of about 59 songs. The writer of the 
:•;t.n is Dr. Mrs. Savita Jajodia. She tells us that there are 
d the Agri community divided under seven headings, 
ill ’songs d Radha-Krsna (2) Lullabies (3) songs of transplanta- 
the rice-field (4) marriage-songs (5) Holi songs (6) songs 
t rite grown-up daughter and (7) songs about brother and 


Then come the songs of ‘the tribals of the Konkan’ under two 
n!> viz. ■!> marriage-songs and (2) Dasara-songs. 

The compiler however does not give the names of the tribes 
their locality; and hence these songs have little value for 

; rtwe, in any study. 

■Then comes.a section of Marathi ovis whether of the Agris or a 

jra! collection, we do not know. 

The? songs on the Ganesa-festival are also there and the last 
y;»n is on ‘the. beauty of some Marathi folk-songs’. 

1 w introduction is full of vague appreciative remarks and 
* t?ri * touches the poetic excellence of the songs as one would 


ihough we need collections of folklore from rural communities 
rder t« understand the cultural background of the people, col- 
” n ' ,lf ti5is nature do not serve the purpose. This collection 
and gives even modern songs, which are not folk- 
V 7 he Agris are an important agricultural community in the 
w and Colaba districts and they have abundant songs too 
coIlectMm “ mea & e and does not portray the events' 
w Ml menu e.g. the marriage songs abound in agricultural 
;; 1 n and * hat t 13 a sectl0n wh ich retains older elements of 
But m this book we find only six songs and they are not 
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the very best. A collection of these songs which I had published in 
the ‘Stree’ magazine, years ago (as the first part of this bibliography 
has recorded) is much larger than this. 

The prose appreciative portions accompanying these songs, are 
keeping up with the vogue of pseudo-sentimental oration and natu¬ 
rally do not serve any useful purpose. The comments are super¬ 
fluous and do not give any more important information than the 
songs themselves give. The only usefulness of the book is that it 
has added a score more Agri-songs to our store of Folk-songs, 

Mrs, Vasudha Mane: Govyatll Dhalo (iftarRlte Wf) The Dhalo 
from Goa, Bombay, 1964. 

This is a collection of the Dhalo ritual songs from Goa. It is 
the first time that the Hindu songs in Goa have been presented in 
a book form. Excepting an article or two hardly anything has 
been ever written on the folksongs of Hindu Goa. Mrs. Mane 
mixed with the women of various communities and collected these 
songs, The collection though small is unique and presents the 
Dhalo festival in a lucid style and yet the information is good, 
Mrs. Mane is aware of her limitations and the vastness of the task 
she has undertaken and proceeds cautiously with her search of the 
songs and aspires to give more as occasion demands. The presenta¬ 
tion is popular. 

Y. B. Patil: Khdndeshi Lok-katha (igfqM ^ ipn J Folktales 
of Khandesh, Poona 1964. 

These tales are a compilation of some ‘authentic stories’ or rather, 
events the compiler has heard. However what is heard is hot a 
genuine product always. Most of these stories are anecdotes which 
one hears in abundance. But these anecdotes have neither wit 
nor wisdom. They are drab and very ordinary. They are no folk¬ 
tales. Whatever element of folktales was there in a few stories 
also has been damaged by the compiler in relating them in a short- 
story manner. So these are neither good short stories nor folk-tales. 

Periodical Literature; Coming to the periodical literature in 
English, I have to draw the readers’ attention to the most signi¬ 
ficant contribution of the late Dr, D. D. Kosambi on prehistory of 
India. Dr, D. D. Kosambi: The living Prehistory of India ( Scientific 
American Feb. 1967). This posthumously published article of 
Dr. Kosambi is the only of its kind even among the vast literature 
available on the archaeology and prehistory of Maharashtra. 
Dr. Kosambi has minutely described each and every prehistoric 
relic he comes across the plateau of the Deccan viz,'South-Maha¬ 
rashtra, habited by the Dhangars or shepherds. Though Dr. Ko¬ 
sambi has the whole India in his mind for the application of hi# 
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theory or the caste organization emerging out of the social adjust- 
men! between the food-gatherers and the immigrant cultivate 
the illustrations he gives are from the locale of Maharashtra, most y 
Poona and the South Maharashtra which has abundant relics of the 
prehistoric stone age. In the present Dhangar community Prof. 
Kosambi discovers stone implements which he calls modern micro- 
jiths’ with which the Dhangars castrate one sheep at a time and 
then throw the implement away. The method of making the imple¬ 
ment, the shape and the function of it are just the same as it was 
in the prehistoric times of the early iron age. Prof. Kosambi then 
gives evidence of the living relics of prehistory from the hunting 
tribe, the Pardhis. 


Dr, Kosambi not only mentions the ancient and new microliths 
and stone-songs, but goes further in hunting them with the living 
culture of these communities, as their worship, dance-ritual and 
mythology reveal. This part which is mere folklore to the others, 
becomes a living organism, a part of the long continuous whole 
of a culture of a province. This province is not a separate cultural 
unit but an integral part of the peninsular India. The Pardhis 
originally hailed from Gujarat and the Dhangars spread from inside 
South India. This interlinking of the people and their traditions 
with the prehistoric past is the unique contribution of Dr. Kosambi 
to Indian culture. He is the first one to show that folklore is a 


product of culture and capable on shedding light on stone-relics 
which to most scholars are isolated from the living known culture. 


Las Actividades en el Folklore Despue de la Independencia 
India. (Report from ‘Folklore Americando. Year 13, No. 13,Lima, 
Peru. 1965) by Hari S. Upadhyaya. The essay called ‘The Activities 
in Folklore in post-independent India: As the title of this essay in 
Spanish suggests it covers the entire Indian field of folklore, the 
subject is tremendously vast and no single person can make justice 
to it even if he had to write a large volume on it; The task becomes 
even almost impossible for an untrained person who tries his hand 
at it whether he has to write a big volume or a small essay. An 
expert’s touch becomes obvious in whatever he handles. Hari 
Upadhyaya is evidently no expert. His information of folklore save 
that of his own province viz. the United Province is not only meagre 
but even faulty. The first they would expect in this essay was 
correct information about post-independence activities in folklore of 
different provinces.: But this sense of chronology is lacking in the 
treatment of the subjects. Upadhyaya gives only lists of books with 
random comments, e.g. with reference to Folklore of Bengal he 
includes books like Memansingh Gitika, by Dineshchandra Sen, 
Thakur-mar Jhuli by Daksina Mitra-Muzumdar and Folk-tales of 
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Bengal by L. B, Day, which are obviously very old pioneer publi¬ 
cations. In giving the folklore of Madhya Pradesh he gives only 
a few names of Dr. Verrier Elwin’s books which are pre-independence 
publications and drops his best work on folk-tales. 

As far as Maharashtra is concerned he mentions the name of 
Sarojini Babar as the chairman of the Folklore Committee of the 
Government of Maharashtra but does not give name either of a 
single of the Government publications or Dr. Baber’s. The title 
of my book is Lokasdhitydchi Ruparekha (Outline of Folklore) 
which he turns into The Outline of Marathi Folklore, The trans¬ 
lation of the ‘Apaurusey Vdngmaya’ (;##, qTSRRl) of Dr. Kamalabai 
Deshpande should have been rather 'feminine literature’ rather 
than ‘revealed literature’. Y. N. Kelkar’s book ‘ Aitihasik Povade ’ 
Tftrt, Historical Ballads) has no bearing with folklore. 
Authors should be very cautious when they write in foreign journals 
about their own country. Every statement should be verified before 
it is released to the press; a wrong impression on a fresh soil can 
seldom be corrected later. 

E. D. Kulkarni, Technical Terms in Elephant Lore (Turner 
Jubilee Volume, I, Poona, 1958), is an important article useful for 
the student of animal-lore in India. 

APPENDIX 

Marathi Periodical Literature 

The list of periodical literature is not exhaustive but it is fairly 
representative. The mass of periodical literature is so vast that it 
was not possible for me to go through it in the short span of time. 
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Note: I have not reviewed some of Dr, Baber’s books because 
their nature is the same as of her other writings mentioned in this 
article, They are irtl&fa (1902) Tnwfi' (1966), 

(1962) Ml (1966) etc. 


SHAKESPEARE’S MARATHI TRANSLATORS 
By 

KUMUD A. MEHTA 

The famous Despatch of the Court of Directors for 1854 enun- 

■ ted the Government of India’s policy in the field of education, In 

the University of Bombay was created. The Elphinstone 
C liege and the Grant Medical College had commenced their 
1 hours earlier. The decades to come witnessed the direct results 
of this occidental system of education. A University-trained stra¬ 
tum was created which to use the words of Toynbee had ‘effectively 
cultivated the Western arts of peace.’ The new learning, predicat¬ 
ed on Western scientific and aesthetic values was sought to be 
applied in the Indian mi leu. The educated were not simply con¬ 
tent with, the study of foreign literary works. They undertook the 
hazards of translating them into the vernacular languages or strove 
to create new writing on parallel lines. They handed themselves 

into amateur groups to produce plays on their own. 

The subtle forces unleashed by the new system of education 
began unfolding themselves in the theatre world. They found 
articulate form in the creation of a number of dramatic clubs and 
groups. In Bombay the Parsi Elphinstone Society and the Kalidasa 
Elphinstone Society staged Shakespearean productions. The first 
Shakespearean venture of the Parsi Elphinstone Society was The 
Taming of the Shrew, which was staged in 1861. C. S. Nazir, who 
was the moving spirit behind every activity of the Society, wrote 
later a Gujarati play, Kadak Kanya ne Khisela Parnya based upon 
The Taming of the Shrew and The Honeymoon. In 1867 the Kali¬ 
dasa Elphinstone Society, which was composed in the main of Maha¬ 
rashtrian amateurs, produced Julius Caesar. In 1864 the Shakes-’ 
peare Society of the Elphinstone College was born and a Shakes¬ 
pearean production became an annual event in the College. 

The passion for the new drama could not be satisfied by merely 
presenting a Shakespearean production annually. For the theatre- 
conscious the next logical step was to attempt translations of Eng¬ 
lish plays or their adaptations into the vernacular languages. Later, 
with more experience, they tried their hand at original plays in the 
mother tongue, 

A significant illustration of this is Vinayak Janardan Kirtane’s 
Thorle Mxidhavrao Peshve, This play dealt with Maharashtra’s im¬ 
mediate past, It was published in 1861, when the playwright was 
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only twenty years old and, in all likelihood, he commenced writing 
the play when he was still a student at the Elphmstone College. 

The respect for Shakespeare was accompanied with a straining 
for the past, an effort to draw inspiration from Indian classical sour¬ 
ces This duality expressed itself in the field of the drama m the 
choice of plays for translation. Marathi historians of the drama 
speak of this period as one when ‘bookish’ plays were most in vogue 
and by ‘bookish’ they mean in contradistinction to Puranic plays, 
plays translated from classical Sanskrit or from English. Parsuram- 
pant Godbole took the lead with his Vemsamhara, Uttaramma Carita, 
MuntalS and Mrcchalcatika which were Marathi translations from 
the original Sanskrit. Mahadeo Shastri Kolhatkar began the cycle 
of translations from Shakespeare. His translation of Othello was 
published in 1867. Eight years later, in 1875 Nilkantha Janar- 
dan Kirtane published his translation of The Tempest and after 
another eight years followed two translations of Hamlet. These 
Marathi renderings of Shakespeare indicate in some measure the 
literary taste of the time and the nature of Shakespeare’s influence on 
the intellectual life of Maharashtra. 

Vishnushastri Chiplunkar devoted a whole essay in the Niban • 
dhamala to the problems of translation. The caption was a 
line from Kalidasa’s Abhijntina Mkuntalam. King Dushyanta 
is painting a picture and Sanumatl watching him marvels at his 
skill. She feels her friend Sakuntala is actually there in front of 
her. The essayist probably used the quotation to suggest what a 
translation ought to be like. He believed that the word 
(translation) was a new addition to the language, and borrowed from 
the West. He wrote that the ancients had used gpRT of reflection 
for a piece rendered from one language to another. 

Chiplunkar set down what he believed ought to be the equip¬ 
ment of a good translator. The good translator must have a good 
command of the language from which he is translating and of the 
language into which he is translating. The book that he seeks to 
translate must be one that can be translated and finally the trans¬ 
lator must experience a sense of oneness with the author of the 
original work. Chiplunkar then elaborated upon the special diffi¬ 
culty of translating poetry. He referred to lines he had quoted in 
an earlier essay:— 

tRN'iPt' ffrqrf i 

“There are craftsmen who can fashion a golden lotus but only 
the Lord of Creation (Brahmadeva) can instil into it its fragrance”. 

The articles in the Nibandhamald were warm in their welcome 
of the translations from Shakespeare. 
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These renderings were without exception prose renderings. 
Only the songs in all the plays, and parts of the masque and the 
whole Epilogue in The Tempest were rendered into verse. The 
prose employed by all the translators is the flat, dry prose of the 
periodical press of the time. The translators were conscientious 
enough. Kirtane knew The Tempest well, having taught it to his 
class in Indore. Kolhatkar was in the Educational Service and 
familiar with the play he had undertaken to translate. He died 
at the age of forty-four and when his Othello was published posthu¬ 
mously, the editor had to choose from the many alternative render¬ 
ings (of various lines) attempted by the translator. Agarkar was 
an extremely well-read man. He began his translation in April 
1882 and finished it in Dongri jail in August of the same year. 
The translators sought earnestly to be faithful to the original. In 
fact, both Kirtane and Kolhatkar retained the original names of the 
titles and of the characters. And yet the rendering is wooden and 
its prosaic quality derives perhaps from the aims of the translators 
themselves. They sought to educate their readers. 

When a verse rendering of any part of a play was attempted, 
it assumed the form of rhymed couplets. The songs from the 
Masque in The Tempest employed a Sanskritized diction and the 
Epilogue borrowed the language of devotion. These words sound 
more soothing to the ear than the baldness of the prose and the 
couplets of the Epilogue must have seemed to the translator easier 
to manipulate. 

“And my ending is despair, 

Unless I be relieved by prayer, 

Which pierces so, that it assaults 

Mercy itself, and frees all faults. 

As you from crimes would pardon’d be, 

Let your indulgence set me free.” 

Jtr cfa frsrr ^pM 

frTTCTr qmtft II 

ife f#iNr #r vm ^rr 
H mu wi wft n 

fit Twr fomlf ii 
. TO. pr TOffEffRT I 
sfto efr cfof^rr u . 

SITcfl' TPT 5P1TII 

There is here a lack of terseness; there is a note of conventional 
piety that is absent in Shakespeare and besides Kirtane uses the 
word Kirtan four times in six lines! 
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The main difficulty is the blank verse itself. The translators 
tend to enlarge what in Shakespeare is merely a hint. There is an 
absence of metaphor and a tendency to paraphrase. 

Othello’s last lines are, 

Soft you, a word or two: 

I have done the state some service and they know it; 

No more of that: I pray you in your letters, 

When you shall these unlucky deeds relate, 

Speak of them as they are; nothing extenuate, 

Nor set down aught in malice; then must you speak 
Of one that lov’d not wisely, but too well; 

Of one not easily jealous, but being wrought, 

Perplex’d in the extreme; of one whose hand— 

Like the base Indian, threw a pearl away. 

Richer than all his tribe; of one whose subdued eyes, 
Albeit unused to the melting mood; 

Dropt tears as fast as the Arabian trees; 

Their medicinal gum; 

Mahadeoshastri Kolhatkar translates the words carefully, but, 
there is no hint of the poetry of the original. 

titotit wr, serf tot 3i*rm to srwr^rf n®r sriwrrcrf ^ sfa 

WZ #5for 3Hfr a pr TTT TR WI. TTH RjOT TIT 3Tl| Tf, TVlTfT TT- 

iwft qivft 3nf snfaT Tte TORrafl fafcr snt, cTTfonff 
fofNr RWT Tiff. foj TTTtt TFTT TT3T Sflf fo TT |3TTT TTT ST^eTr Tfrjfo’ 
mm TSfoTITifW TT foftW THT TTforpTr TTTT TTT TITTfT'f) 
Tlf TTT fojjT. TiTT WJ ?TT TT TTT Si'ffT TIT Tf|f' W TTT. ^ff 

iW 5TT Hs^r ff ft wm ffra fm 3 $ 115 f sNH? 

ft TIT. TifT TI^n’IPIT TTpT. 

Belsare attempted a translation of The Tempest in 1904. He 
renders the simplicity of:— 

“We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on: 

and our little life , 

Is rounded with a sleep” 
into the elaborate bombast of; 

^ wk m\ | 3 $ 3 ! st c tit!tiw% tpt stpttt thk ! wtftx 
trt Tifer spiff m, tw titt cfN? Tfifftf T55% mmjs ft srf^ 3 ^ ■ 

^ 3ir> for for! w srfor tw! m. Tifo !. tti htt! 

Agarkar found it impossible to convey the peace of Christmas- 
tide, the religious background implicit in Marcellus’ lines in the 
opening scene of Hamlet. 
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“Some say that ever ‘gainst that season comes 

Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 

The bird of dawning singeth all night long; 

... So hallow’d and so gracious is the time.” 

In his attempt to explain and enlarge the lines that follow 
Agarkar makes them almost unrecognizable. 

“But look, the Morn, in russet mantle clad, 

Walks o’er the dew of yon high eastern hill,” 
is translated thus; 

'Vr | T|r, wItt ftsn ffo tfR ttttt 

TWffT «TT T3iT (TPTT TTTTTTtT TTTrff foTT TrfTira'FTff Hlff 

sntT.” 

Agarkar was aware of his own limitations and in his Intro¬ 
duction to the play confessed that the Muse of Poetry and Music 
never did favour him with her blessings. 

“fttcffHr 3$ ’TStff TT! RoJIT TWIWITl' TST anfT ?TT fefTNf 
TflWt TSf TTT TT^lfl ff ^TTITW Tirff 'pfTTltffTT TL TT 
TT TITT^f?? ^ T mm . . TIT^ fTT IT. mX fffl TTTt, f5T.tr. Tiff 
3HTTTTT M” 

Right down to the early years of the 20th century translators 
spoke in their prefaces of Shakespeare’s plot-construction, of his 
ability to create life-like characters. Prof. L. C. Knights has in his 
essay ‘How many Children had Lady Macbeth?’ suggested another 
method of approach to Shakespeare. He favours an approach based 
upon ‘a consideration of his plays as dramatic poems, of his use of 
language to obtain a total complex emotional response’. He be¬ 
lieves that ‘plot’, ‘character’, ‘rhythm’, ‘construction’, each of these 
is merely “an abstraction from the total response in the mind of 
the reader or spectator brought into being by written or spoken 
words”. It is this, lack of attention to the written word that mars 
these Marathi translations. What other explanation can one offer 
for Kirtane’s making do with one adjective to render Miranda’s 
‘brave’, ‘beauteous’, ‘goodly’? Miranda’s exclamation 

“0, wonder! 

How many goodly creatures are there here! 

How beauteous mankind is! 0 brave new world 

That has such people in ‘t!” 
is rendered thus; 

TT TTT TTi MK ! M Til TTT TFlf TT TlA snfo ^ TFWT Tiff 

3TTTTT- ^TT TTIT TTIT^T STSl! TTT TT®I 3FRTIT ^ SffT ^TTT 
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Translators merely sought to domesticate the classics, to en- 
sure that a gist of the original was rendered into Marathi. They 
did not approach the task of translation with the aim of enhancing 
the resources of their own tongue by creating new words or struc¬ 
tures to suggest the qualities of the original. Neither did they 
work in accordance with the principle of ‘equivalent effect’ adopt¬ 
ed by modern translators, whereby the translation seeks to create 
in the minds of its readers the exact impression that the original 
work had on its own contemporaries. For example, in his intro¬ 
duction to Tratika (2nd ed. 1894), which was based upon The 
Taming of the Shrew, V. B. Kelkar frankly admits that he has put 
in a great deal that is his own and he asks the reader not to judge 
his work as a translation. Tratika was a stage success. It repro¬ 
duces the situation of The Taming of the Shrew but the words in it 
can under no circumstances be described as Marathi equivalents of 
the original. 


Some translators believed that they could avoid a literal trans¬ 
lation by altering names and by changing the nature of certain epi¬ 
sodes to suit Indian life and Indian taste. K. G. Natu called his 
translation of Julius Caesar, Vijaysing. The Ides of March became 
Vijayadasami, the river Tiber became the Ganges. In Act I, sc. 2, 
Cassius boasts that he carried the tired Caesar across the Tiber in the 
manner of his ancestor Aeneas who had carried the aged Anchises 
from the flames of Troy. In Vijayasing Kutilsing compares his own 
feat to Bhima’s transporting Kunti and his brothers across the 
Ganges in order to escape the perils of the house of lac. But all these 
transpositions are trivial for when it came to rendering Caesar’s 
pithy line, ‘Yond Cassius has a lean and hungry look;’ Natu could 
merely find these words “ft f«pT q|r m Tiff m 

trra’CTTrrr rmrmf" v 


S. M. Paranjape in his translation of Macbeth (published i 
1888 under the title Mam jirooj deletes lines of the most intern 
poetic suggestiveness. Banquo’s lines uttered in front of Macbeth’ 
castle have in Prof. L. C. Knights' words “images of love an 
procreation supernaturally sanctioned". 

“This guest of summer, 

The temple-haunting martlet, does approve, 

By his lov’d mansionary, that the heaven’s breath, 

Smells wooingly here; no jutty, frieze, 

Buttress, nor coign of vantage, but this bird, 

Hath made his pendent bed, and procreant cradle- 
Where they most breed and haunt, 1 have observ'd 



I 


| 



The air is delicate." 

In Manajirao the lines are reduced to a bare and inaccurate 

m wi sraft, <w f few m 

f#r m arfe mf. 

One is compelled to apply to those prose versions in Marathi 
of Shakespeare’s plays the words used by Salvador de Madariaga for 
the Spanish versions of Hamlet in prose. He writes, “There are 
some competent Spanish versions of Hamlet in prose. But they 
cannot be counted as real translations, for Hamlet is a poem, per¬ 
haps, m the deepest sense of the word, the most poetical of Shakes¬ 
peare’s plays. Verse is indispensable’. Marathi translators did 
not set themselves the kind of problem that Madariga set himself. 
He searched for a form of verse which was free and fluid, which 
could give scope to “the haunting moodiness, to the changes in 
soul-weather” which gave its character to the play (Shakespeare 
Survey, 6, 1953). The Marathi translators paid no heed to the 
aesthetic qualities of Shakespeare’s verse and idiom. Not one of 
the translators was himself a poet and could claim what A. W. 
Schlegel did, when he wrote to Tieck in 1837: “My translation 
(of Shakespeare) has transformed the German theatre”. In his 
book Shakespeare in Germany 1740-1815, R. Pascal speaks of the 
influence of Shakespeare on the language of the Strum and Drang 
group. He writes: “They interpret the imaged speech of Shakes¬ 
peare as a liberation from the flat rationalistic language of the 
preceding generations, They create, using Shakespeare as a model, 
a highly subjective language of passion, in which the choice and 
connection of imagery is very personal, in which syntax is twisted 
to the demands of emotion’’. The language of the Marathi drama 
did not feel this kind of impact of Shakespeare’s verse at all. 

Where Shakespeare’s influence can, perhaps, be traced is in the 
borrowings from his themes and his characters, K. P. Khadilkar ac¬ 
knowledges his debt to Shakespeare in his introduction to the first 
edition of Sawai Madhavrao yancha mrutyu, He writes that when 
he was at college he saw Hamlet and Othello performed on the Mara¬ 
thi stage. He began to toy with the idea of introducing the charac¬ 
ters of Iago and of Hamlet into, one play.. Just then he happened 
to read Vasudev Shastri Khare’s Life of Nana Fadnavis , He read 
intently the part describing the circumstances that led to the suicide 
of Sawai Madhavrao. He thought he had found 
Hamlet (a Hamlet with a meditative yet impulsive cast of mind.) 
Khadilkar says that in order to introduce into the same play the 
character of Iago, he invested one of the mantriks sent by Bajirao 
with the attributes of Iago, Khadilkar states that the policy pur¬ 
sued by Nana Fadnavis is expressed in the political terminology of 
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his own (the playwright’s) times. And in actual fact the political jj 

intention of the playwright often obtrudes so forcefully that one is f 

left with the impression that his main purpose is to vindicate the (• 

political strategy of Nana Fadnavis. Besides, as far as characterization 
goes, Sawai Madhavrao in his credulity resembles Othello more 
than he does Hamlet. In Bhaubandki Khadilkar is influenced 
by Macbeth , Utilizing once more Vasudev Shastri Khare as his 
source, he gives his historical material an imaginative turn for 
dramatic purposes. ( ^ fepfojf fflRfTP 3OT fe# ant) 

Khadilkar borrowed from Macbeth the theme of a character 
goaded to murder a kinsman at the instigation of an ambitious and 
heartless wife. Khadilkar even utilised some of Shakespeare’s motifs 
such as the apparition of the murdered man calling out for help. The 
blood-stained daggers were used to create an effect quite different 
from the original. In Bhaubandki the daggers help to drive away 
the fears in Raghoba’s mind. Raghoba dips his finger in the blood 
on the daggers and makes a red mark on the forehead of his wife. 

She in her turn vows that she will mix this blood with the Vermil¬ 
lion powder she uses daily for the mark on her forehead. This 
will be a guarantee of enduring glory. 

Thus motifs and suggestions for characterization are borrowed 

from Shakespeare and transformed-.sometimes beyond recognition. 

But the texture of the language holds no echoes of Shakespeare. 

With the popularity of the musical drama, Shakespeare’s plots, 
his lines were turned into a peg on which a wholly different struc¬ 
ture could rest. Thus Romeo and Juliet became Taravilasa, a 
romantic comedy about a family feud and final reconciliation, Gazaht, 
ovis, pads pushed out all vestiges of the original. Tara loses 
her heart to Vilasa when she sees him face an enraged elephant. 

All the ensuing difficulties are ended by the providential interven¬ 
tion of a hakim who brings the dead back to life and sings the glory 
of God. 

1ST vt eft m ?rff pr mx frrcr wr 
t 33T i it $ 

Musicals apart, even in a play like (based on King 

Lear) the translator states unhesitatingly in his Introduction that 
he decided to allow Atipidaraja (King Lear) and Mrugankamala 
(Cordelia) to live. He concedes that Coleridge or Schlegel might 
have regarded such a change as untenable. But he himself firmly 
believes that the fact that these two characters continue to live 
provides a more convincing end to the play. 
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One fails to find in Marathi writing the kind of influence that 
Pushkin could be said to have felt when he composed Boris Godu¬ 
nov. Pushkin tried his hand at a full working out of the theme of 
usurpation. In her article ‘Shakespeare’s Influence on Pushkin’ 
(Shakespeare Survey, 5,1952) Tatiana A. Wolff tells us of Pushkin’s 
indebtedness to Shakespeare in the style and the structure of the 
play, in the use of blank verse, in the mingling of verse and prose, 
with prose used chiefly in the comic scenes and blank verse in the 
tragic (often with rhymed endings for closing emphasis), in the long 
period of time the play covers, in the constant changes of scene 
with corresponding change of mood. It is hard to find in Marathi 
plays such Shakespearean affinities, or to find Marathi playwrights 
‘giddy’ from reading Shakespeare as Pushkin was. 

Of late, translators have felt the need to pay greater attention 
to the language of the play. In his translation of Othello Shirwad- 
kar uses verse for the more important speeches and for the solilo¬ 
quies. The lines that Mahadeo Shastri Kolhatkar had rendered so 
faithfully into the prose of his own day now read: 

srhrr— 

^ ant fcrr nt 

W t HHIT# 3HWR, IpR ft#, 
fRt wsrrt sffrp 

siw fit ant # w ft 
h EfRcrt RfR, arfw n i 

srwft tp m— 

RTRr PfRr f#p, M mx aror 
wrarr mm wr w eft fpcfr 

WW-f' f¥l^rr TPI WR? ftfeifa; 

3fffdf apjipft TflllWf Xjff TRt tsat 

Almost one hundred years after Mahadeo Shastri Kolhatkar’s 
pioneering attempt, Shakespeare’s blank verse still manages to elude 
the translators but less so. There are inversions in the syntax, 
pauses, but no fluid flow yet, And besides there are serious flaws 
still. For how else could: 

“ ... of one whose subdued eyes 
Albeit unused to the melting mood” 
assume the harsh accents of the inaccurate 

SI# 'RffiTOT afe UfT m eff? 

Nana Jog faced quite squarely the problems relating to a modern 
translation of Hamlet. He attempted a stage version in three Acts. 
For Hamlet’s soliloquies which he considered the soul of the play 
he employed free verse. He broke with the convention of ‘domes- 
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Seating’ a foreign play and refused to turn a grave-yard into a ft 

samMhi He was sharply aware of the ‘poetic’ quality of the origi¬ 
nal, knew only too well that in the course of watching the play the 
spectator was also an intent listener. He was moving in the right 
direction, 

The beginning of Hamlet’s fourth soliloquy is rendered ably thus: 
tnpf : W? 3ft ■ 

wr arranr sricr fw fanner 3?% srfaffR 
wr sst? r far pf ? ■ 

-s#r to 

m farsT! -toft ; 

Even with every intention of being faithful to the original the 
translator can rarely suggest the rich associations that a line holds. 

There is no equivalent for; 

‘•'So excellent a king, that was to this 
Hyperion to a satyr”. 

or for ‘like Niobe, all tears’ 

The translation of some lines moves away from the sense of the 
original. When 

"My father’s brother; but no more like my father .. j 

Than I to Hercules” is rendered as i 

. r 

"t ! eft 3% 3 f?fr $k”. The self-depreciation is lost here. I 

All of which goes to prove that even for a conscientious translator 
Shakespeare’s works present a formidable difficulty. Those transla¬ 
tors who were carried away by Shakespeare’s skill at characteriza¬ 
tion or at the construction of plots could do no justice to his plays. 

The devices of ‘domesticating’ a play by giving it local colour in 

order to make it understood or acceptable to Maharashtrian spectators 1 

did not bring Shakespeare’s work closer to the reader. The Mara¬ 
thi language as such did not feel the impact of the translations. 

Nana Jog discarded these conventional modes of approach and con¬ 
centrated on the flow of the play’s language and the mood it f 

expressed; so he came closer in spirit to the original playwright’s 
intent. This again proves that though the difficulties of translating 
Shakespeare are big enough, they are not unsurmountable... 


IDENTIFICATION OF AL BILADURfS USAIFAN 

By 

B. D. MIRCHANDANI 

The Arab historian A1 Biladuri in his Futuh’l Bulddn, written 
about the year 869 A.D., mentions the conquest of a country called 
‘Usaifan, 1 situated between Kashmir, Multan and Kabul, in the 
time of Caliph M’utassim bi-llah (838-841), 2 This country, he tells 
us, was governed by a king who worshipped idols, 

The name ‘Usaifan does not occur in Sanskrit works. 

It seems to me that the appellation ‘ Usaifan is probably intend¬ 
ed for the Sanskrit Uddiydna? (Pali Ujjdna), which was the 
ancient name of the country of the Swat valley. What adds to 
the probability of this identification is that the position of the Swat 
country is quite in accordance with the broad geographical indica¬ 
tions of A1 Biladuri. ‘Usaifan, no doubt, is not a very close trans¬ 
cript of Uddiydna, but that is due perhaps to the difficulty of adapt¬ 
ing the Indian name to Arabic phonetics or to the perversion of the 
original transcript under constant copying. 

The Swat valley is at present inhabited by the Yusufzai Afghans, 
whose occupation of the country dates from about the fifteenth 
century. 4 Elliot thought that ‘Usaifan could not possibly be the 
modern Swat. For, as he remarked, “If the Yusufzai had not been 
declared to have occupied the present tract at a much later period, 
one might have conceived them to be here alluded to.” 5 Had he 
only thought of connecting that appellation with the ancient name 
of the Swat country rather than with the name of its present in¬ 
habitants, he might have probably concluded that ‘Usaifan was the 
Arab corruption or alteration of the Sanskrit Uddiydna, as seems 
to me to be the case. No other writer, so far as I am aware, has 
endeavoured to identify ‘Usaifan. 

1. ‘Usaifan is the exact form of the name as presented by A1 Biladuri in Arabic 
characters. See Journal Asiatique for February 1845 in which the relevant 

t . chapter from Al Biladurl’s text has been reproduced. 

2. See Elliot, History of India as told by its own Historians, i, pp, 129-30, 

3. Udydna, in Sanskrit meaning “garden”, the commonly accepted form of the 
name, is incorrect. It is based upon a learned popular etymology. See Aurel 
Stein, 'An Archaeological Tour in Upper Swat”, Mem.' Arch. Sun, Ind., 
No. 42, p. 1 n; Sylvian Levi, Journal Asiatique, 1915, pp, 105f. 

4. Imperial Gazetteer of India, xxiii, p. 185, Cf. Balfour’s Cyclopaedia of India 
(iii, p. 1130); “The Yusufzai quitted their ancient habitation between Ghazni 
and Kandahar, and after various unsuccessful attempts to obtain Kabul, finally 
established themselves in Swat and Bajawar, They were in Babar’s time new 
comers”, 

5. Op, cit, i, p, 451, 
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The Chinese pilgrims of the 5th, 6th and 7th centuries call the 
country of the Swat valley U-chang or U-chang-na. Cunningham 
in his Ancient Geography of India (pp. 93-4) writes: Hwen Thsang 
travelled to U'cang-na, or Udyana, which was situated on the river 
Su-po-fa-su-to, the Subhavastu and Suvastu of Sanskrit, the Suastus 
of Arrian, and the Swat or Suat river of the present day. It is 
called U-chang 6 by the earlier pilgrims Fa-Hian and Sung-yun 
which is a close transcript of Ujjana, 1 the Pali form of Udydna. 
The country is described as highly irrigated and very fertile... 
Hwen Thsang makes it 5000 li, or 833 miles, in circuit, which must 
be very near the truth if, as was most probably the case, it included 
all the tributaries of the Swat river.” 8 

Uddyana, the region of the Swat valley has great historic inte¬ 
rest. It was one of the conquests of Alexander the Great. A 
generation later, along with other territories in the north-west, it 
came into the possession of Chandragupta Maurya. Fa-Hian, who 
travelled in India in the early part of the fifth century A.D., des¬ 
cribes it as the most northerly province of India. The language 
used by the people and their food and clothing was the same as in 
the “Middle Kingdom”, which term, at this time, signified the 
country "south of Muttra”. He found the religion of Buddha flou¬ 
rishing, and he records the existence of 500 monasteries in the 
country. He mentions a tradition that when Buddha visited the 
country he left behind him a foot-print. 9 A stone showing the foot¬ 
print with the Kharoshthi inscription Bodhasa Sakamunisa padani 
has been found at the village of Tirath in Upper Swat. 10 Sung-yun, 
who visited the country in 519 A.D., says; "The people and pro¬ 
ductions are very abundant ... The king of the country observes 
a vegetable diet; on the great fast days he pays adoration to Buddha, 
both morning and evening, with sound of drums, conch, vim , flute 
and all kinds of wind instruments. After mid-day he devotes him¬ 
self to the affairs of government. Supposing a man has committed ; 
murder, they only banish him to the desert mountains affording 
him just food enough to keep him alive.” 11 A century later, when 
Hiuen Tsiang passed through the country, the monasteries number- 


givef Woo^cfmn 1 / 011 ° f Fa " llien ( A Record of the Buddhistic Kingdoms, p. 28) 

7 ‘ Kit iS , named r “ the M ^hamta in the Vana Parva as one of the tirthas 
or holy places of the north -JRAS, 1839, v. p. 115,. 

8. Cf. Yule ( Travels of Marco Polo, i, p. 164 n): "Udyana lay to the north of 
ifSl 0 r ! he i ? Wat nve j’ bu } from tbe extent assigned to it by Hiuen Tsiang, 

a J a, ? e , part of the whole WH region south of the 
I°T, Cbltra ! to / Indus, as indeed it is represented in the Map 
a of , VlV] «« Saint-Martin (Pelevins Bouddhistes, ii)”. V P 

9. Giles, The Travels of Fa-hsien, pp. n, 20. 

nl ei i f onow > C ^ r P^ r lllscri Ptionum Indicarum, vol. ii, pt. I, pp, 8-9. 

«*• WMen ‘ WarU ’ pp. 
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ing about 1400 lay "generally waste and desolate”, and as against 
some 18,000 monks who formerly lived in them there were now 
very few. 12 

A1 Biladurl tells us a romantic story about the conversion to 
Islam of the idol-worshipping king of ‘Usaifan. If my identification 
of the country with modern Swat be correct, this “wise king”, as 
the Arab historian calls him, in all probability must have been a 
Buddhist. 



12, Ibid, i. p. 120 (standard edition). Deane (JRAS, 1896, p, 655) observes: 
"This was no exaggeration as ruins are found all through the country”. 



TRUTH HAS TO. BE TOLD 
By 

A. K. PRIOLKAR 

A few days back, a friend drew my attention to a recent volume 
of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bombay (combined volumes 
39-40), which has been published as “Dr. Jose Gerson da Cunha 
Memorial Volume” and includes an article on the life and work 
of Dr. Cunha by Professor George Mark Moraes. On a perusal of 
this article, I was surprised to note that the writer had used 
Dr, Cunha’s life merely as a peg on which to hang a rambling disser¬ 
tation which appeared to have been motivated by a desire to glorify 
the culture of the Portuguese and whitewash the record of their 
misdeeds. One expects that a measure of dignity and decorum 
would be maintained even in handling controversial issues or in 
dealing with the writer’s differences of opinion with other workers, 
I was pained to find that the article on Dr, Cunha did not measure 
up to these expectations. 

2. The writer claims that force was not used in the prosely¬ 
tising activities of the Christian missionaries in Goa. Extensive 
original material bearing on such activities has been published in 
Portuguese by Dr. Cunha Rivara ( ArcMvo Portuguez Oriental , 
Vols. IV-VI), Fr. Silva Rego ( Documentacao para a Historia das 
Missoes do Padroado Portngues do Oriente, Vols. I-XII), Fr. J Wicki 
(Documenta Indica , Vols. I-VII), Prof. Pissurlencar and others. To 
enable a reader not conversant with Portuguese to obtain a clear 
idea of the methods used and results achieved by the Christian 
missionaries, I presented a fully-documented account of these activi¬ 
ties m my book “The Goa Inquisition ” (1961) published as a quater- 
centenary commemoration study of that institution. I have also 
discussed the problem of the language of Goa on a number of oc¬ 
casions. The facts presented and views expressed in my writings 
have proved unpalatable to some of the admirers of the culture and 
policies of the Portuguese, of whom Prof. Moraes appears to be 
one. In his case the extent of provocation provided by my writings 
seems to have been so far-reaching that it has almost resulted in 
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of the proselytising policies of the Portuguese, which is based on 
a careful study of contemporary official records. He sums up in the 
following words the manner in which conversions actually took 
place; 

“It is known how such rapid and extensive conversions took 
place: some by fear of physical force; others from moral 
cowardice; many because they could not overcome the love 
for the country of their birth from which they would otherwise 
be expelled; not a few to avoid the loss of their properties 
and interests; some with their eyes on lucrative jobs—-and 
almost none from conviction.” (p. 261). 

It must be remembered that Dr. Noronha was himself an ad¬ 
mirer of the Portuguese race and culture and was uninfluenced by 
sentiments of Indian nationalism; and that his book was published 
by the Goa Government. He differed from some other admirers 
of the Portuguese only in that, with his judicial background and 
outlook, he could not take liberties with the evidence on record! 
Recently, Prof. Pandurang Pissurlencar, a distinguished historian, 
who worked as the Director of Archives in Goa till the very end 
of the Portuguese regime and was honoured and respected by the 
Portuguese rulers, has published an article on “Christianisation of 
Goa”, in which he lends full support to Dr. Noronha's verdict after 
a careful review of contemporary evidence (aide qt if ^c]:U^?r 
Pf 1967, pp. 91-122). The following concluding paragraphs 
from this article summarise the writer’s considered views on the 
futile attempts to whitewash the record of the Portuguese: 

“The well-known historian Fr. Heras wrote that the Portuguese 
never expelled the Hindus from Goa. Actual decrees of ex¬ 
pulsion existing in the Government Archives and elsewhere 
bear witness against this statement. In 1566, 3566 Goans, 
many of them Brahmans, were converted to Christianity 
through the efforts of the Jesuits. It is recorded in contem¬ 
porary writings of the Jesuits themselves that these conver¬ 
sions took place through the fear of expulsion, It is well- 
known that the powers to expel the Hindus were conferred 
on many religious dignitaries by the Government in 1566. 

“The eminent historian Fr. Heras, referred to above, also 
held the opinion that the Inquisition had no jurisdiction over 
non-Christians. I have also produced evidence in refutation 
of this view. In the Lisbon library there is a manuscript of 
“Repertorio Geral 3 ' by Delgado Figueira which contains a list 
of Hindus imprisoned by the Goa Inquisition since 1565. This 
list also includes the names of many New Christians who were 
punished for having returned to the Hindu religion. 
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“Cunha Rivara, Fr. Silva Rego, Fr. Wicki, Fr. Schurham- 
mer and myself have brought to light many unpublished 
documents which throw light on this question. Even from 
the writings of the Catholic writers of the 16th, 17th and 
18th centuries, one soon understands the methods by which 
conversion of the Goan Hindus took place. And when one 
takes into account the social and religious sentiments of the 
Hindus of that period, one appreciates the real nature of the 
problem”. 

Finally, I would like to reproduce the verdict of another re¬ 
cognised authority on .the Portuguese history, Professor Dr. C. R. 
Boxer of the King’s College (London University): 

“It is obvious that these discriminatory and coercive measures, 
if they did not actually force people to become Christians at 
the point of the sword, made it very difficult for them to remain 
anything else.... 


“It is true that on other occasions the Jesuits categorically 
denied that they made Christians by force, but it is equally 
clear from the published documentation that they often used 
methods which were tantamount to coercion, when they could 
count on the support of such priest-ridden bigots as Francisco 
Barreto and Dom Constantino de Braganga....” 

(“A Note on Portuguese Missionary Methods in the East,” 
Ceylon Historical Journal , 1965). 

In the face of these categorical and objective judgements of men 
of recognised competence in the field, no difficulty need be experi¬ 
enced in assessing the true worth of Prof. Moraes’ comments on 
this issue. 


4, It will be seen that neither Dr. Noronha nor any of the 
other scholars quoted above, when they denounce the Portuguese 
for having made Christians by “force”, limit the connotation of 
that word to “physical force” alone, as Prof. Moraes has done. 
Obviously, the use of the other forms of force can be as cruel and 
inhuman and its use for effecting conversions as much open to 
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unfortunate parents, confronted with the choice of losing their 
children or giving up their faith, adopted the latter course. (Oriente 
Conquistad a Jesus Christo , Part I, Con. 1, Div. 11, §50). Should 
not this be described as conversion by force? Where a person 
agrees to embrace Christianity under a threat of exile and loss of all 
earthly possessions or under a threat of imprisonment for life, as 
thousands of individuals are known to have done, would not this 
constitute conversion by force? It must be remembered that the 
documentary evidence on this subject at present available is almost 
entirely one-sided, as it is confined to the writings of the Portuguese 
Officials and missionaries. It is natural that discretion or revulsion 
would lead to the omission from this record of the more gruesome 
or cruel atrocities perpetrated in the course of conversion. In his 
work “Jesuit Letters and Indian History” (Bombay, 1955) Fr. John 
Correa-Affonso, referring to the periodical reports which Jesuits 
were required to furnish to their superiors, writes; “Already in these 
instructions it is laid down that general information should be writ¬ 
ten with thought and care in a main letter, which might be shown 
to anyone, while information of a more private nature should be set 
down in a separate sheet which is known as a hijuela” (p, 3). Per¬ 
haps many more instances of use of “force” in conversions would 
come to light if all the “hijuelas” were published. There is reason 
to believe that care was taken to censor even private correspon¬ 
dence, with a view to eliminating references likely to cause em¬ 
barrassment. In the fourth edition of Fr, Stephen’s Parana , pub¬ 
lished at Mangalore in 1907, a letter written by Fr. Stephens to his 
brother Prof. Richard Stephens on October 24, 1583 is printed. A 
passage in this letter runs as follows: 

“For as in many other places subject to the Portuguese 
the pagan temples have been destroyed, and ... (Here many 
things are missing) ... a most industrious procurator” 
(p. XXXI). 

It is not unlikely that the “many things” which are missing here 
would have contained references to some unmentionable incidents 
which had occurred during the destruction of the temples. I have 
confirmed that the missing sentences have been deleted even in the 
copy of the original letter which is available in the National Library 
at Brussels. 

5. No one doubts that among the Christian religious dignitaries 
there were many noble individuals with great courage and high re¬ 
gard for truth. When some shocking incident came to their notice, 
they did not hesitate to denounce it publicly. An instance of this 
is provided by the following extract from an oration given by the 
Archbishop of Evora at the Cathedral Church of Lisbon in 1897: 
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"The Inquisition was an infamous tribunal at all places. But 
the infamy never reached greater depths nor was more vile, 
more black and more completely determined by mundane in¬ 
terests than at the Tribunal of Goa, by irony called the Holy 
Office. Here the Inquisitors went to the length of imprisoning 
in its jails women who resisted their advances, and after hav¬ 
ing satisfied their bestial instincts there, ordering that they 
be burnt as heretics.” 

It may be noted that this extract appears in a publication of the 
Portuguese government of Goa. (A India Portuguesa, Vol. II, Goa 
1923, p. 263). 

6. In my account of the Goa Inquisition I have attempted to 
weigh evidence with scrupulous care and present an objective pic¬ 
ture. I have written about the pernicious Hindu practices like that 
of Sati in as frank and outspoken manner as about the Goa Inquisi¬ 
tion. Many reviewers have commented with approval on the res¬ 
trained and dispassionate approach adopted by me in "The Goa In¬ 
quisition”. I would like to quote the following remarks of Prof. 
Dr. C. R. Boxer, as an example: 

"It is difficult for a non-Roman Catholic to write with res¬ 
traint about the so-called and self-styled "Holy Office of the In¬ 
quisition 1 ' and indeed there is no reason why he should; but 
Prof. Priolkar has certainly achieved this feat.” 

7. As in the matter of the use of force in the proselytising acti¬ 
vities of the Portuguese, in the case of Inquisition also, Prof. Moraes 
has adopted the simple technique of brushing aside all evidence to 
the contrary, and suggesting that all those who do not agree with 
him are guilty of painting a distorted or exaggerated picture. There 
is no doubt considerable consistency in his views. Since he prefers 
to believe, all the evidence notwithstanding, that most of the conver¬ 
sions were effected without the use of force there would be little ten- 
dency to apostasy on the part of the converts; and it therefore follows 
that the Inquisition, whose main function was to prevent, detect 
and punish'heretical tendencies must have had hardly any work to 
do! 

8. My view that Konkani is a dialect of Marathi and that 
it has never enjoyed the status of a literary language in Goa has 
also roused the ire of Prof. Moraes and other individuals who 
claim that Goa possesses a distinctive cultural personality. They 
fear that such distinctiveness would be blurred if it is admitted that 
Goa shares a common literary language with the rest of Maharash- 
tra. The question therefore is bound up with the demand that Goa 

e retained as a separate political unit as a memorial to the Portu¬ 
guese association; and it is on account of these political overtones 
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that considerable passion and prejudice tend to be imported in its 
discussion. 

9. To understand the background of this problem, it must be 
remembered that until recently Goan Catholics insisted on being 
described as Portuguese even when they migrated to what was then 
British India. In 1926, the Consul General of Portugal at Bombay 
took exception to Goan Catholics being described in the official 
documents issued by the educational institutions in Bombay as 
"Portuguese” and agreed to the suggestion of the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment that they might be described as "Portuguese Indians”. (Vide, 
letter from Bombay Government to Government of India, No, 4538 
A, dated October 1, 1926). The suggestion was also approved by 
the Government of India. But this decision provoked violent pro¬ 
test from the Goan Catholics, who took up the matter with the Por¬ 
tugal Government and had the decision reversed. Until 1946, in 
the Times of India Directory of Bombay the Goan and other Chris¬ 
tians were described as European residents of Bombay! Goan Ca¬ 
tholics scrupulously avoided all association with Marathi, lest they 
be accused of carrying the taint of being Indians. Konkani was 
never taught in schools and the upper strata of the community 
spoke Portuguese or English even in their homes. Recently, a 
few members of the community, as an aid to research or for poli¬ 
tical reasons, have cultivated a slight acquaintance with Marathi, 
and frequently, this little learning proves a dangerous thing! Dr. 
Cunha belonged to this category and it appears that so does Prof. 
Moraes. 

10. Dr. Cunha Rivara, a Portuguese savant who came to India 
in 1855 as the Secretary General to the Goa Government, was res¬ 
ponsible for creating an interest in Konkani among Goan Catholics. 
He had no knowledge of any Indian language and in his “ Historical 
Essay on Konkani Language’’, an English translation of which I have 
annexed to my book on " The Printing Press in India” (1958), he 
erroneously classifies a number of Marathi Puranas and other mis¬ 
cellaneous poems of Jesuit authorship as Konkani works. He was 
shocked to note that inspite of the existence of a rich literature 
produced by the Christian missionaries in what he believed to be 
Konkani language, Goan Catholics were ashamed of recognising 
Konkani as their mother-tongue and made pathetic attempts to 
treat Portuguese as their mother-tongue. A school of thought has 
arisen among the Goan Catholics since then which, accepting the 
well-meant but erroneous views of Dr. Cunha Rivara, affirms that 
Konkani is their literary language. 

11. In “The Origin of Bombay" (JBBRAS, Extra Number, 
1900), Dr. Cunha referred to Fr. Stephens’ famous Parana as follows: 
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“He wrote a life of Jesus in Portuguese and then translated 

it in 1614 in Konkani, which language he called Lingua Marasta 

Brahmana ,} (p, 164). 

Though Fr. Stephens has himself explicitly stated that “this en¬ 
tire work is written in Marathi language 1 ’ (f ^ wfel 
it would appear Dr. Cunha was not prepared to take him at his word, 
probably because this would be contrary to the opinion of a Portu¬ 
guese scholar, Dr. Cunha Rivara, that the Purana was written in 
Konkani! 

12. I have examined the problem of relationship between 
Marathi and Konkani in all its aspects in the following three publi¬ 
cations; . ■ , ■. , !, : 

(i) Goa : Fact versus Fiction (1962) 

(ii) Goa Re-discovered (1967) 

(iii) HtTST mffT sitf 0 ! (1966) (Lectures delivered 

under the auspices of the Poona University). 

I have also discussed the subject in a recent essay on “Saras- 
wat Brahmans and their Literary Output” ITfflU ^rrf ii T 

toj published in a Marathi volume edited by Prof. Pandu- 
rang Pissurlencar («ft[ FgmflM,) Bombay, 1967, 

pp. 1-52.). A perusal of these works should enable any impartial 
student to judge the worth and validity of Dr. Moraes’ criticism of 
my views. In these matters too, his technique appears to be to 
brush aside all evidence which is at variance with his favourite 
preconceptions. Just as he refuses to accept the verdict of Dr. 
Noronha, a Judge of the Goa High Court, regarding the methods 
used by the Christian missionaries in their proselytising activities, 
he refuses to accept the conclusion of Dr. Cunha Rivara, the father 
of the pro-Konkani movement among the Goan Catholics, that “the 
pre-Christian writings in Konkani were destroyed by the missioners 
in their mistaken zeal to propagate the faith”. Brushing aside all 
evidence to the contrary, he persists in describing this as an “un¬ 
substantiated charge”. In a letter addressed to the King of Por¬ 
tugal on November 28,1548, D. Joao de Albuquerque narrates how 
lie seized a collection of Hindu books from the house of a prominent 
Hindu resident of Divar (Goa) ; and when the Governor sent Dadaji, 
a Hindu leader who held the important office of Tanador-mor under 
the Portuguese, and another servant to D. Albuquerque with in¬ 
structions that the books be restored to its owner, the latter was so 
furious that he attempted to assault them with a stick and drove 
them away! (Vide F. d’Ayalla, Goa: AMiga e Moderna, 1927, pp. 
73-74). Does Prof. Moraes really believe that individuals like 
Bishop D. Albuquerque collected Hindu literature merely with the 
intention of preserving it as a valued possession? A further illus- 
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tration of his inclination to be “a greater Papist than the Pope is 
provided by his disagreement with Fr. Dalgado, a well-known pro¬ 
tagonist of Konkani. He asserts: 

“Nor is it possible to agree with the opinion of Dr. Sebas- 
tino Rodolpho Dalgado that the literary Konkani was created 
by the efforts of the Christian missioners”. (p. 29). 

13. Dr. Cunha admitted that he could not trace any Konkani 
work produced in Goa during the pre-Portuguese period, though 
he stated that a “tradition current in the country ascribes to cer¬ 
tain Konkani Brahmans writings which were once extant’. Dr. S. 
M. Katre, in his work “The Formation of Konkani!’ (Bombay, J942), 
which Prof, Moraes himself refers to as an “admirable work , also 
concludes that “Konkani at no time enjoyed the status of being a 
medium of serious literature”. He writes: 

“It is commonly averred that before the advent of the Por¬ 
tuguese there was a flourishing Konkani literature which was 
destroyed by the Portuguese Inquisition which commenced by 
a ruling of 30th June 1541 (?) and continued for nearly two cen¬ 
turies. But the fact that Christian missionaries themselves were 
studying the native tongue and composing grammars shows that 
the mother tongue continued to be in vogue inspite of the per¬ 
secution. But of literature as such we have no trace. _ The 
efforts of Father Stephens did not give us any Konkani litera¬ 
ture, his own Purana being in the form of Marathi current in 
Goa during the sixteenth and early part of the seventeenth 
centuries. It would appear from this, as well as from the ab¬ 
sence of any literature of Konkani outside Goa before the 
seventeenth century that Konkani at no time enjoyed the 
status of being a medium of serious literature or a Court lan¬ 
guage.’' (pp. 152-3). 

Though Prof. Moraes too has not discovered any pre-Portuguese 
Konkani literature, he has not the slightest doubt that such litera¬ 
ture did exist. Since he refuses to believe that pre-Portuguese 
Hindu literature was destroyed by the missionaries, he explains 
that “the reasons for the disappearance of Konkani literature of the 
pre-Portuguese period seems to be that the cultured classes among 
the Christians in Goa gave up reading the Hindu religious books of 
Konkani and Marathi Of which this literature must have been large- 
ly composed, because their pastors frowned upon such reading.” 
(p-29). It must be admitted that this theory, though it may run 
counter to available evidence and appear contrary to human nature, 
is consistent with his view that conversions were mostly motivated 
by conviction! He then proceeds to account for the dis-appearance 
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of this literature among Hindus who remained in Goa and those who 
migrated to neighbouring territories, as follows: 

“On the other hand, the Hindus who left Goa, on being'com¬ 
pelled to cultivate Marathi and Kannada according to the 
regions in which they found themselves, naturally took to the 
literature in one or the other of the two languages to the neg¬ 
lect of writings in their own mother-tongue, while the Hindus 
who remained behind lost interest in Konkani and increasingly 
took to Marathi.” (p. 29). 

While Prof. Moraes’ theory is that the Catholics who remained 
in Goa lost interest in the pre-Portuguese Konkani literature “be¬ 
cause their pastors frowned upon such reading”, he allows the loss 
of interest in this literature on the part of the Hindus in Goa to 
remain as an unexplained mystery! Nor does he consider it neces¬ 
sary to enlighten the reader as to the circumstances in which the 
Hindus who migrated to the neighbouring territory “were compel¬ 
led to” cultivate Marathi “to the neglect of writings in their own 
mother-tongue’'. The cultural and social environment in the terri¬ 
tories surrounding Goa to which the Goan Hindus migrated was 
identical with that prevailing in Goa before the advent of the Por¬ 
tuguese and some of these territories later became part 'of Goa. 
There is no known incident in the cultural or political environment 
in these countries which could account for the Goan emigrants 
suddenly feeling themselves under compulsion to abandon their 
mother-tongue. In fact, if it is true that the Goans considered 
Konkani as their literary mother-tongue, one would expect that so 
would the Hindus in these neighbouring territories, which were 
separated from Goa only by the accident of Portuguese conquest. 
If Prof. Moraes’ theory is accepted, it becomes difficult to under¬ 
stand why old Konkani literature disappeared completely and the 
output of new Konkani literature ceased suddenly both in Goa and 
in surrounding territories. On the other hand, there has been a 
continuous tradition both among the Konkani-speaking Hindus in 
Goa as well as in the neighbouring territories that Marathi is their 
literary mother-tongue and they continue to this day to learn that 
language alone in schools and to cherish existing literature and 
produce new literature in that language. 

14. It may be mentioned that pre-Portuguese Marathi lite¬ 
rature produced by Goans has been discovered in the libraries in 
Portugal. Prof. Pissurlencar discovered in the public library at 
Praga (Portugal) a manuscript containing, inter alia, a translitera¬ 
tion in the Roman script of a work “Krishna-Charitra-Katha”, 
which was written in Marathi verse by a Goan poet Krishnadas 
Shama in 1526, at Salsette (Goa), before it came under the Portu¬ 
guese rule. Recently, a Devanagari manuscript of this work has 
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been discovered in Goa. It is interesting to note that this work, 
which is an exposition in Marathi of the 10th Skandha of the Bhd- 
gavata by a Goan poet, preceded by nearly half a century the ex¬ 
position of the 11th Skandha of the BMgavata by the Marathi poet 
Ekanatha, which was written in 1573 and is considered as Ekanatha’s 
literary masterpiece. 

15. The truth is that evidence that Marathi was the only lite¬ 
rary language of the Goans prior to the advent of the Portuguese is 
sufficiently strong to satisfy any student who approaches the ques¬ 
tion with an open mind. Inscriptions in Marathi on copper-plate and 
stone have been discovered in Goa which date back to 14th and 15th 
centuries. (Vide Prof. P. Pissurlencar, Inscrigoes Pre-Portuguesas 
de Goa, 1938). Even more convincing is the fact that the Christian 
missionaries themselves found it necessary to produce their major 
works in Marathi. In a passage in Fr. Stephens' Christian Purana, 
which is reproduced below, there is a graphic account of the circum¬ 
stances in which that work came to be written: 
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It is clear from the last of these verses that the old Hindu lite¬ 
rature which the converts had been forbidden to read was written 
in Marathi and that Fr. Stephens’ Purana was written in response 


to a demand from the converts for Christian literature to replace 


this Hindu literature. It is interesting to note that Prof. Moraes 
reproduces in his article the first two verses of the above passage 
but not the last two. One would like to believe that this omission 
is not accounted for by the fact that while the first two verses; do 
not specify the language in which the old Hindu literature was 
written, and could be mistaken to be consistent with Prof. Moraes’ 
theory, the last two leave no room for doubt on that point! 
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16. The following passage, taken from an address delivered 
by Prof. Pissurlencar to the Lisbon University on March 22, I960, 
may be considered as an impartial and authoritative summing up 
of the present position of this controversy: 

“The truth is that there does not exist any vestige of the 
existence of a Konkani literature prior to the conquest of Goa 
by the Portuguese. Literature did exist in Goa; but it was 
written either in Marathi or in Sanskrit.” 

17. Prof, Pissurlencar discovered in the public library at 
Braga (Portugal) two codices containing translations in Konkani 
prose of Marathi poems dealing with some episodes in Mahabharata 
and Ramayana, which were written in the Roman script. Since it 
is well-known that a large number of translations and summaries of 
Sanskrit and Marathi works were prepared by the new converts for 
the use of the missionaries, he expressed the view that these too 
were the work of some Brahman convert. Prof. Moraes has indul¬ 
ged in a good deal of hair-splitting on this point and has advanced 
the theory that these were transliterations in Roman script made by 
the Jesuits of Konkani translations originally made during the pre- 
Portuguese period. He asks: Why did the Christian missionaries 
need translations, since by this time they were well-versed in both 
Marathi and Konkani? Why was a full length rendering necessary 
when a summary would have sufficed? It is obviously easy to 
counter this hair-splitting with more hair-splitting. For instance, 
one can reasonably imagine that a large number of missionaries 
conversant with Konkani only co-existed with a small number con¬ 
versant with both Konkani and Marathi; and that the translations 
were intended for a missionary of the former category. But even 
if it is assumed that during the pre-Portuguese n period some trans¬ 
lations were made of Marathi poems as a form of paraphrase or as 
a matter of literary curiosity, in the face of the conclusive conside¬ 
rations set forth above, does this at all help to establish that Kon¬ 
kani was the sole or the major literary language of Goans during 
the pre-Portuguese period? 

18. Prof, Moraes writes: “Prof. Priolkar showed the present 
writer a photo-print of a MS from Portugal in which both the Mara¬ 
thi original and Konkani translation (interlinear) were in the 
Kannada script of the Vijayanagara period.” (p. 27). So far as I 
remember, a photo-stat of a manuscript, apparently written in the 
Kannada script, was received by me from Prof. Mariano de Sal- 
danha, who felt that the manuscript might contain Konkani writing 
and wished to have it deciphered. However, none of the indi¬ 
viduals, both in Bombay and other centres, whom I approached, 
could decipher the manuscript and to this day I am completely in 
the dark about its contents. I am sure Prof. Moraes also is not in 
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a position to read the manuscript himself. In the circumstances, 
I was intrigued to read the precise description of the contents of 
the manuscript given by him. 

19. One of the major difficulties in the way of those who 
wish to use “Konkani” as a literary language is the fact that it 
exists in a multitude of forms, none of which has been recognised 
as the standard form. Dr. Cunha observed (Vide : The Konkani 
Language and Literature, p. 41) that Konkani “has from the absence 
of a norm to regulate its forms, dwindled into the state of jargon 
or patois’’ and pointed out that this was one of the reasons why he 
was pessimistic about the prospects of its development. According 
to Prof. Moraes’ theory, the Portuguese missionaries in Goa were 
confronted with two communal dialects of Konkani, one spoken by 
“Chaddos” and the other by Saraswats; and though “the missioners 
could adopt either of the dialects” they selected the former for 
literary purposes merely because they came into contact with the 
Saraswat converts earlier. Though he is a firm believer in the 
existence of pre-Portuguese Konkani literature, he apparently does 
not believe that a standard literary form of Konkani had evolved 
till then, since, obviously, this would have been selected by the 
Portuguese for literary purposes! 

20. Later, Prof. Moraes writes that the Portuguese missiona¬ 
ries considered the dialect spoken in North Konkan as a dialect of 
Konkani which “was distinguished as the Canarim of the North 
from the literary dialect of Goa which was denominated “Bramana 
Canarim” (p. 48). The basis for this assertion is the fact that 
Cunha Rivara published in 1858, under the title “Grammatica da 
Lingua Concani no Diakcto do Norte", a grammar of this dialect 
which had been written by a Portuguese missionary in the 17th 
century. Cunha Rivara also gave the title “Grammatica da Lingua 
Concani” to the second edition published in 1857 of a work by Fr. 
Stephens which was originally published in 1640 under the title 
“Arte da Lingua Canarim”, and there is little doubt that the title 
given by him to the grammar of the North Konkan dialect was not 
the same as given by its author. It is not known what the title in 
the original manuscript was; but there is no reason to assume that 
it was “Arte Canarina na Lingua do Norte” or that the original 
author believed the language to be a dialect of Konkani. On the 
contrary there are grounds to assume that he believed it to be Mara¬ 
thi. In 1778, another grammar of this dialect and a book on Dout- 
rina Christa written therein were published in Rome; and the gram¬ 
mar, an English translation of which I have published in the Journal 
of the University of Bombay , Sept. 1954 (Vol. XXIII, Part 2), bears 
the title “Grammatica Marastta”. It thus appears probable that the 
local Christian missionaries considered this language as a form of 
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Marathi and that Cunha Rivara, just as in his blind enthusiasm he 
believed the language of Fr, Stephens’ Purana was Konkani, describ¬ 
ed the language dealt with in the grammar as Konkani of the North! 

21. It is well-known that in Goa at present there is a wide 
divergence between the Konkani dialects spoken by the Hindus and 
the Catholics, and there is also diversity between the forms spoken 
by each community according to caste and locality. There are also 
pronounced geographical variations between the forms spoken in 
Goa and outside. Thus the present position is that the appellation 
‘Konkani’ is applied to numerous dialects and none of these forms 
has found acceptance as the standard literary medium. Once it is 
recognised that there is no standard form of Konkani, the question 
whether the variety of forms have always been known by a common 
appellation ‘Konkani’, can have only an academic interest; and the 
manner in which the controversy on this point is eventually resolved 
ceases to have much practical significance. 

22. The controversy has its origin in the fact that in the lite¬ 
rature in the Goan dialect produced by the Portuguese as well as 
in the voluminous contemporary correspondence of the Jesuits 
which has been published, this dialect is referred to as “Lingoa 
Canarim", “Lingoa Bramana” or “Lingoa Bramana vulgar”, etc., 
and the appellation “Konkani” does not appear. On the other 
hand, the word “Konkani”, appears in a work of Tome Pires, who 
was in Goa in 1510, in a work of Miguel de Almeida of 1658 and 
in a vocabulary by Fr. Diogo Ribeiro which is popularly believed to 
be written in 1626. Obviously, the reasons why the term Konkani 
was not generally used by the missionary writers calls for some 
explanation; and, in this connection, the precise sense which the 
word Konkani, in the rare instances in which it was used, was in¬ 
tended to carry has been a subject of academic debate. I have de¬ 
voted an entire chapter to this issue in my work “ tfifqsp sfpsrr 

«rW (pp. 64-81). Prof. Moraes deals with this ques¬ 
tion in an Appendix to his article. He has little that is new or 
original to contribute to the debate, either by way of fresh evidence 
or significant evaluation of existing evidence; but has chosen to 
indulge in a good deal of invective, which is as futile as it is un¬ 
seemly and unwarranted. As explained above, this is a purely 
academic issue; and even if it turns out that the word Konkani was 
used in the sense of the language of Konkan or a part thereof, to 
the extent that it is admitted that none of the numerous dialects to 
which the term was applied had been accepted as a literary stan¬ 
dard, this fact will have little significance from the point of view of 
the claim that Konkani is the traditional literary mother-tongue of 
Goa, Of course, though from the point of view of those who since¬ 
rely desire the development of Konkani as a literary language, the 
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statement that the numerous dialects were known by that common 
name may have little practical value, it may to some extent serve 
the purpose of those whose entire interest in Konkani springs from 
its usefulness as an argument in favour of retaining Goa as a separate 
political unit. 

23. Before concluding, I wish to add a few words in clarifica¬ 
tion of my personal attitude to the problems referred to in the fore¬ 
going paragraphs. In the study of these problems, my endeavour 
has always been to avoid bias resulting from pride, passion or pre¬ 
judice related to race, religion, caste or language. Even where, as 
in “The Goa Inquisition”, reference to the misdeeds of the Portu¬ 
guese was inevitable, it has been recognised that my presentation 
is marked by balance and restraint. I hold the Christian religion 
in high esteem and bear no ill-will or animus against the Goan 
Catholics or the Konkani language. I have eulogised the achieve¬ 
ments of the Goan Catholics in various fields of activity and I count 
numerous individuals from that community among my personal 
friends. As will be clear from the foregoing discussion, old literature 
in Konkani is confined to the writings of the Portuguese missionaries 
in Goa and I have been attempting to draw 1 the attention of the public 
to the importance and value of this literature and to promote research 
therein. I have myself devoted considerable time and energy to 
an intensive study of the literature produced by the missionaries, 
whether in literary Marathi or in the spoken dialect, and have made 
a number of such works available to the public by bringing out fresh 
and fully annotated editions. In this connection, I have obtained 
micro-films or photo-stats of most of the works which are available 
only in European libraries. Four students working under my gui¬ 
dance secured the Ph. D. degree by writing theses on subjects related 
to the Christian literature in Marathi and Konkani or the dialects of 
Marathi. My efforts to introduce this literature in the courses of 
study in various Universities have also borne fruit. Many leaders of 
the Christian community have expressed appreciation of my efforts 
in this field. 

24. Since truth must be the primary concern of the research 
worker, he must strive to rise above passion, prejudice and'self- 
interest so that these may not cloud his vision. Where passion and 
prejudice provide the primary motivation for a writer and truth 
tends to be relegated to the background, there is a negation of the 
spirit of research. 
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GENDER OF ENGLISH LOAN NOUNS 
IN MARATHI 
By 

S, N. GAJENDRAGADKAR 


1 Marathi is the southernmost Modern Indo-Aryan language with 
population over 3 acres and spread over quite a large area. It is therefore 
natural that there is no one standard form of the language and dialectal 
differences are rich and varied. As it happens in many other languages, 
Marathi also contains quite a large number of borrowed words lrom various 
languages with which it came into contact in the course ot its history. 
Its most recent contact was with English starting from early 19 th century. 
English had a great impact on people both because the speakers ot English 
were the rulers and in technological development at least, vastly superior. 
The language of the conquerors was readily studied by the people tor very 
obvious reasons and it is natural that it exercised a great influence on the 
development of the language. The vocahulary was enriched by new 
concepts, objects and social practices. The educated m particular were 
drawing very heavily on this new rich language and m course ol time, 
these borrowed words from English became a part of Marathi. 

2. Many other Indian languages went through the same situation. 
But in some of them at least additional sounds, mostly vowels, were added 
to the English words to bring them in line with the structure of the borrowing 
languages. Words like safesan 'or istesan in Hindi exemplify these. Since 
Sindhi nouns normally end in a vowel, borrowed English word got an 
additional vowel to make it an open syllable, the exact vowel to bemadded 
depending on the gender which the borrowed word would take in Sindhi. 
e.g. fadaru, madaru etc. This however did not happen in the case ot 
English words coming into Marathi. There is no perceptible vocalic or 
consonantal addition or change in the English words as they arc being 
assimilated in Marathi. The minor change which can be noticed will be 
available even if these words are used in the English language. In other 
words, no phonetic change takes place because they are being borrowed 
in Marathi. Changes like retroflection occur because that is the peculiarity 
of our pronunciation. 


3. Gender is an arbitrary grammatical category having no relationship 
to the sex in actual life, though in a large number of cases there is an agree¬ 
ment between the two. This is why'kolotro’ or ‘dara’ in Sanskrit meaning a. 
wife are respectively neuter and masculine. In Marathi * kobilu . 

‘ Kutumb ! meaning the same thing are respectively masculine and neuter. 

1 Sentinnel ’ in French in the sense of a sentry is feminine. Therefore 
in the case of words which arc assimilated in the language and arc thus 
a regular part of the vocabulary for generations, the question of discussing 
the gender is superfluous. Blit the question of gender in the ease of 
borrowed words is a little different. This is because when words are 
borrowed in the English and are to be assigned genders, the process need 
not be totally arbitrary. If it were so, no agreement would be possible m 


N palatal nasal, 


r 
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the community. In the case of native words there is an unbroken tradition 
ot centuries and the society respects it. That not being the case here, it is 
worthwhile looking into the gender assignment and finding out forces 
working towards it. It appears to me that three types of forces are likely 
to operate : J 

(») Some kind of structural pressure : 

In the case of words which end in a vowel (open syllables), the final 
vowel may exert a pressure in the direction of a particular gender unless 
pressure from another direction is more powerful. 

(ii) Geiuhr of the semantically equivalent word in the borrowing language'. 

It is also possible that assignment of gender to foreign Words borrowed 
in the language may be influenced by the gender of the semantically equi¬ 
valent or corresponding words existing in the language. Since the latter 
is already accepted by the society, the borrowed word of similar content 
gets the same gender. 

(m) The harrowed word my Main the gender of the original language. 

4. The loan words in Marathi can also be classified according to the 
motive in borrowing these items. Three classes can be thought of : 

(A) Compulsory borrowings ; 

(B) Prestige borrowings; 

(C) Borrowings mid-way between the two. 

(A) This would include words which have got to be borrowed because 
they represent new concepts, ideas, situations or things facing us because 
of our association with the life and culture of a foreign country ruling over 

us for long.a country superior to us in many spheres and thus enabling 

us to fill in the semantic gap. 

(B) TJiis class includes borrowings which are not a, ‘must 1 in the 
sense that their place can be adequately filled in by the existing words in 
the language. Here the foreign words are used for prestige value, to show 
off one’s education and high place in the society. 

(C) One could think of a third reason for borrowing words from 
another language. In this category we could include borrowed words 
which stand for things which are not entirely new, ideas which are not 
completely foreign but which represent a new or a better product or higher 
development, e. g. take a word like towel (towel). We have in Marathi a 
word ‘paNca’ (pancha) which does nearly the same job but in ‘towel’ 
there is a refinement, a polish or variety which is not conveyed by the 
native word. The same thing can be said about another word ‘ holdol 1 
(holdall.) The work which is done by ‘holtjol’ is not new. Marathi people 
have been travelling all along, packing their things neatly in some way or 
the other. But‘holdall* conveys some thing which a Marathi word 
‘ wojkati ’ does not. Tire Marathi word stands for bedding. 

May be this is a valid analysis of the motives underlying borrowing of 
words but it is not pertinent to our discussion at present since the motive 
does not seem to have any bearing on the assignment of gender. For the 
purposes of our enquiry the gender of the author is taken as the standard 
and variations from other informants wherever existing are shown. With 
a view to finding out possible variations, informants of different age group, 
education and profession are used. 
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1 post-graduate teacher of Sanskrit 

' EducationM.A., PhD., Brahmin ... - * 

2 Post-graduate student of Mathematics _ 

Education B.A., Place-Bombay., Brahmin... 

,J ‘ ^Education8thstandard;place-Bombay., Brahmin. 

4, Post-graduate teacher in Politics . 

Education M.A; Place-Sholapur., Brahmin. 

5 Peon - cum - clerk , „ 

Education F.Y. Arts.; Place-Bombay, Maratka . 

0. Administrative officer in the University 
Education B.A.; Place-Malvan ( Konkan) 

Bhandmi ( Intermediate ) ... . 

7. Post-graduate teacher in Psychology _ 

i7.rliiofl.tinn M.A.. Kauastha Brahmin 


Age - 49 
Age—20 


Age—12 


Age—37 


Age—20 


Age-49 


Age—59 


8 . 

9. 


Administrative Officer . 

Education B.A, LL.B, Place-Rajapur, Mamtha, 

Superintendent in the University Office 

Education B.A, Place-Kankavli ( Konkan ) 
Advanced Community . 


5. These loan words can be divided into two groups : 

(a) words ending in a vowel. 

(b) words ending in a consonant. 


Age-47 


Age-40 


6. (ft) Words with vowel ending: 

It seems possible to give a structural interpretation of the 
gender in the case of words ending in an open syllable. 

Rule 1: All loan words with stem ending in 1 a ’ are assigned Masculine 
gender. 

sofa (sofa), kmmera (camera), sinema (einentia ), kota 
(quota), agenda (agenda), p a :ra (para), olgibra (algibra), 
visa (visa), formyula (formula), influenza (influenza), liiolciia 
(malaria), soda (soda). 

Rule 2: All loan words ending in ‘u’ also arc assigned Masculine 
gender. 

skru (screw), vyu (view), kyu (queue), zu (zoo), ssmpu 
(shampoo) 

Exception: ‘Karfyu’ is an exception to the above rule. 

This has been assigned feminine gender. It is possible that 
the pressure of the semantically equivalent Marathi word- 
Bandi—is stronger and since the Marathi word is in feminine, 
karfyu also has been assigned that gender. 

Rule 3 : All loan words ending in ‘.o’; are in the Masculine gender. 

ziro (zero), sto (stove), xw (arrow), so (show), fono (phono), 
redio (radio), foto (photo). 

Rule 4: All loan words ending in ‘o’ and 1 are assigned Masculine 
gender. 

eksre (X’ray), sorve (survey), pic (play), b (law). 


Rijle 5 ; All loan words ending in ‘ i ’ are assigned Feminine gender, 
balkani (balcony), kemistri (chemistry), myimsipailiti (nninici- 
pality), kamponi (company), kamiti (committee), histr'i (history), 
gografi (Geography), baumjri (boundary), fontri (country), 
badi (body), vhiski (whisky), kmndi (candy), fektri (factory), 
yunivarsiti (university), 

Exceptions : ‘ Janewari ’ and ‘ Februwari, ’ though ending in ‘ i 5 have been 
assigned masculine because both these are normally used with 
the Marathi word ‘ niahina 5 (month) which is in masculine. 

‘ tibi ’ (T. B.) is masculine for the same reason. It usually 
goes with the word ‘rog’ which means a disease. T.B. is a 
type of disease. 

‘ martini ’—This also is assigned masculine gender because of the 
pressure of mmtiniso really a compound word and has 
masculine gender. 

All the informants agree with the analysis above except in 
the case of the two words—‘January’ and ‘February’ which 
informant No. 5 takes as feminine. In his case the structural 
pressure is stronger than the pressure of the associate word 
‘ month. ’ 

It should also he noted that Marathi does not have words ending in 
‘ o, ’ ‘ e, ’ ‘o’ except those which are obviously loan words. In the case 
r of words ending in ‘ a, ’ ‘ i, ’ ‘ u ’ the above structural rules do not com¬ 

pletely apply because there are a large number of words ending in ‘ a ’ and 
‘u’ vowels but are not masculine and those ending in ‘i’ are not feminine, 
e.g. : ‘bhasa (bhiisha), roc na (racna), mala’ are feminine, ‘baju (ba/ju), 
jadu ’ etc. are feminine. But ‘ dahi (dahi), moti ’ etc. are neuter. 

0. ( h) Words with consonantal ending : 

No structural rules can be stated for the assignment of gender for this 
class of words. An attempt is being made to analyse them on the basis 
of the corresponding competing Words from Marathi. These loan words, 

. therefore, can be classified in the following three categories: 

(A) Loan words in whose case the assignment of gender is influenced 
by the gender of the semantically corresponding word or a word very near 
to it in meaning. 

(B) Loan words which have been assigned gender different from that 
of the corresponding Marathi word. 

(C) Loan words which have no semantically corresponding word 
in Marathi. 

a—Masculine 

Following are the loan words from this category which have been assigned 
masculine gender. 

! Marathi word Variations 


Loan word 

Phonetic 

transcription 

(Roman gender 

transliteration) 

Total 

No. 

infor¬ 

mants 

towel 

... towel 

panca N 

1 

0 

paper 

... pepor 

kagad — 

— 

— 

cheroot 

... cirut 

bidi-larger .size . — 

— 

— 

toast 

... to:st 

(bakcd-lwend) — 

— 

— 

cheque 

... cede 

kagad (a special type) — 

— 

— 
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——~~ Marathi word Variations 

nmdio mm ^ Total <*'’ 

lm mmiption mmrnmlim) _ No. 

Si ••• r ~ 

ptat - P“! '“8,, _ 1 

cancer ... kanser roga (type of) 

bomb kamb ^ ■ . _ __ 

dance ... dams nac __ 

score ... skoar akda 

ball ... bol cenclu 

month month mahina “ 

police .- PoMs skipai 

sweater - ~ a n 

volume volyum grantli ^ ___ 

juice ]>« nUft „ 

class ••• klas yarga 

number ... nambor . ak^akrama 

figure ... figar . ak<jaakruti “ 

stamp sU-mp shiksa " ~ 

chance ... cans yogayoga 

chancre ... coNj phcrpliar, badal - ~ 

V]Ut«l w w j «, XT *> ft 

accident <•* a?ksidont apglmt *' 5 

It can be seen tlmt there is a complete uniformity regarding gender 
in respect of 20 mi* out of 24. The interesting yanntion is m respect oi 
volume. The two informants who use the word m the feminine gender 
arc related as brother and sister. The children use m the feminine gender 

while the parents have the masculine. 

(B) Loan words in masculine and not agreeing with the gender oi 
the corresponding Marathi words. _ __ 


Loan word 

Phonetic 

transcription 

gc mle r of the 
Marathi word maralhi word 

Variation 

frock 

... fra.k 

/.abla 

N 

M(8)N(l)(i 

tyre 

... tayor 

eak 

N 

M(0) 

interview 

... jntarvyu 

mulakhat 

F 

M(0) 

chance 

... cans 

sandhi 

F 

M(t>) 

challenge 

... c**Nj 

ahvan 

N 

M(5)1,W.8 

F(3)2,3,5,v N(i)i) 

blouse 

... blauj 

polka 

N 

M(8) 

holdall 

... holds! 

vajkati 

F 

8(8) 


It is interesting to note that though the gender of these loan words 
is different from the semantically corresponding Marathi words, m the 
case of 3 out of 7 words there is complete uniformity amongst all the 
informants and in the ease of other words there is high consensus. Only 
the word ! challenge ’ has all the three genders. Here there is only one 
informant who has the same gender (N) as the corresponding Marathi word. 
Is it a coincidence that he is a graduate with Marathi as his special subject l 
This is also a case where a father uses one (M) gender and children another (v), 
(C) Loan Words in masculine which have no semantically corresponding 
Marathi words. All these are neuter words in English. 

suit ... suit “ 

coat ... ko:t •— 

phone ... fo:n — ., — . . 1 
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brush 

... bros 

— 

(5) M 1,2,3,4,7 
(4) N 5,6,8,9 

bonus 

... bonas 

— 

(8) M No. 5 does not use it. 

stipend 

... staypend 


(5) M 1,2,3,6,8 
(2) F 4,7 
(2) N 5,8 

band 

... band 


(7) M—1—4,6—7,9 
(2) N 5,8 

truck 

... tro.k 

— 

— 

stamp 

... stamp 

— 

(6) M1—4,7,8 

coach 

... ko:c 

— 

(2) N 6,9 

No. 5 does not use it. 


Out of ten words, unanimity is found in respect of five words. 1 Suit ’ 
and ‘ Coat’ are primarily men’s wear. ’ Phone ’ was in the beginning more of 
an office equipment and hence used by men. ‘ Truck ’ similarly is associated 
with men. Can this explain the masculine gender of these Words ? In 
some cases, the possibilities seem to be good. 

a-Femininc 
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Loan word 

Phoneiic 

transcription 

Mamtld word 

Variation 

enjoyment 

... cNjayment 

roauj 

(0) F 1-5,0 

drill 

... drill 

kavait 

(1) NO 
(1) M 8 

(6) P1,4,5,6,7,0 

war 

... wo:r 

ladhai 

(3) N 2,3,7 

(4) F 1,7,8,0 

price 

... prais 

kimmat 

(5) N 2-6 

COP 

tip 

1'P v 

bakshis 

(2) do not use it. 

division 

... divijon 

varga, vibhagani 

- —: 

company 

... kampani 

sangat, mantjali 

— '' 

ribbon 

... riban 

phit 

— 


There is a unanimity in the assignment of gender in respect of 30 out 
of 34 words. ‘ Lipstick ’ is again a case of family Variation. 

b-Pminine 


Loan word 

Phonetic 

transcription 

Marathi 

word 

Gender of 

Marathi word Variation 

purse 

... pa;rs- 

pakit 

N 

■ — 

bread 

... bre;d 

pav 

M 

(4) F 2,4,6,8 

(5) M 1,8,5,7,9 

union 

... yxmiyan 

sangh 

M 

(7) P1-5,8-0 
(2) N 6,7 

administration 

... adminis{reson 

karbhar 

M 

(8) P 1,5,0 
(6) N 2,3,4,6,7,8 

blade 

... ble4 

pata 

N 

(7) F 1,2,3,4,6,7,9 
(2) N 5,8 


In comparison with similar class of masculine gender loan words, 
there is little agreement amongst the informants here: It is only in the case 
of 1 purse 3 there is unanimity amongst all the informants in assigning 
it a feminine gender though ‘ pakit ’ is in neuter. Is ‘ purse 3 more 
associated with women than men? In respect of ‘bread 3 majority take 
the gender of the corresponding Marathi word * pav. 3 But it is only a 
majority of one. It is possible that those who use it in the feminine are 
unconsciously influenced by 1 bhakar ’—the baked bread which is the 
Maharashtrian’s staple diet. In the case of ‘ administration 3 6 out of 9 
take it as neuter which is the gender of the word in English. As against 
this ‘ union 3 is used in feminine by 7, 

. C-Femnm 

Phonetic 

Loan word _ transcription Mar athi word Variation 

L caIi ; e . ••• kesk ... ( 2 ) M 2,0 

(7) F 1,8-8 

2. circus ... sarkas — (i)N5 

(8) P 1—4,6—9 

3. film ... film _ 

4. inning ... inig _ _' 

In respect of ‘ cake, ’ no conjecture can be ventured. ‘ Circus ’ is assigned 
to feminine gender by all except informant 5 who incidentally is Maratha 
by caste. 
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1. 

post 

... post 

tapal 

No. 5 does not use it 

2. 

theatre 

... thietar 

natakgruha 


3. 

picture 

... pikear 

chitra 

(1) M 3 
(8) N 1,2,4-9 

4. 

secretariate 

... sekretariet 

Karyalaya 

Sachivalaya 

5. 

vote 

... vho:t 

mat 

(1)3 does not use it 

6. 

bench 

... beNc 

bak 

(2) M—1,7 
(7) N 2—6,8,9 

7. 

parcel 

... parsal 

pudka 

... 

8. 

kerosene 

... kerosin 

tel 

... 

9. 

cheese 

... Cilj 

loiji-kind of 

_ 

10. 

lemonade 

... lemoned 

limbupani 

(1) M 5 

(8) N1—4,6-9 

11. 

orange 

... oreNj 

kind of drink 

(1) N 5 

(8) N 1-4,6—9 

12. 

station 

... sjesan 

... 

... 

13. 

junction 

... janksan 

kind of station 

... 

14. 

pressure 

... presar 

vajan 

(1) M—6 
(8) N 

15. 

pistol 

... pistul 

small banduk 

... 

16. 

tabic 

... tebol 

mej 

... 

17. 

card 

... ka:rd 

patra 

... 

18. 

office 

... ofis 

karyalaya 

... 

10. 

hostel 

... hostel 

vasatigruha 

... 

20. 

gate 

... ge:t 

dar, darvaja 

(2) M 6,8 
(7) P 1-5,7,9 

21. 

cupboard 

... kabard 

kapat 

... 

22. 

ship 

... sip 

jahaj, boat 

(5) N 1,3,6,7,8,0 
(3) F 2,4,5 

23. 

helicopter 

... hclikaptar 

viman-type of 

(2) M 1,6 
(7) N 2— ,7-9 

24. 

aeroplane 

... croplen 

viman 

... 

25. 

science 

... sayons 

shastra 


26. 

physics 

... fijiks 

shastra-kind of 

... 


Here also in the case of a very large majority of words, there is complete 
unanimity amongst all the informants. In the case of ‘ gate 3 and ‘ ship 5 
there are two eorrsponding Marathi words—* dar, darvaja ’ and 1 jahaj, boat 3 
(In normal parlance the finer distinction between the two, if any, is 
ignored). As regards ‘ bench, 3 there is a variation in the gender of the 
corresponding Marathi word— 1 bak. ’ It is used in both M and N. Picture 
is again a case of family variation. Informant No. 5 alone uses * lemonade 3 
and ‘ orange ’ in Masculine. The Variation in the case of ‘ helicopter 3 is 
intriguing. The loan word—‘ aeroplane 3 has a corresponding Marathi word 
‘ viman 3 and since ‘ helicopter 3 is a variety of plane, it was expected that it 
also would be in neuter. But two informants—both educated, one a 
teacher and the other an administrator, belonging to different castes— 
have it in masculine. 

b-Neuter __ 

Phoneiic 

Loan word transcriptio n Marathi word Variation 

1. button ... baton guwjiF "~Z ’ 

2. permit ... pormit parvSna-M (I) M—6 

parvangi-F (8) N 1—5,7—9 
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3. operation 

4. excursion ; 


oproson sliastrakriya F 
ekskarsan sahal F 


5. market ; ... market bajatM 


6. percentage 


... parsentej takkewari F 


(8)N 

(1) docs not use it 
(8) N l~5,7-9 
(1) 6 not using it 
(6) N—1,4,6—9 
(8) F—2,3,5 


It is understandable that loan words which differ in gaifa farm the 
corresponding Marathi word take neuter which is the gender in English. 
c-Nmtcr 


1. 

2. 

icecream 

sauce 

... aisKnm 

... SOS 

(l)M-l 

3, 

license 

... laysens 

(1) F—-8 
(7) N—2—7,9 
,(8)N 

4. 

reservation 

... rizarveson 

(1) does not use it—3 

6. 

nomination 

... nomineson 

... 

6. 

injection 

... iNjekson 

... 

7. 

cricket 

... kriket 

... 

S. 

badminton 

... badminton 


9. 

tennis 

... tenis 


10. 

rubber 

... rabar 

(7) M 1-4,6,8,9 

11. 

engine 

... iNjin 

(2) N 5,7 

12, 

cement 

siment 

••• 

13. 

vitamin 

... vitamin 

(1) M—5 (8) 1—V,0—1) 

14. 

stool 

... stud 

15. 

calculus 

... k&’lkyulos 

- 


Out of 15 words, 12 words have the same gender—neuter for all 
the informants. This is the gender in English from where the words have 
been loaned. * Sauce ’ is one word which is used in all the three genders 
by different informants. ‘ Rubber ’ is a word where the claims of M and N 
are fairly evenly distributed. In my speech, there is a free variation in 
respect .of the gender of this word. ‘ Stool ’ is a peculiar case. Here 
informant No; 5 whose assignment of gender is markedly different from 
others uses it in the masculine. 

If some generalization can be made, one could say that (1) loan words 
denoting, measurements and currency are in the masculine : 

sekand (second), inc (inch), dolor (dollar), siliN (shilling), paui.nl (pound). 
But ‘ minit 1 is in the neuter for all informants. 

(2). Names of drinks ending in a consonant are in neuter. TTio.se 
which end in a vowel are governed by structural rules. 

■ (3) Same thing applies to various games', c.g. kriket (cricket), 

■ tenisi (tennis), badmihigtan (Badminton)-are in Neuter. ‘ Fu{lwl ’ (football), 

. as an exception is in Masculine. May be because of 'hoi' which is in masculine. 
The cricket: apparatus varies in gender, e. g. 1 b«t ’ (bat) and ‘ viket ’ (wicket), 
are in feminine while ‘ stamp ’ (stump) is in masculine. 

(4) Vehicles like 1 tre:n (train), bos (bus) {Mm (tram), skutar (scooter), ’ 
are in feminine but ‘ eroplen 1 (aeroplane) is in neuter because of Marathi 
word ‘ viman ’ while there is variation in respect of ‘helikoptor’ (helicopter). 

(5) barge number of words ending in sen are in neuter but it cannot 
be stated as a rule because of words like egzaminesan, karporeson etc. which 
are in feminine. 


:■! 

ii 


i 
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The Mission of Wang Hiuen—Ts’e in India: Written in French 
by M. Sylvain Levi, Translated by Dr. S. P. Chatterjee; ed. by 
Dr. B. C. Law, (Indian. Geographical Society, Calcutta, 1967). 

The Travels of Wang Hieun-Ts’e, a Chinese ambassador to India 
in the seventh century A.D. are compared to the travels of Hiouen 
Tsang by ideologists. The travel-accounts are written in Chinese 
and are preserved only in fragments, never-the-less, they are an im¬ 
portant source both of the political and religious history of Northern 
India, Tibet and Nepal. The Chinese ambassador played an im¬ 
portant role in uniting Tibet and Nepal against Northern India and 
putting an end to the life of King Harsha Shiladitya. Many legends 
about the Buddhist relics are recorded. M. Sylvain Levi translated 
these records from the Chinese in French and Dr. Chatterjee has 
translated the French version in English, having furnished the text 
with copious notes. 

The book deserves compliments from the students of history 
and religion likewise. 

D.B. 


Kuka Movement: By Fauja Singh Bajwa, Motilal Banarasi- 
dass, Bunglow Road, Jawahar Nagar, Delhi, 1965, pp. 236 -|- XVI, 
Price Rs. 207- 

In the last few years there has been a spate of historical 
writings on the Indian Freedom Movement. The present work is 
devoted to a study of one of the early phases of that movement. 

Maharaja Ranjit Singh died in 1839, and within ten years of 
his death the sovereign Sikh state of Lahore passed into British 
hands. The Kuka movement owed its rise to the social, religious 
and political conditions that prevailed in the Punjab after the 
annexation of the province. The founder of the movement was 
Ram Singh, a soldier in the Sikh army, who on the eve of the First 
Anglo-Sikh war in 1845 quitted the army, threw his musket into 
the Sutlej and returned home. “He did this the Author explains, 
“not because he was devoid of patriotism, but because he was 
convinced that the requisite conditions of success were utterly 
lacking”. 
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At this village of Bhaini, near Ludhiana, Ram Singh led a life 
of simplicity and piety. By his teachings he endeavoured to restore 
the Sikh faith in its purity and to purge the Sikh society of the evils 
that had crept into it. Gradually he gathered round him a consi¬ 
derable following. The Kukas as his disciples came to be known- 
now called the Namdharis thus formed a puritan Sikh sect. “Every 
possible effort was made to inculcate in the minds of the devotees 
the love of a pure and simple life. They must believe in and practise 
truth and love. They must abstain from the evils of drinking, 
stealing, adultery, falsehood, slandering, back-biting and cheating 
etc. The defaulters were to be penalised with social boycott”. As 
special marks of distinction each devotee was required to keep a 
woollen rosary, put on a white dress and to have a white turban 
tied in a straight manner. 

In 1863 the British became alive to the political aims of the 
movement. A series of expressive measures followed against the 
Kukas, culminating in 1872 in the arrest and deportation of Ram 
Singh to Burma where he died thirteen years later. The contacts 
established by the Kukas with Kashmir and Nepal, and later with 
Russia, leave no manner of doubt that Ram Singh entertained designs 
for the overthrow of the English and the restoration of the Sikh 
rule in the Punjab. Some writers maintain that the movement 
initiated by Ram Singh was a socio-religious movement which was 
driven to politics only because of the Government policy of perse¬ 
cution. That view is combated by Prof. Bajwa. “The Kuka Move¬ 
ment”, he asserts, “started with a political aim. To say that it 
intended to achieve merely social and religious amelioration would 
be to do injustice to the memories of those who led it or who laid 
down their precious lives in the service of the country. Another 
view held by some people that it was a reform movement driven 
to politics by the imperial policy of distrust and harassment does 
only half justice to it, because it mentions merely the negative 
aspect. The policy of persecution adopted by the Government was 
the result and not the cause so much of the Kuka political designs”. 
For lack of contemporary evidence a definitive pronouncement on 
the point at issue is not possible. Admittedly Ram Singh did not 
join the revolt of 1857, but that failure on his part is explained by 
Prof. Bajwa as follows: “Although his movement was started one 
month before the Great Revolt broke out, he had hardly any back¬ 
ing at the time. Of course it was open to him to take a personal 
plunge into the rebellion but that by itself would have scarcely 
achieved anything. And then, there was his passionate belief that 
it was no use to win freedom, if it could not be retained”. 

The Kukas for reasons of secrecy hardly kept any records. The 
history of the sect, therefore, has been reconstructed almost en- 
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tirely from police and official records—records which in the nature 
of things cannot be trusted to be scrupulously fair or unbiased. 
The author, however, makes judicious use of the material and his 
assessment of the movement is by and large fair and objective. 
Little is known about the Kukas outside the Sikh circles. The 
book is, therefore, welcome and deserves to be widely read. 

B.D.M. 


A Mythical Image: The ideal of India in German Romanticism: 
: By A. Leslie Willson; Duke University Press, Durham, N. C., 1964, 

(XI, 261 Pages), Price: £ 7.50 

Probably no country was so much fascinated by the image 
of India as was Germany throughout many centuries. References to 
; India in German literature can be traced back to Eschenbaeh’s 

great epic poem Parzival (1210), and a few decades ago Thomas 
Mann treated an Indian legend in his story “The Transposed Heads”. 
We Indians are aware of the keen interest and the great zeal with 
which German scholars turned to Indology, translated into German 
all that was good in Sanskrit literature, offered critical studies of 
various Sanskrit texts and developed a new science in the compa¬ 
rative study of languages.. Great German philosophers were occu¬ 
pied with our philosophical, religious and mythological wealth, 
some like Schopenhauer have even assimilated some basic Indian 
thoughts and ideas. The impact of Indian art, literature and thought 
j ; on German minds has remained a comparatively neglected field of 

investigation, though it has been of far reaching effect during certain 
epochs of German literature. That is especially true of the German 
romantic movement. Hence the importance of Prof. Willson’s re¬ 
cent and welcome book on the subject. 

As for the title “mythical image” the author himself offers an 
explanation; “Myth is at once an external reality and the resonance 
of the internal vicissitudes of man according to Jerome S'. Bruner, 
and it is in this seeming contradictory sense that the term mythical 
image is used here. The phrase does not mean the image of myth 
I but the image of India as a source of inspiration to the poetic imagi* 

1 nation of the German Romanticist and, in that role, as a basis for 

i ideal reality.’ On page 71 the author describes this- image which 

is the creation of ‘the mythopoeic mind of the romanticist: “India 
was an ancient land watered by a holy river, the Ganges, the river of 
Paradise, which came to symbolize for the Romanticists the idyllic 
existence they saw reflected in Hindu culture. A protean spirit serv¬ 
ed and guarded by a superior class of holy men, implanted into 
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every denizen of that land a simplicity and peace of soul which 
made for balanced virtues and ease of living. It was a land where 
poetrv permeated every aspect of human wisdom, creating a sub¬ 
lime "harmony of all knowledge. Here philosophy was one with 
religion and a Universal Spirit was immanent in every creature 
and b in every creation of nature. A mellow kinship pervaded all 
things. A marvellous magic was the companion of ordinary rea¬ 
lity. Here, truly, was aesthetic perfection, and here one could 
find perfect contentment.” Nature, personified and humanized, 
became an essential ingredient in the striking harmony found in 
Hindu culture among the branches of wisdom and the aits; philo¬ 
sophy, history, poetry, mythology, music, law, religion, and nature 
were blended and intermingled into a melodious unison expressing 
human knowledge and human yearning to know perfection in the 
essence of God. 

In Part I the author discusses the principal sources from which 
knowledge about India was drawn: a multitude of travel books and 
commentaries that formed a curious mixture of fact, fiction and 
opinion. All the attributes of India and the Hindu however need¬ 
ed the stamp of authenticity to initiate the development of a my¬ 
thical image, and this stamp was supplied by the first Sanskrit 
translators. From all these sources, scattered and incoherent, Her¬ 
der then developed an ideal, mythical image which created in¬ 
spiration and became an object of longing for the early Romanti¬ 
cists in Germany. Part II is devoted exclusively to Herder who 
possessed the marvellous gift of entering into the spirit of an alien 
mind and culture and who undoubtedly stands at the beginning of 
the history of Indian lore in Germany. In Part III. “The Scrutiny of 
the Image” is considered the elaboration of the ideal impression of 
India on the part of Romantic translators, mythologies and philo¬ 
sophers. Prof. Willson has rightly pointed out the important 
role which Friedrich Majer, the Romantic Indologist, played, 
though he is probably the least known of them all. The author , de¬ 
votes some very illuminating pages to the silent influence of this 
eminent mythologist on some great minds like that of Goethe. Part 
IV deals with the main theme “The Projection of the Image” in 
which are discussed the main Romantic poets absorbed with tho 
vision of India. Among them are to be found some of the very 
great poets of Germany like Tieck, Jean Paul, Novalis, Hiilderliii. In 
the last part, “The Reflection of the Image,” we see how the weaken¬ 
ed image still lingers and glows in the works of E. T. A. Hoffmann, 
Heinrich Heine and A. Stifter, 

The great contribution, of the author, however, is his brilliant 
chapter on the great poet Novalis, in which he convincingly points 
out to the influences of India on the symbol of the Blue Flower 


which gives a new dimension to this symbolism. The primary con¬ 
cept of the Blue Flower as a symbol in Novalis’ novel “Heinrich von 
Ofterdingen” is its depiction of poetic vision; in the course of the 
novel, however, it is also employed as the “mediator in the reconci¬ 
liation of divergent religions, a motif of perfect, transcendental love, 
and a symbol of the merging into harmonious synthesis of the dispa¬ 
rate qualities of man and nature.” 

Herder, Majer and Novalis who had already engaged the atten¬ 
tion of the author prior to the publication of this book have been 
treated here at length as the main interpreters of Indian thought and 
spirit to their German readers. 

Another great asset of this book is the exhaustive bibliography 
at the end of the book. I, however, miss a few names. The biblio¬ 
graphy does not mention Janert’s Catalogue of University Disser¬ 
tations in Germany, Austria and Switzerland dealing with Indian 
themes. (Klaus Ludwig Janert: Verzeichnis indien-kundlicher 
Hochschulschriften, 1961, Wiesbaden). Also Alsdorfs book on 
Indo-German Cultural Relations published in 1942 in Heidelberg, 

All literature on this subject that is available in the German 
language is, however, inaccessible to most Indians on account 
of the language difficulty. Prof. Willson’s book is important from 
two. points of view: firstly, it is written in English and therefore 
easily accessible to all Indian readers who wish to inform them¬ 
selves on this subject which Prof Willson has dealt with in a scien¬ 
tific, objective and lucid manner betraying a heart that sympatheti¬ 
cally throbs for India and the Indian culture. Secondly, it reveals 
“a new dimension in the literature of Romanticism and a brilliant 
new stratum in the intellectual landscape of the Romantic age.” It 
strikes home the conviction that India was a vital force which ani¬ 
mated some of the best minds in Germany during the Romantic 
Age and that the traces have not yet disappeared even in contem¬ 
porary German literature. Is it not romantic and symbolic that 
the Image of India in German Literature should have been projected 
by an American scholar? 

R.V.P. 


A Bilingual Graeco-Aramaic Edict by Asoka: Text, Transla¬ 
tion and Notes by G. Pugliese Carratelli and G. Garbini, Foreword 
by G. Tucci, Introduction by U. Scerrato, Serie Orientale Roma, 
XXIX, ISWEO, 1964, pp. xi + 62, Prezzo L. 2.500 
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With the publication of this booklet-the XXIXth of the Serie 
Orientate Roma , one more authentic and useful work is made avail- 
able to the scholarly world. 

The Kandahar bilingual inscription is not only the first Greek 
Inscription discovered in Afghanistan, but is also the sole Greek 
inscription of Asoka, the third Mauryan emperor. It is, therefore, 
a unique find. 

Much has been written about this emperor and much more could 
be written about him with fresh evidences. He remains yet an enig¬ 
matic emperor. In fact a correct assessment of his true personality 
is still wanting inspite of the abundance of literature written on 
him. “He appears to many people in many guises, a conqueror who 
forsook conquest when he saw the suffering it caused, a saint, a com¬ 
bination of monk and monarch, a political genius, a king with a rare 
understanding of human beings—and so the images can be multi¬ 
plied” (Romila Thapar, Asoka and the Decline of the Mauryas, p. 1). 
“His greatest claim to recognition lies in the fact that he understood 
his age, and in terms of the Indian background, realized the require¬ 
ments it demanded. He was not a narrow religious sectarian, as 
some have made him out to be, for his ultimate aims covered both 
the religious and secular aspects of life” (ibid.). 

Whatever could be the exact assessment of this ruler, he was 
not only one of the greatest rulers the world has ever known, but 
one of its greatest men as well. He had engraved on rocks and 
pillars in different parts of his vast empire, a series of proclamations 
stating explicitly his dharma , describing his deeds and expressing 
his hopes and prayers for the material and spiritual welfare of his 
people. Though autobiographical in nature, the edicts are adminis¬ 
trative orders and exhortations addressed to state officials and people 
in general. And having a propaganda value they have been placed 
at important cross-roads on major contemporary trade-routes or near 
centres of administration or at religious places, and written in diffe¬ 
rent dialects and scripts. Though most of the edicts are in the Indian 
Brahmi alphabet, those of Mansehra and Shah-bazgarlii are in the 
Kharoshthi, and of Taxila and Lamghan in the Aramaic script. 

The present Bilingual Graeco-Aramaic Edict of Asoka, however, 
shows the use of Greek, for the first time, by the Mauryan emperor. 
This “important document” with a total height of 55 cm. has come to 
light in the spring of 1957. It has 131 lines of Greek text and 8 lines 
of Aramaic text. And the book under review, discusses “the pro¬ 
blems to which the inscription gives rise, and the interpretations 
of the scholars that have studied it, after its first publication” 
(p. x). This edict, like others, “was placed at the entrance to an 
important city that saw a great movement of people and traffic, and 
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on a trade route as well; that is, the southern branch of the great 
caravan route that linked “Upper” Asia with Persia and the Mediter¬ 
ranean, which became known to history owing to the conquests of 
Cyrus, and was trodden by the army of Alexander” (p. 18). 

This Kandahar Edict of Asoka “is the most concrete testimony 
of the presence of Greeks in these regions” (p. 8). And not only a 
Greek population is referred to in at least two of his Major Rock 
Edicts—V and XIII, but one of his Buddhist missionaries was a Greek 
named Dhammarakhita from beyond Afghanistan (Kosambi, The 
Culture and Civilization of Ancient India p, 140). In his very, useful 
and scholarly introduction, Scerrato states; “the Kandahar Edict is 
not to be viewed as part of Asoka’s religious propaganda outside the 
boundaries of his Empire; on the contrary, it is closey linked to his 
work of propaganda inside his territories” (p. 25). 

The Kandahar Bilingual Edict is distinct in many ways. It is 
the most westerly proof of Buddhism yet found; it is Asoka’s sole 
Greek inscription; it is the most easterly of Greek inscriptions; it is 
the first complete Aramaic inscription discovered in the area reach¬ 
ing to the Indus; as evidence of the meeting between East and West 
it is without doubt extremely stimulating and fraught with impli¬ 
cations; it proves beyond all shadow of doubt that the yonas under 
Asoka were Greeks and not Iranians or Persianized peoples as 
might still have been argued before the text’s discovery; it seems 
to solve the controversial question of the length of the first Mace¬ 
donian domination in what had been Achaemenian satrapies and to 
fix with sufficient accuracy the western confines of the Maurya em¬ 
pire; it offers some clues of first importance to the historical topo¬ 
graphy of Afghanistan; it dears up quite decisively the general 
problem of the Asokan chronology; that is to say, the way in which 
the years of rule recorded in some of the Edicts are to be calculat¬ 
ed, it substantiates Katyayana’s assertion that yavanani means the 
yuvanalipi—i.e. ‘Greek writing; and it offers an excellent starting 
point for future research, (cf. pp, 5, 7, 8, 17, 23). 

The renowned scholar Giuseppe Tucci makes a laudable state¬ 
ment in his thought-provoking brief foreword. “No doubt the in¬ 
scription”, says he, “that implicitly confirms the importance of the 
Greek element in that part of the Asian world, is bound to give rise 
to additional controversy, which will further stress and clarify its 
significance, such being exactly the aim our publication proposes 
to attain in the interest of our common studies”, “This inscrip¬ 
tion”, he continues, “proves once more how very close to us are 
the countries of Asia, how closely bound they are to our own history, 
through remote but uninterrupted events; it therefore ensues that 
every document which is brought to light represents a common heri- 
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tage of our culture’ (pp. x & xi). After all the Greeks, Persians 
and Indians were all of Aryan stock, 

Inspite of some printing mistakes like “Priyadrasi” (p. 5) and 
“dot not deem” (p. 14), this useful source book prepared with scho- 
larlv care and collaboration of the archaeologist, historian and 
linguist-very vital to all, deserves congratulations. The authors 
have done their job with credit. The four excellent photographs of 
the edict and the bibliography on pp. 1, 29, and 41, have greatly en- 
hanced the value of the book, We recommend this useful work to 
the average reader as well as the specialist, 

L.B.K, 


1. An Introduction to Archaeology: By II. D. Sankalia, Deccan 
College Postgraduate and Research Institute, Poona, 1965, 
pp, xii and 31; Price Rs. 3/- 

2. Excavations at Langhnaj: 1944-63 Part I Archaeology: By H. I). 

Sankalia, Deccan College Postgraduate and Research Institute, 

Poona, 1965, pp. xii and 81. Price Rs. 85/- 

3. Chalcolithic ChandoU: By S. B. Deo and Z. D. Ansari. Deccan 
College Postgraduate Research Institute, Poona, 1965, pp. xvi 
and 206, Price Rs. 35/- 

4. Excavations at Dwarkd, 1963: By Z. D. Ansari and M. S. Male: 

Deccan College Postgraduate Research Institute, Poona. 1960, 
pp. xiv and 103, Price Rs. 25/- 

5. Ashmound Excavations at Kupgal: By G. G. Majumdar and S. N. 

Rajguru, Deccan College Postgraduate and Research Institute, 

Poona, 1966, pp. xiv and 60, Price Rs. 20/- j 

6. Excavations of Devnimori: By R. N. Mehta and S. N. Chowdhary, ; 

Department of Archaeology and Ancient History, M. S. Univer • ] 

sity of Baroda, 1966, pp, xviii and 197, Pri.ee Rs. 45/- i 

Archaeology, according to the Encyclopaedia Britunnica, “is, or 

should be, a scientifically ordered branch of knowledge, professed 

by men of truly scientific training, on a certain subject, namely the ; 

remains of ancient human activity, It is, or should be, also the art '} 

that deals scientifically with these remains, that excavates them j 

from the earth where they have been buried, conserves them and 

restores' them and publishes them for the interest of ourselves and 

posterity.” 

! 

Archaeology, however, is not a mere science. It is a humanized . 

science. It is the systematic study of antiquities and the reconstruct- 1 

ing of the past history of nations and peoples, from the remains of j 


buildings, burial places, implements, utensils, and ornaments, be¬ 
longing to periods of which we have very few or no written records. 
Archaeology is thus the science of life, This will seem paradoxical 
to those who have never known the joy of seeing ruins laden with 
prodigious secrets emerge from the earth, New centres of civiliza¬ 
tion appear almost every year as excavations begin in regions asyet 
unexplored. By discovering the material elements of which history 
is made, the archaeologist restores to history the movement of life 
and supplies a reasonably exact knowledge of the customs and ideas 
of vanished races. This is obvious today when new discoveries bring 
to our knowledge centres of civilization absolutely unknown even 
twenty years ago. 

Ihe books under review are some of the volumes by renowned 
archaeologists like Dr. H. D. Sankalia, who have prepared with 
scholarly care a survey of contemporary archaeological research and 
the major discoveries in the field which have been a feature of the 
20th century. 

An Introduction to Archaeology by Dr, H. D, Sankalia is a small 
booklet being the first in the series entitled “History of Man” planned 
by the Department of Archaeology, University of Poona and the 
Deccan College, “The aim of the series”, states the author in the 
preface, “is to transmit the new knowledge acquired with the help 
of archaeology and sister disciplines to schools and colleges in 
India” (p. v.) The author indicates that like a detective, an archaeo¬ 
logist cannot afford to neglect anything. 

The booklet with 23 illustrations, gives a brief account of arti¬ 
ficial and natural mounds, dating of objects on stratigraphic evi¬ 
dence, the working of C-14 method, pottery types, burials, buried 
soil, bones, burnt grain, marine archaeology etc. etc. A chart at 
the end, showing the relationship of archaeology with other bran¬ 
ches of humanities and sciences, enhances the value of the book, 

It is a very interesting and useful reading for teachers and 
students alike. 

Excavations at Langhnaj: 1944-63 Part I Archaeology describes 
the results of expeditions from 1944-63 at Langhnaj in Gujarat. It 
is an authoritative survey, admirably documented and illustrated 
with XXIII plates, maps, 8 plans and 4 appendices. Its author Dr. H. 
D. Sankalia effectively reconstructs from a variety of archaeological 
material, a lively picture of Langhnaj’s past, searching out the traces 
of man from the earliest times. 

According to the expeditions the microlithic man of Langhnaj 
used ill-baked pottery, hunted rhinoceros and buried the dead in a 
highly flexed posture within the kitchen debris, before 2500 B.C. He 
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was ignorant oi the dog, though the wolt was known to him. By 2000 
B C. he handled the mace (ring-stone) and used copper knile, micio- 
liths and red-and-black pottery. By 100 B.C.-A.D. man of Langhnaj 
used modern-looking wheel-made pottery, iron arrow-head, bones 
and microliths too. It may be said, in the words of the author 
“that a people whose main occupation was hunting and fishing and 
who buried the dead in a highly flexed posture, lived along the 
river banks and sandy mounds in Northern and Central Gujarat 
some 5000 years ago” (p. 69). 

Modern archaeology has made the study of pottery one of its 
most fruitful methods of investigations. And “A Technical Note 
on Langhnaj Pottery” by Dr. G. G. Majumdar 1pp. 47-53) conclud¬ 
ing that Langhnaj excavation represents “a primitive technological 
stage in pottery making” is a very useful and thought-provoking ad¬ 
dition to the volume, 

Another note on “Metallurgical Analysis” by K.T.M. Hegdc 
(pp. 66-67) observing that “this metal is in recrystallised condition” 
is also very illuminating. 

The 4 appendices, a list of “Select Bibliography” (pp. 74-75' 
and an “Index” (pp, 76-80) are added attractions of the Report. 

The publication is a distinct service to the research scholars 
who are interested in consulting original source material and it is 
certainly a welcome addition to archaeological literature. 

Chalcolithie Chandoli is a report on the excavations at Chun- 
doli Khurd, a deserted village 3 miles to the east of Manchar, oh 
the right bank of the river Ghod in the Poona district of . the State 
of Maharashtra. The excavations give “a fairly clear picture of 
the material equipment of the inhabitants of chalcolithie Chandoli 
in the second millennium B.C.” (p. 137), a coherent picture of then 
life and “the nature of the cultural contacts which evidently influen¬ 
ced such a pattern of life” (p. 137). Profusely illustrated with 83 
figures, line drawings and maps, the book is useful both for the seri¬ 
ous scholars of history, archaeology, art and anthropology and for the 
general reader of history. With a systematic study of the Burials 
(Ch. HI), the Stone Tools (Ch. V), the Blade Industry (Ch, V), Pot¬ 
tery (Ch. VII), Beads (Ch, VII), Copper Objects (Ch. V), Terra¬ 
cotta Objects (Ch. X) and Stone Objects (Ch. XI), the authors indi¬ 
cate a reasonably exact knowledge of the customs and ideas of the 
Stone Age of Chandoli. They restore to history the colour and 
movement of life. The great interchange of civilizations that took 
place between one country and another as early as the prehistoric 
epoch, is brought to our attention. On the ceramic evidence, for 
example, the excavators Dr. Deo and Dr. Ansari, suggest not only 
Chandoli’s affinity with Navdatoli in Central India and Ncvasa In 


Maharashtra” (p. 143) but also “a new vista of culture contacts” 
opened by “the find of a theriomorphic vessel in the form of a bull 
with strokes in black colour all over the body.” “It may be noted 
in this connection”, say the authors, “that similar bull-vessels have 
been reported from Tepe Giyan in Iran as also from Crete, Egypt, 
Anatolia, Syria and Mesopotamia.” (p. 124). The range of chrono¬ 
logy “between 1440 and 1000 B.C. or later” (p, 25) due to “its do¬ 
minance of the Jorwe fabric and acquaintance with some sort of the 
cream-slipped ware” (p. 25) is also suggested. 

The authors have studied carefully the urn-burials, polished 
stone tools like axes, chisels, adzes, cores, hammer-stones, 1473 
microliths like flakes, blades, borers, lunates, arrow-heads, triangles, 
trapeze, scrapers, cores and points, a variety of pottery with 14 cera¬ 
mic fabrics as also the variety of ceramic traditions, 79 beads of 
stone, shell and copper belonging to the protohistoric to late mediae¬ 
val period, 24 copper objects like tools, weapons, ornaments, fish¬ 
hooks, and beads, a variety of terracotta objects like lamps, shar¬ 
peners, discs, wheels, cakes, stoppers, toy animals, stands and ther¬ 
iomorphic figures, and stone objects like saddle-querns, rubber- 
stones, pounders, anvils, stone-balls and sharpening stones, houses 
of mud walls and human skeletons, But no adequate idea of the 
racial character of the inhabitants of ancient Chandoli can be had 
(cf. p. 137). 

The use of flax to weave beads is the earliest in India and proves 
a contact between Chandoli and Central India. “The Chandoli 
evidence might imply”, according to the authors, “the existence of 
textiles in the second millennium B.C in Maharahtra” (p. 114). 

The very scholarly four appendices: I “Human Skeletal Re¬ 
mains from Chandoli” (with 8 Tables and 32 Photos) by K. C. Mal- 
hotra (pp. 143-177), II “Studies in Copper Objects Recovered from 
Chalcolithie Levels at Chandoli” by K. T. M. Hegde (pp. 185-186), 
III “Shell Remains from the Excavation at Chandoli” by Dr. (Mrs.) 
D. R, Shah (pp. 189-193), IV “A Note on the History of Flax” by 
A. N. Gulati (pp. 195-201) at the end, are very useful and are a 
great asset to the present work. They enhance the academic im¬ 
portance of the present volume. 

Besides the authors of this learned report, Dr, S. M. Katre, 
Director of the Deccan College, Dr. H. D. Sankalia, Head of the 
Department of Archaeology, Deccan College, and the authors of 
the four notes, deserve our congratulations. There is no doubt 
that the publication is a useful source book. 

Excavations at Dwarka, 1963, with X Plates and 34 Figures is 
one of the contributions “from present and past faculty members 
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and research scholars of the Deccan College, giving a cross-section 
of the manifo ld research that it has sponsored during the past 
twenty-five years.” (p.v). And in the very words of the reputed 
archaeologist Dr. H. D. Sankalia himself “the publication helps m 
demonstrating that the present Dwarka oil the Western Coast of 
Saurashtra is at least 2000 years old. From this step we have to 
go further backwards in time in search of still earlier Dwarkas, 
which may lie hidden, in the vicinity of the present Dwarka or else- 
where" (p. viii). 


“The immediate aim of the present excavation was to ascertain 
archaeological^ the antiquity of Dwarka" (p, 19). And the authors 
Drs. Ansari and Mate have done it ably and successfully by expos¬ 
ing live different periods before the modern times. The excavators 
reveal the existence of the earliest period reaching back to the 
first-second centuries B.C. followed in succession by the periods of 
first four centuries of the Christian Era, 7th-8th centuries A.D. 
and period of Gujarat Sultans: 1260 to 1895 A.D. A systematic 
uncovering and analytic study of (P. IV) coins, Burnished Redware, 
Slipped Red Ware, Painted Red Ware, polychrome glass bangles 
and glazed ware, (P. Ill) Slipped Red Ware, structures, Painted 
Red Ware, Burnished coarse Black Ware, (P. II) amphora, Red 
Ware and Black Ware, (P. I) Slipped Red Ware, Coarse Red Ware 
and Black Ware have been responsible to these different strata of 
Dwarka. Besides 19 types of pottery, a number of amulets, beads, 
shell bangles, metal objects, ivory lids, iron weight and incense 
burner have also been unearthed and examined. 

A learned note on “Dwarka in Literature and Archaeology” 
by . Dr. H. D. Sankalia is an added attraction of this work under 
review. . 

This report is a valuable contribution to literature on Indian, 
history and archaeology. This publication which contributes con¬ 
siderably to our knowledge of the personality of India should de¬ 
servedly find a place in the library of the teacher and student 
alike interested in the history and civilization of India. 

■ Ashmound Excavations at Kupgal is a small but profusely 
illustrated monograph on the ashmounds of Kupgal situated about 
8 km. north-east of Bellary town and about 9 km. west of the river 
Hagari in the district of Bellary. 

: This work of G. G. Majumdar and S. N. Rajguru is devoted 

.solely to the excavation of Kupgal ashmound, the descriptions of 
the objects like linga, bones, potsherds, flakes, stone tools found 
therein, the study of ashes, slags, soils and patination, and ultimately 
to the possible interpretation of the problem of Neolithic ashmounds 
as based on archaeological and scientific studies. 
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Though a full account of the problem of ashmounds and of the 
history of earlier investigations of Newbold (1843), Bruce Foote, 
Knox, Fawcett, Sewell (1899), Longhurst (1916), Modi (1927), Mums 
(1928-36), Yazdani (1936), Woolley, Dikshit, Subbarao (1948), 
Zeuner (1960) and Allchain (1963) has been given and a worthy 
tribute is paid to all those of different nationalities, the authors 
of the work under review conclude: “The data obtained from the 
excavation and the laboratory examination of the materials have 
enabled us to throw more light on the problem of ashmounds". 
The study has revealed, in the words of Dr. Sankalia, “the existence 
of a pre-Neolithic Stone Age industry at the base of a buried/fossil 
soil. This soil was found to occur below the ashmound and formed 
a distant chronological gap between the ashmound activity (Neoli¬ 
thic) and the patinated basaltic flake industry (pre-Neolithic). Fur¬ 
ther the scientific study of this natural soil profile has enabled the 
authors to postulate the probable environments obtaining during 
pre-Neolithic and Neolithic times” (p. vii). 


The laboratory studies of the 3 experiments: 


I Burning of Cow Dung Cakes (Dry) 

II Heating of the Cow Dung Ashes to High Temperature, and 

III Studies of Fusion Temperatures of Ashes and Slags from 
Excavation 

and the 7 Tables describing the results of morphometric analysis of 
sands, pebbles and soils, enhance the interest and academic value 
of the present volume. Hearty welcome to this publication. 


Excavations of Devni mori is another valuable report of the 
excavation conducted from 1960 to 1963 by Drs. R. N. Mehta ant. 
S. N. Chowdhary of the Department of Archaeology and Ancient 
History, M. S. University of Baroda, 1966. 

Illustrated with 68 plates and 49 figures this report of the 
excavations conducted for four seasons on the Sanghamma in the 
valley of Devnimori, in the Bhiloda taluka, Sabarkantha District, 
Gujarat State, is one more feather to the cap of the archaeologist. 
A systematic study of pottery, coins, inscriptions, images, structures, 
terracotta objects, metal objects, glass objects found during the 
excavations and explorations at Devnimori has revealed that the 
valley was occupied from the prehistoric period and the occupation 
continued, with occasional breaks, upto the present. The hunters 
of the Stone Age used the loessic area. The Buddhist Samgha 
preferred the open area on the river, whereas the other sects spe¬ 
cially the Shaivites preferred more lonely places as could be judged 
from their temples. The Buddhists erected lovely stupa and ate 
settlement in beautiful natural environment in the valley ip. WL 
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The inscriptions and the Buddhist stupa belong to: the 4th century 
A.D. While the coins reveal the periods of the Kshatrapas of Ujjain 
(c. A.D. 100 to c. A.D. 400) and the Maitrakas of Valabhi (A.D. 480 
to A.D. 766). 

There are numerous plates, line drawings and maps to illustrate 
this scholarly and well-documented admirable text. Serious stu¬ 
dents of history, art, architecture, archaeology, anthropology, numis¬ 
matics, ceramics, beads, metallurgy and glass as well as the general 
readers, are bound to be fascinated by this work. For such an 
extensive study of the subject the learned authors deserve congra¬ 
tulations.. 

The books under review prove how archaeology is a discipline 
striving to obtain knowledge about man and his past way of life 
bv exploration and excavation. 

L. B. K. 


NIRUKTA NOTES\ Series I: M. A. Mehendale, Deccan Col¬ 
lege Building Centenary and Silver Jubilee Series: 24„ Deccan 
College, Poona, pp. 72 and Addendum, 1965, Rs. 10/- 

This is a collection of articles by Dr. M. A. Mehendale on pro¬ 
blems of Nirukta exegesis. All but one of the nine articles had 
appeared earlier in various publications and it was a good idea 
to bring them together so as to make them easily available to students 
of the Nirukta. 

The articles deal with Yaska’s etymological explanations of 
trca, danda, ratharyati, ariha, simatas, samtavitmt and viscakadrd- 
karsah. One article shows that the word vdyasa occurring in a 
Vedic passage cited in the Nirukta means ‘a cock' and not ‘a crow’, 
while another makes it appear plausible that the language of Yaska 
still had the intervocalic j and Ih as in the Rgveda. 

In these articles Dr. Mehendale has passed under review the 
views of all earlier authorities, commentators Durga and Skanda- 
Mahesvara as well as modern scholars like Roth, Sarup, Skold, Raja- 
vade and Varraa. The discussion is characterized by a fair appraisal 
of these views and shows a clear understanding of the problems 
involved. Dr. Mehendale has not spared himself in making the 
investigation as thorough as possible, as for example in the exa¬ 
mination of the Akrura legend in the article on danda or in deter¬ 
mining the meaning of viscakadra and akarsa in the last article. 

The work bears the stamp of deep scholarship and will no 
doubt be of great help to students of the Nirukta. 
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STUDIES IN HEMACANDRA'S DESiNAMAMALA: Hart- 
vallabh C. Bhayani, P, Y. Research Institute. Hindu University,. 
Varanasi, pp. 96,1966, Rs. 3 - 

These studies in the Desimmamdld of Hemaeandra are based 
on material collected for a series of three lectures which Dr. Bhayani 
delivered in 1963 under the auspices of the Parshwanath Vidya- 
shram, Hindu University, Varanasi. The purpose of the studies is 
twofold, to ascertain the correct form of some of the Desya words 
listed by Hemaeandra in his work and to determine the correct 
meaning of some of them. 

Dr. Bhayani has found that quite a large number of Desya 
words occur in the Desindmamdld in two or sometimes more forms 
Some of the duplicated forms are, according to him, due to scribal 
errors in the sources utilised by Hemaeandra for his collection, 
e.g. cdlavaso and indavho both meaning ‘a head ornament’, the 
former being due to a scribal error, pidacefta for piuccha. dosfoinvi 
for rosdniam and so on, But for the most part the variations are 
due to phonological changes some of which can be met with in 
MIA languages. He has analysed such variations in no less than 
thirty-two types and has furnished nearly three hundred illustrations 
of these, e.g. airdn'i/erdm, palahi/valahi, mamprafnwhdira, villari ' 
vallari and so on. 

In a section called ‘Correction of erroneous interpretations' 
Dr. Bhayani refers to over a hundred and fifty words from the 
Desimmamdld and points out that the rendering of these words bj 
P. Ramanujaswami, who brought out the revised Second Edition 
of the Desimmamdld, is inaccurate and often shows a misunder- 
standing of Hemacandra’s Sanskrit commentary. The last section 
contains a list of Desya words from Svayaihbhu’s Paumacariya: 
some of these are found in the Desimmamdld, while others are not. 

In the Introduction Dr. Bhayani draws attention to the need oi 
a close investigation of MIA and NIA languages and of Apabhramsa 
works in particular, for ascertaining the correct meaning of Desya 
words as well as for determining their origin or derivation. 

The work reveals a thorough study of Hemacandra’s work and 
will be found useful particularly by students of Apabhramsa 
literature. „ „ v 


KAVI-KAWVm of Kalya Mcpninrsimka: ““«> ^ D |' o K ' 
Krishnamoorthy, Karnatak University, Dharwar. pp. 64, 1965. 
Es. 1.50 


B.P.K. 
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; t The Kavi-kaumudi is a collection of nearly a hundred and fifty 
stanzas, all of the anyokti type, written by Kalya Laksmmrsimha. 
Dr. Krishnamoorthy of the Karnatak University has .edited the work 
from two manuscripts in the Oriental Research Institute, Mysore. 
In the brief Introduction the editor refers to what information is 
available about the author, whom he assigns to the period between 
1700.and 1800. 

The anyokiis, written in various metres, are addressed to a large 
number of objects in nature like the sun, the moon, clouds, trees, 
flowers etc. as well as to creatures like the crow, the cuckoo, the 
owl, the lion, even the dog and the donkey. As is well-known, anyok- 
tis'are meant to reveal indirectly a poet’s reflections on the human 
situation. We find, therefore, in these stanzas praise, censure, criti¬ 
cism, etc. of human conduct: 

The poet naturally relies heavily on all the ancient conven¬ 
tions of the Sanskrit poets and is deeply influenced by earlier writers, 
particularly Jagannatha Pandita. He shows a great fondness for 
alliteration. Though not much originality can be claimed for the 
poet, we do come across, here and there, a flash of fresh insight or 
a piece of new observation. 

A pleasant feature of this publication is the English translation 
of the stanzas supplied by.Dr. Krishnamoorthy. It is not literal 
and is therefore free from the inelegance usually characterising 
such .translations from Sanskrit. It clearly brings out the sense of 
the stanzas and is extremely readable. 

- - r ' r.p.k. 


NATYASASTRA of Bharatamuni, with the commentary AbM- 
mvabhdratt of Abhinavaguptacarya, Vol. IV (Chapters 28-37): Edit- 
ed by Ramdkrishna Kavi and J. S. Fade, Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, 
No. 145, Oriental Institute, Baroda, 1964, Pp. xv + 568, Rs. 25/- ■ 

This is the Fourth and concluding Volume of Bharata’s Natya- 
Mstra together with Abhinavagupta’s commentary, published in the 
Gaekwad’s Oriental Series of Baroda. The first three volumes were 
all edited by Shri Ramakrishna Kavi, but unfortunately he passed 
away when only the first 32 pages of the present Fourth Volume 
were printed. The work of completing the editing of the volume was 
then entrusted to Shri J, S. Pade of the Oriental Institute. He had 
to make a fresh copy for the press of the remaining part of the text, 
for which lie had to rely on the material left behind by Shri Kavi. 
Shri Kavi, however, had left no notes about the mss. used by him 
in the preparation of the text, and in the Chapter on dhruvds, he 
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had supplied no variants in the case of the Prakrit verses. Shri 
Kavi was to have written an Introduction after the printing of the 
Fourth Volume was over. His sad demise has, therefore, deprived 
scholars not only of details about the mss. used and their evalua¬ 
tion, but also of his mature views on various problems connected 
with this difficult text. 

It is a matter of great satisfaction that AbhinavaguptaV com¬ 
mentary on the Ndtyamtra is now available to scholars in its 
entirety. It is obscure in places, but that is rather due to the diffi¬ 
cult nature of topics connected with music treated in these, chapters, 
partly also due to inaccuracies in the mss. Shri Pade has carried 
out his task with great competence. His critical acumen is shown 
by the numerous corrections he has suggested in the body of the 
text as well as the commentary. 

The authorities of the Oriental Institute, Baroda. deserve to 
be congratulated on the completion of this four-volume venture. 

R.P.K. 

AN ANTHOLOGY OF SANSKRIT COURT POETRY: Vidyakam 
SubMsiia ratnakosa: Translated into English by Daniel H. H 
Ingalls, Harvard Oriental Series, Vol. 44, Cambridge. Mass, 
Harvard University Press, 1965, pp. 611, Rs. 15.00 

The Subhasitaratnakosa of Vidyakara was edited by D. D. 
Kosambi and V. V. Gokhale and published in the Harvard Oriental 
Series, Vol. 42. The present volume is an English translation 
of that work and is called ‘An Anthology of Sanskrit Court Poetry 
apparently because practically all the authors whose verses are in¬ 
cluded in it were court poets. There is a fairly long General Intro- 
duction at the beginning besides separate Introductions to each 6 
the fifty sections into which Vidyakara’s anthology is divided.. At 
the end there is a list of corrections, alternative readings and emen¬ 
dations of the printed text adopted by the translator. This is follow¬ 
ed by notes on the verses where problems of textual ciiticism as 
well as exegesis are discussed. There are full into of metasa 
words, authors, subjects etc. We have thus as full an aid to the 
understanding, appreciation and study of Vidytas anthology a, 
one may reasonably expect. 

The translation of the verses is in poetic form except in the case 
of punning verses, which are relegated to the Notes where a Me ul 
prose translation with their double meaning is given. 11* tramto- 
L is meant for Sanstaitists as well as other readers of literature, 
"is said to aim not at being literal or free but a. tang ac 
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curate and impliedly also poetic. For, Professor Ingalls remarks 
that translations of Sanskrit poetry have for the most part been made 
by English speakers who were strangers to poetry or by Indians 
who were strangers to English. This would appear to be hardly fair 
either to the former or to the latter, considering the type of readers 
for whom literal translations are generally meant. However, it may 
be granted that Ingalls’ translations of the verses are extremely 
readable as well as accurate. 

It is, however, possible to refer to cases—very few though these 
are—where the translation does not appear to be correct. Thus 326b 
svarlokasya sudhaikapmaca?ako mitram ca tdrdpatih is ‘and the 
moon, the one cup for drinking nectar for the world of gods’, not ‘his 
(i.e. Kama’s) is the single cup of immortality in heaven; the moon is 
his friend.’ The idea that the moon is full of nectar which is drunk 
by the gods is well-known. 1115cd smartavyatam upagatesu saro- 
ruhesu dhig jlvitavyasanam asya malmamya is ‘when the lotuses 
are no longer there; fie on the addiction to life of this dirty (black) 
bee’, not ‘forgetful of the lotuses; fie on a craving that costs the ad¬ 
dict bee his life’, The locative absolute clause contains a well- 
known idiom. 1549a viraprasur jayati bhdrgavarenukaiva’ is ‘0 
Bhargava, blessed is Renuka, the mother of a hero’, not ‘blessed is 
Renuka, the hero mother of the Bhargavas’. It is necessary to sepa¬ 
rate the word bhdrgava from renuka and understand it as a vocative. 
In 52 it is a little surprising that the technical meaning of Jcarap and 
angahara , described at length in the Natya-mtra of Bharata is 
missed, 

It may also be noted that a few of the emendations proposed 
do not appear to be necessary. Thus in 261d vesantara-viracanam 
pratyuddste (prati ~j- udciste ) yields a very good sense ‘remains in¬ 
different to a change of dress by the beloved (because he finds her 
rain-soaked appearance so alluring)’; it is not necessary to read pra- 
tynpaste ‘helps her change her dress’. That would be a very un¬ 
usual idea and could hardly have been intended. In 890a -pihitu 
is adopted at the suggestion of Dr. V. Raghavan for -pihita- (in 
gfianatamatamahpunjapihita-). ' But if at all the text is to be 
emended we should read - pihitam rather than -pihito. It is cakpuh, 
the eye, that is closed by the thick darkness; that is why it is vrthon - 
mesanh serving no purpose even when open. There is no point in 
saying that the lover is concealed by darkness. That might even 
make the lady’s task of locating him rather difficult. 

A few additions also require to be made to the list of correc¬ 
tions. lid dhairyo should be read for ghairyo; 504c dharmi should 
be read for gtiami; 617d him nu should be read for kim na; 604d 
myim for mdyi; 1114a devatah should be read for devatd. Sur¬ 
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prisingly, some misprints appear in the list itself: 764c sayyd (for 
sayyd ), 787a brasyad and brasyad (for bhrasyad and bhrasyad), 
850b ksdma (for ksdrnd), 1587b bhisa (for bhisa), 1638a jutam (for 
jatam) and 1702c nipdtd (for nipdta). 

Such errors of inaccurate transliteration are to be found in this 
work in rather a large number: To mention only a few, we have 
vipralamba (pp. 3 and 15), pathdkasthmas (p. 297), Dvarka (pp. 321 
and 324), valmiki (p, 402), patu- (for puta-, p. 508) and so on. There 
are a few misprints even in the English portion of the work: from 
for form (p. 6 1.15), that for than (p. 23 1.32 and p. 550 1.24), 
poetric (p. 165 1.10), tail for toil (p. 2561,20) and 96.2% (for 1.96%, 
p. 589). It would not have been necessary to draw attention to these 
blemishes in an otherwise beautiful production were it not that 
the Harvard Oriental Series has enjoyed a thoroughly well-deserv 
ed reputation for meticulous printing. 

One or two remarks made in the course of the Introductions 
and Notes also call for comment. Balarama was the elder brother 
of Krishna, not younger (p. 98). The moon’s favourite among 
Daksa’s daughters is Rohini, not Revati (p. 535). Though Prlti 
also is sometimes mentioned as Madana’s wife, it is Rati who is 
most frequently so referred to. It was Rati who accompanied him 
on his fatal mission and in the situation of 323 it is Rati who should 
more appropriately be understood as addressed rather than Prlti. 

It is in no spirit of carping criticism that these remarks are 
made. The great value of Ingalls’s work will in no way be im¬ 
paired thereby. Indeed the importance of this publication cannot 
be over-estimated. The translations, perfected over a period of six 
years, are not the only distinguishing feature of this work, The 
General Introduction also may be regarded as an important land¬ 
mark in the evaluation of Classical Sanskrit poetry by a Westerner. 

In the first part of the Introduction called ‘Sanskrit Poetry and 
Sanskrit Poetics’ Ingalls shows a deep understanding of the nature 
of Sanskrit poetry and a thorough appreciation of the theories of 
Sanskrit rhetoricians. He points out how the highly inflected cha¬ 
racter of Sanskrit together with its abundance of synonyms and 
synonymous constructions led to the rigid and complicated form of 
the sloka. A feature of Sanskrit poetry to which he draws pointed 
attention is its impersonality, its lack of reference to specific indi¬ 
viduals. Referring to the fact that in the five hundred or so verses 
that deal with love in Vidyakara’s anthology one will not find the 
name of a single lover, he goes on to show how impersonality 
comes closer to making a thing appear universal, how it can be 
poetically effective even to a Western taste and how the finest effects 
of suggestion are possible only when applied to types, not to indi- 
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viduals. It is to this feature of Sanskrit tradition that he mainly 
attributes the absence of tragedy in Sanskrit literature. Tragedy in 
the Greek or Shakespearean sense, he says, does not occur to types. 
This part of the Introduction is concluded with a detailed apprecia¬ 
tion of Kumarasambhom, 1.23-24, where following Appaya DIk§ita’s 
lead he brings out all the various suggestions evoked by the verses 
in the manner of a Sanskrit rhetorician. 

The second part of the Introduction deals with the question of 
the sources of Vidyakara’s anthology. In the brief but trenchant 
third and last part called ‘on the passing of judgments’ Ingalls criti¬ 
cises Fitzedward Hall, A. A. Macdonell and others for'basing their 
judgment on nineteenth-century Western morals and nineteenth- 
century Western notions of literature. His criticism of A. B. Keith 
that apparently no word ever passed beyond his head to his heart 
appears to be a little too harsh. But Ingalls’s strongest criticism 
is reserved for D. D. Kosambi, who in the Introduction to his edi¬ 
tion of Vidyakara’s text had tried to explain Sanskrit poetry in 
terms of the theory of the class origins of literature. Pointing out 
that a parallel rise of new social classes and of great artists was 
confined only to the golden age of Greece, of Rome and of eighteenth- 
century Germany, Ingalls refers to the fact that in China and India, 
on the other hand, the greatest periods of art, not only in poetry, 
but in painting and sculpture and architecture and philosophy were 
the five centuries from the Tang dynasty to that of the Yuan in the 
former and the six or seven centuries from the end of the Guptas to 
the coming of the Moslems in the latter, and that in neither country 
there arose any new social classes of note during those periods. In¬ 
sisting that the path of the critic of poetry must begin with poetry, 
not with theories of society, Ingalls concludes with Buddha’s remark 
to Malunkyaputta about a man wounded with an arrow who would 
not let the surgeon draw the shaft until he knew the caste of the 
man who shot it and asks if that man was more unreasonable than 
one who would not listen to beauty until he knows that it comes 
from a new economic class that advances the techniques of produc¬ 
tion. Verily a Daniel comes to judgment. 

R.P.K. 


Dr. Mirashi Felicitation Volume: Vidarbha Samshodhan 
Mandal, Nagpur, 1965. 

MM. Dr. Mirashi is a highly respected name in Indology. He 
is one of our leading oriental scholars and has made very significant 
contribution to different branches of oriental learning. His work on 
Kalidasa and Bhavabhuti, two of the foremost Sanskrit dramatists, 
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is wellknown to our students of Sanskrit Li"' • 
controversy on Ramagiri, made famous by 
kavya Meghaduta is still fresh in the minds of us 
once again, if proof at all was necessary, Dr 
thought, mastery over details and logical power '***' 
Epigraphy and Numismatics particularly of" 
medan Period are his special fields of study.' It -f H 
on these subjects that we see Dr, Mirashi at hC 
fundity, scientific unbiased approach to problems of his 
ous method of evaluating history are well.broughVta 
should really be a model for younger scholars in the 
It is meet that a volume of Indological studies shyuk 
ed to Dr. Mirashi. What strikes even a casual reader of 
is that contributions to it have come from scholar 
and from nearly all branches of orientology. L, 
quently of the high place Dr. Mirashi holds in the field 
and the great esteem and affection in which he is hric 
co-workers. This is a worthy effort in which scholars 
rent fields have contributed their share towards repay i 
which Indology owes to this savant. Sanskrit, Vi-dir ai 
Dharma and Artha Sastra, Philosophy, Epigraphy are ail 
here and that too by those who are competent to do so. 
of a volume of this kind it is neither possible nor advisa 
out individual authors for comment. One does notia 
here are just short notes, a few are merely ir.forn 
in quite a large number, substantial contribution is 
subject. The three poems in Sanskrit in praise of 
make very good reading. The utility of the Volume is a 
by the bibliography of Dr. Mirashi’s writings. 

One can in the end unhesitatingly say that tins 
Volume of 458 pages is a fitting tribute to a scholar 
an essay in dedicated service to the cause of oriental 
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